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PEEFACE. 


The MS.*of the following work was given to me by 
the author for publication, when he left here at 
the end of June last to return to Elan tyre, fart 
was written on board ship, and forwarded from 
Cape Town and Natal two months later. 

My work as editor has J:)een confined to settling 
the order* of the chapters, providing index of con- 
tents to each, making a few verbal alterations," 
contributing Appendix A. to Chapter iii., the"" 
closing details to Chapters vii. and viii., the whole 
of Chapter ix., and correcting the proofs. In no 
case have I mterfered with the vita's expressed. 

I may add that the author is a native of this 
parish, that I have known* him since liis school 
days, was his ad\dser in goin^ j:o Africa at first, 
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have followed his career since with the ’deepest 
interest, and urged him during his four months* 
visit home to write this account of his ‘work, wliich 

f 

I undertook to see printed. 

JAMES RANKIN. 

Manse of IiIuthill, Perthshire, 

September 10, 1885. 
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THE SHIKi; HIGHLANDS. 


CHAPTER I. 

FROM QUILIMANE TO BLANTYRE. 


Town of Quilimaue — ^Architecture — Population — Banian traders 
— No l^tels — Cocoa, palms, and oranges — Boats — By the 
Kwakwa to Marendeiie — Tides — ^Food — Boat-hire and wages — 
Time — Halt at Inyando — Mtisquitoes — Night-journeying — 
Scenery improyes — Water-plants —Fruit^rees — Crops — Oil- 
seeds — The Zambesi at MazSro — Fresh canoes and men — 
Shupanga forest — Lack of frui^-trees — Fourteen days’ river- ^ 
journeying to ICatunga’s — ^Arrangements for night — Precau- 
tions for health — Morumbala Marsh — Native critics — Bar-^ 
gainiflg for food — Fowls lower, river higher — Nnma of native 
flour — Custom-house at Shimwura — Prazos and taxes — 
Morumb&la marsh — Trees again — Mong'we range — Ruo and 
Portuguese boundary — Elephant Marsh — Large game — 
Mbewe village (Chipitflla’s) — Maseo’s Eatunga's — Loads 
overland to Blantyre — Charm^ of the road — Makoko — 
Chipindu— Madziabango—Mbame — Blantyre. * ^ 

# 

Without attempting to wnte a “book” on East 
Africa, I have, at the su^stidh^of a frien^, Ijied 
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to bring before tiie minds of people in Scotland* 

c 

are interested in that part of the dark conti- 
nent, certain facts and information in cheap and 
handy form which may enable them to take a still 
greater interest in what is undoubtedly an excel- 
lent country with a bright future before it. If I 
succeed in deepening the interest* taken in Ibhe 
country itself, and in the missions which are 
endeavouring to Christianise it, I shall consider 
myself duly rewarded. I write from nine years* 
experience in Africa — five as gardener aSid agri- 
culturist in connection with the Blantyre Mission, 
and four as a planter of coffee and sugar on my 
own account. 

Quilimane being the port of debarkation, I shall 
begin there and fpUow the.river-joumey to Blantyre. 
A few words regarding ^Quilimane itself fliay be of 
Interest. 

* The town stands on the left bank of th^ river 
twelve miles from the sea. It is only a few feet 
^ higher than the level of the river when the tide is 
full In the wet^ season it is literally^ surrounded 
by marsh, .which seldom dries completely even in 
the dry ^g,son. During the wet months you cannot 
walk many hundred yarHs outside the town without 
coming-in contact, \4'ith .water. The whole place 
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seethes with ma^ria, and is unhealthy in the extreme 
in the rainy season. The houses are built, many^i 
them, witlT brickbats and mud. There are com- 
paratively few •whole bricks in any of the old 
buildings. There is first a framework put up of 
wooden posts, and diagonalled with battens, which 
keep the frame firm ; the spaces between are tflled 
in with broken bricks, stones, and mud, the wholg 
plastefed over with mud and wliitewashed— some- 
times a thin coating of cement is given. The 
comers are square and sharp as a rule, and the 
workmanship of houses built recently is very cred- 
itable. All the houses are built with a partition- 
wall running up the centre, and on this wall are 
fixed several king-posts, which support a ridge-pole, 
on which the rafters forming one# side of the roof 
are rested and fastened. *The great difficulty in 
housebuilding in East Africa is that of roofing.* 
Sawn •timber for couples is simply out of th# 
question at present; and then round trees, apart 
from thef difficulty of getting them the proper 
length, are jcumbersome and he^vy, and do not 
stand weight well. But Ity using this middle 
partition, on which you rest a set of ^ing-posts 
and struts to support the roof, you can have your 
rooms a third wider without inoreasing t^^ thick- 
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ness of the walls. Some of the floors are* tiled, 

c 

others are laid with cement^ and the houses^ as 
a wljole, are cool and conffortable. Th^ roof con- 
sists in most cases of native-made* tiles, but now 
French tiles are being largely used for the new 
houses. These French tiles look well, but are 
expensive, costing about £10 per 1000. There* is 
a^ new Eoman Catholic chapel replacing an old * 
building of above two centuries ago, that had 
become dangerous by cracks in the wall — ^the 
ancient tombs with Latin inscriptions 6f early 
Portuguese settlers remaining unchanged in the 
floor here and there. Tliis church, roofed with 
new tiles from Marseilles, and whitewashed with 
lime, is one of the most prominent features of 
Quilimane, as se^n from the estuary after crossing 
the bar. 

Wliat the population of Quilimane is, I cannot 
say. The white population is very small. I should 
say there are not over one hundred Europeans in 
the place, composed of Portuguese, Frentjh, Ger- 
mans, Dutch, aijd English. Each of the above 
nationalities has a large? trading-house, with smaller 
stations the interior. Of natives there is a vast 
population; but without having the Government 
censvjg in hand, it^il impossible to form a correct 
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estimate of nimbers — and even then not easy or 
reliable. Besides Europeans and natives, there 
is a larg^ number of ilSanians from India. These 
represent a variety of castes and creeds, especially 
from Bombay. They are bom merchants, and do 
nearly all the trading in Quilimane. You go into 
a shop, and the chances are you get almost any- 
thing you ask for. Of course you do not get tjie 
first 'quality, nor do you get it cheap if you ^ay 
their price ; but by offering them about one-half of 
what tfiey ask, you may generally count on getting 
the article you desire at a reasonable rate» So 
keen traders are they, it has been said they will 
drive % bargain for the mere sake of turning over 
the money. They live •chiefly on rice and tea, and 
are at no expense otherwise, so, that they can get 
on with* very small profits ; and it is almost im- 
possible for a European to trade against them on 
anything like equal terms. For a European land- 
ing in Quilimane as a stranger, it is most difiicult 
to get accommodation. There is no hotel or board-, 
ing-house jn the town ; and uj^ess one gets into 
a private house, he may bfe put about considerably 
for want of a house to sleep in. The|e is a cluh 

now; and I believe, for ten shillings a-day, you get 

• * 

board and bedding; but*every«one is prepared 

• • • • 
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to pay this amount for what is not equal to a 

e 

sepond-class hotel I have always found, however, 
that, the Portuguese individually are kind and hos- 
pitable, and Senhor Nunez’s house has long been 
famed as the resort of Englishmen. To him, more 
than any other in the town, the English owe a 
tribfite of thanks for hospitality nnd kindness 
shown to their countrymen — commendng with ' 
Livingstone himself. ‘ 

A very prominent feature connected with Quili- 
mane is the great extent and luxurianeS of the 
cocoa-nut palms. The cocoa-nut grows magnifi- 
cently; and in the afternoon, when the breeze 
comes from the sea, it^'is most enjoyable to see 
the long feathery leaves waving far above you, 
and to contemplate the soughing of the wind as 
it sighs through the trees, laden less or more all 
ihe year round with fruit. Oranges and other 
species of citrons grow well. The soil is loose and 
sandy, and is always less or more moist when you 
^ go below the surface. On a damp evening, some- 
times the atmosphere is charged with a delicious 
odour from the fioweis of the orange-tree — ^too 
heavy an^ depressing, however, for most new- 
comers unaccustomed to a tropical atmosphere. 
Oranges^ ^ou can ^purchsise from the natives at 
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one sluUing }>er hundred. During the wet season 

you cannot ge{ them, but then you have pine- 
apples and other fruif instead; and coco^nut 
milk you can uearly always have by buying green 
cocoa-nuts at a penny each, or perhaps three for 
twopence. 

Few travellers on their way to Blantyre or Ifyasa 
care to delay long in Quilimane. However, one is 
compiled to stay a day or two always ; for unless 
some one has previously arranged boat or canoes 
beforehand, a certain amount of time is invariably 
spent in getting these means of conveyance hired. 
Then you must wait the turn of the tide in Quili- 
mane whether you will or*not, for it is next to im- 
possible to go up against the tide with a heavy- 
laden boat of any size. ^There are various methods 
of ascerfding the Kwakwa, and thence to Blantyre 
by Zambesi and Shirft, You may give yourself and 
baggage into the hands of the African Lakes Coi^- 
pany in Quilimane, in which case they provide you 
with boat, food, and men ; or you may hire a boat 
from a mercliant at so much a-d^ or for the entire 
journey ; a third way is to Jiire a canoe,, or canoes if 
you need them. This is the least comfortablb method 
*of voyaging, but with this advantage, that it is th€ 
cheapest. As a rule, cano^ afle ^ be had on moder- 
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ate terms. Boats are generally dear, but t^en you < 
tpike a large quantity of luggage in the boat with 
yoq, and are always tolerably comfortable yourself. 
The first river-journey en route to Blantyre con- 
sists of 80 miles of river to Marendene or Mopea. 
The latter place is six miles above Marendene, and 
is fised by nearly all traders for Senna and I'ete. 

Marendene is more suitable for the African Lakes 

' * 

Company, as they have a sub-station at Mafuru on 
the Zambesi. At either place, all your goods are to 
unship and carry over to the Zambesi, and for each 
load you have to pay 1 J yard at Marendene and 1 
yard at Mopea. Your canoes or boats hired at 
Quilimane turn back here, and you must pngage a 
fresh lot on the Zambesi. It is less difficult to get 
canoes on the ^ambesi, Jbut more difficult to get 
boats than at Quilimai^e. In fact, no boats are to 
Tbe had ; and unless you have taken a passage by the 
iA^frican Lakes Company, you have no alternative 
but to proceed by canoe. 

The first 40 or 50 miles of the Kwakwa is the 
most miserable apd monotonous part of. the journey. 
Supposing you leave Quilimane with the afternoon 
tide, you pnly get a short distance before the tide 
begins to turn, in which case you must pull up at 
the banjc and wait j)atiei^ly tiU the tide flows out 
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and begins to flow in again. With an experienced 
crew, or even good captain, you will have pulled up 
at one of tiie regular st^ions, where it is possible 
to cook ; for leUit be remembered, it is not possible 
to pull up just anywhere and walk ashore. When 
the tide is full, you are on a level with the branches 
of the trees on. the banks ; but when the tide is^out, 
you have a bank of 8 or 10 feet above you, and 
this covered with two feet or more of slimy mud, 
into which no white man is safe to enter, tlven at 
the regfHar halting-places you have to get carried 
ashore just on account of this horrid mud. Whilst 
journeying on the river one’s food consists largely 
of rice, and it is unquestiohably the best and most 
suitable food one can use. It has the advantage of 
being soon made ready, easily cooked, and can be 
carried cold and eaten at^any time. Besides, it is 
light and easily digested, and these are valuable 
qualities in a food the digestion of which one cajjf. 
help but little sitting in a boat day after day. 
Fowls one has to buy before leaving Quilimane, and 

« 

for these hq must pay about 6d. e^ch, and then only 
get mere skeletons of half-grown chickejis. Tinned 
meats must always form a part of the qu][5ply, but * 
they are not to be used oftener than one can help. 
A supply of food sufficient to*tqJce the crew up the 
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Kwakwa most be bought in Quilimane* Bice, 
beans, and peas form the chief elements. Bice suit- 
able for the crew costs about rupees per pmja 
(33 lb.) ; beans are cheaper. « 

It is almost useless stating the prices paid for 
paddlers, as they are liable to change, and one may 
have to give more than the usual price if boats*and 
cano^ are scarce. On one occasion I hired a boaf 
for £2 for the whole journey, exclusive of ttie'pay 
of the*crew. Next year the owner asked 76 rupees 
for the same boat on the same run, which, bf course, 
I never thought of for a moment. One may get a 
small boat sufficient to take his personal baggage, 
crew and all other expenses paid, at from £6 to £8 
for the journey ; or you may hire at so many rupees 
per day, and pay the cre^ yourself, the captain and 
steersman getting 4 rupees, and each of thb paddlem 
•or marinySro 3 rupees, half of which has invari- 
^ably to be paid in advance. Canoes ar% hired 
according to size. For a canoe capable of carry- 
ing 5000 yards of calico you will have to pay about 
80 yards of calico, or an equivalent in money. 

The journey Irom Quilimane to Marendene or 
Mopea usually takes five days. In the wet season, 
with a heavy current against you, it may take seven 
days. And even^ fti tj^e dry season, if heavily 
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• loaded, foil may lose a considerable amount of time 
bj getting on stmd-banks, and thus increase the 
usual length of the jounlby. I . have gone up and 
down the Ewak^a both in boat and canoes, and I 
am able to say that, considering the circumstances, 
there is nothing unbearable in either ; but a canoe 
is a'little dangerous, especially near to Quilimane, 
when you come in contact with broken water. 
One has to sit in a cramped position, and to be careful' 
in keeping his balance. I prefer a boat, even ^ough 
it be moi% expensive. To* a melancholy person, or 
one of choleric temperament, there is nothing more 
annoying than this part of the journey, for it is 
uncomfortable not to be able to land when you 
please — and even when you do land, to go to the 
ankle in mud, and come back into the boat making 
a mess of everything with dirty boots, or perhaps 
leaving a shoe ashore. One throws himself down • 
out of peace with all the world, and makes a mental^ 
vow that this is liis last trip on this part of the 
river. la such a case, if the fever has not already 
shown signs, the best thing one caij^ do, unless dur- 
ing the heat of the sun, is to take hold of a paddle 
and work vigorously till the sweat poursr out of 
him, by which time he will take a better view 
of life, and look upon the pett^ annoyances that 
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make his life miserable if brooded over, as a reg[ulai» 
part of the programme that must be gone through. 
The proper way is to gSt into your Wbat or canoe 
with a good supply of readable books, make your- 
self comfortable as far as you can, and bear the 
inevitable. 

•The second night after leaving Quilimane,*with 
a good crew working well, one can generally reac^i 
Inyando, which is pretty near the upper l*each of 
t*he tide. This is a general halting-place for canoes 
and boats going up and down. There Sre several 
hjuses owned by a coloured gentleman called 
Eamao, who rents the prazo or district, and col- 
lects the taxes.^ FoV mosquitoes, botl^ in point 
of size and number, I should back Inyando against 

• • 

^ In 1880 Senhor Kunez gave the following names and bound- 
aries of prazos to the editor %f this volume when descending the 
Shirfe and Zambesi in company— roup, being tlie yearly 
rent fixed at public auction : — ^ 

Shupanffaj from the mouth of the Shir^ down to the sea on the 
south bank of the ZambesL 

Luaho, along both sides of a branch of the with two 

islands opposite Maruru. 

Maindo begins at Maznro, and extends to ^he coast by the 
mouth of the^Quilimj.ne river. 

Marral, dn both sides of the Kwakwa up to a place called 
SJhhasQj^. 

Burdray from EnhasQj^ to the interior. 

Karungo, in front of Quilimane. 

P^in, below Karun^o.* 
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^any parT of America or Asia. Woe betide the un- 
happy man who comes here unarmed with a good 
mosquito-cuvtain ! Not (flily is sleep impossible, 
but acute misery is certain. He may be dressed 
in good strong tweed, but a tweed suit is no sure 
protection against them at this place. The only 

plan* is to have one’s mosquito-curtain efifectuaHy 
# 

^ged up before dark, have no light in the boat, 
and remain there no longer than is necessary. 
Mosquitoes, be it observed, are plentiful all th'e 
way, but inyando is the mosquito metropolis. For 
my own part, I prefer journeying by night, espe- 
cially in moonlight, to going during the day. By 
so doing, ^ you escape the great heat of the sun 
during the warmest part. of the day, and you are 
less troubled by mosquitoes when in motion. I 
think the time hangs less heavy on your hand, too ; 
for it is during the night when you are alone on • 
the rivgr-bank, a few natives in sleeping - mats ^ 
beside you, but no one to converse with, — the 
Southern Cross looking down upon you, the whole 
firmament lighted up with countless stars, and a 
full moon shadowing the trees and banks in the 

Quilimane-sal (of the BiJt), below Pipin. 

MadaUf on the Quilimane side of the river. 

Ringdnt, a small prazo below Madale. 

Tangalane, a small prazo below ^ingoSe the coast. ^ 
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river ruiming quietly by — ^not a motion/ save, it* 
may be, the ripple of the water or a breath of wind 
rattling the dry leaves *^of some paint-tree, — ^that 
one passes from pleasedness to (uive and eerinesa 
The whole scene is so inexpressibly solemn, one’s 
heart begins to fail in the contemplation of it — 
a feeling of loneliness creeps over one as i! he 
were {done in this great universe — ^and the only 
relief is got by remembering that the ‘Creator 

c a 

and Preserver of all is as near to the lonely 
traveller on the bank of the muddy •Kwakwa, 
Zqmbesi, or Sliir^, as in the heart of Edinburgh 
or Aberdeen. 

For the last two days on the Kwqkwa the 
scenery changes, and the journey is much more 
lightsome. Beyond the jjeach of the tide the banks 
of the river are sandy ^d grassy. Here* and there 
•a few large trees overshadow the river in some 
^cases, and as you get near the top you pass through 
several small lakes of the most lovely chriracter. 
Their banks are fringed with dense bushes. Con- 
volvuli of varied colours spread their Jong vines to 
the very top, and hang in graceful festoons, and 
open thejr tempting flowers to the sun’s rays. 
Monkeys sport to and fro among the branches, and 
king^hers and o^^r aquatic birds wait ready to 
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• pbance <)n tmfortonste fishes that come near the 
surface. 

In connection with the^ lakes, the great pit^ is 
so few see them., Ko one thinks of taking a jour- 
ney to East Africa to see a Windermere or Eillar- 
ney. In going up the river you meet with great 
patches of water-lilies, whose cup-shaped flowers 
float upon the surface. The leaves, supported on 
petioles* often several yards in length, lie flat on 
the water or sway with the ripple. Most common 
of all watSr-plants is the water-cabbage, Ptsfia ttra- 
tiotes — Pirido Alfasinha of the Portuguese. It^is 
even to be seen both on Kwakwa and Shiri ; and so 
plentiful is it on the Shire, that I .have known the 
river to be blocked by it for two months at a time. 

Cocoa-nuts are confiuedjentirely to the sea-coast, 
but Boras^s or PalmjTa palms are plentiful when 
you get within twenty miles of Marendene. They 
form a* veritable forest at Mopca, and are most^ 
invaluable as timber, for when cut down and dried 
and split, they form rafters for houses, and are, in 
fact, used for poets and framewo^. There is a 
marked absence of timber at Quuiman^ and for 
many miles up the Kwakwa. Occasionaliy you 
see a SterewUa, or wool-tree, now and then an acacia. 
There is a comparative abuijdan^ pf fig-trees^ w^ch 
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answer well to the sycamore of the New Teiftfonent. « 

The fruit sometimes hangs in imme^se clusters 

on the stem and bare bfhnches. It is« edible, but 

fii 

too often destroyed by ants and^ worms. There 
is a small orange grown at Ntena, and also a 
number of mango -trees. An attempt has been 
made to raise cocoa-nut here, and there are a Tew 
trees bearing; but there is little chance of cocoa- 
nuts doing so far from the coast, unless it might be 
where ‘there was abundance of saline matter in the 
soil, and where the salt breeze comes direct from 

the sea. 

■ 

Along the river-banks the natives grow consid- 
erable quantities of rice, millet, sorghum, roggy 
(=rye), beans and peas, ground-nuts, and semsem. 
In every village almost there is a Banian trader, 

who has the crop, in many cases, bought before it is 

% 

«> ripe. They give good prices, and send the grain on 
Quilimane to be retailed there. The ground- 
nuts and semsem are disposed of to the European 
houses, and sent direct to London or Marseilles. 
There is a large business done in oil-seeds at Qudi- 
mane. From th§ Zambesi, too, come large quanti- 
ties of toil-seeds, that either find their way to the 
« 

Eongdne mouth of the great river or to Quilimane. 
In the trading of oiLseed there is a vast deal to be 
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^ohe. S^naem grows freely, and the cultivatidn of 
it has only to be encouraged. Oil-seeds, such as^ 
smmm and ground - nuts, Ho not sell at a price 
sufficiently high t« stand a heavy freight ; and on 
this account it is only on the lower river, where the 
expense of transit is comparatively small, that a 
paying profit can be realised. Little if anything 
h£& been done by Europeans in the cultivation of 
oil-seeds *themsclves. It has been found cheaper, 
to buy them from the natives; but there is no 
reason whatever why, by using cattle and plough- 
ing and working the land thoroughly and well, the 
cultivation of this crop should not pay. A farm of* 
say a hunted acres of Zambesi land under semsem, 
ploughed by oxen, harrowed, drilled, and kept clear 
of weecte as much as possible by nutchine rather 
than hand l&bour, should bring in a very handsome 
profit to tlie farmer, be he European or otherwise. 
Now that slavery is illegal, even in Portuguese 
territory, labour is sometimes scarce ; but by using 
ploughs worked by oxen instead of hoes in the 
hands of the jiatives, tliis defect could easily be 
remedied. To employ thirty ^atives^ to turn over 
with , hoes what one man (a native) with a plqugh 
and four oxen could do, is a waste of labour, and 
more expensive in the end, • “ - - 


B 
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THE ZAMBESI. * 

( 

‘Saving left the £wa£wa, and got all one’s bag- 
gage and goods across to the banks of the Zambesi, 
the first thing to do is to arrange about canoes for 
tlje rivers Zambesi and Shirk A good deal of ^irri- 
tation and annoyance has to be undergone bWore 
everything is ready for the journey onwards. There 
maybe difficulty in getting canoes, or th^ canoes 
may be there but no men to paddle them. Men 
have to be paid forehanded, and in addition they 
must have calico given them to buy food. Paying 
beforehand is a bad system, but the Portuguese are 
responsible for it, and all Europeans hav^ to suffer. 
Were the natives to accept half-payment even, one 
would not hafve so mdch objection ; but tliis they 
will not do, so a traveller is entirely at their mercy. 
However, it seldom happens that they desert their 
canoes, and are thus to a good extent honourable. 
The price for a three-bank canoe — that is, one with 
eight men— costs 32 yards for the cdnoe alone, 
16 yards for each man, and a fathom •each for food. 
In addition, tl^ capkSn and steersman get a fathom 
extra ; '&nd it is always a good plan to see that your 
crew have plenty^ of food, even though you should 
have*to give thSm a IfCtle extra calico for this pur- 
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{)Ose. You may save a day on the river by judiaous 
kindness, which pays itself twice over. • 

At Mazar^ the Zamben is about 1000 yaidb 
wide. A beautifiri river it is, looking from the 
Mazaro banks. It is studded with islands of various 
sizes,,the sides of which, clothed with coarse grasg 
and shrub, are enlivened by many a creeper and 
convolvulus. On the opposite bank is the Shupanga 
country. Veil wooded, and the home of monster • 
baobabs. Many of these are of enormous thick- 
ness. The ‘baobab under which rests the dust of 
Mrs Livingstone (27th April 1862), measures 66 
feet in circumference 4 feet from the base. Its* 
limbs are huge trees in themselves. Out of Shu- 
panga forest come most of the canoes used on the 
lower reaches of the ZambSsi and the Kwakwa. 
There are m*any kinds of ha^ wood to be found in 
the forest at Shupanga; and were they more acces- 
sible froili the coast, they might be turned to good 
account. Kosewood is reputed as being in abun- 
dance, and 'Lignum vUob is not uncommon. The 
latter commodity is exported from the African 
coast at Zanzibar, and commands a ^igh price in 
the- English market. At Mazaro, on the lef^bank, 
there are a number of mango-trges, said to have 
been planted by Jesuit missiSnaries* centuries 
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This may veiy well be true, and a good work they& 
did when they did so. These trees are of great 
value, for they bear splendidly, and Rave a mag- 
nificent effect on the landscape." 

It is a sad pity that so little has been done by 
the Portuguese to encourage the spread of (puit- 
trees, such as the orange and lemon and fig. There 
is no. reason why the banks of the Kwakwa should 
mot have been almost lined with orange and lemon 
trees. Such a work deserves high reward; and 
what higher reward can one have than the assurance 
in his own conscience of having conferred on pos- 
terity an endowment of fruit-bearing and long- 
lived trees ? The bane of Portuguese rule is want 
of public spirit ; and it is not difficiilt to account for 
it — for how few Europeans come to Africa to stay 
permanently ! And how can a man be expected to 
take a very lively interest in a place where he is 
merely a Government official for a few*' years — 
in a service which is often more exile than pleasure, 
— ^an unhealthy climate to contend with, and other 
depressing influences around him ? • 

Ascending i;he Zambesi and Shir^ in canoe or 
boat'is' a slow process. One need never count on 
reaching Katung^’s in less than twelve days from 
ll^azafo, and fourteen Mays is the more likely time. 
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fOn one occasion I was three weeks. The cifrrent 
on the Zambesi is excessively strong. By &ir th^ 
most profitlfble way, both in point of time abd 
labour, is for the* crew to get on to the bank and 
pull the canoe with a rope made of palm-leaves. 
The. captain and steersman remain at their po^t, 
and guide the craft round the corners, of which 
there are many, owing to the action of the water 
wearing* away the bank. By failing to stem^jrop* 
erly a strong current at many a point, you may 
be carried down half a mile before being able 
to get your craft’s head on to the stream. I re- 
member well losing the bulk^of a forenoon in this 
way. I9 going round one of these comers the 
boat must be properly steered, so that the force 
of the current may not coihe broadside on. It is 
difficult and trying work ascending the river. You 
see before you in the morning where you are likely 
to earner at night ; and often you have to stop short 
of that. The men get tired; the paddles are 
dipped in the water with little force, and the craft 
makes but poor headway. You try to encourage 
the men, and make mention* of plebty of ‘porridge 
and beans, or rice and meat ; but it is of ncfayail — 
their strength is gone, and the ^isest course is to 
pull up at the first good stoeping^ank and*cafl]p 
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for fhe night, get an early start next morning, and. 
<make the best possible of the forenoon before it gets 
edccessively warm.^ It is a lazy life t6 lie either in 
a canoe or boat under the shade of a grass roof, 
with a warm atmosphere all round you ; but it is 
^^gerous, during the heat of the day, for a {)uro- 
pean to exert himself either by poling or paddling, 

«r 

though in the morning or evening a little exer- 

r o 

^ One of the pleasantest features of the canoe voyage is the 
singing of the boatmen to the plunge of the paddles. Songs 
written down (phonetically) by the editor on the ^wakwa, Zam- 
besi, and Shir&, were : — 

, 1. Doun^ mutthmSgo demmlah. 

Ai ! oh ! oh t ai ! 

2. Kamardnni vumSri iwah 

Wo ai ! oh yai ai ! 

Yiima b^ma. 

o 

3. Makascre nam5ra goua 

Manwcre ngona 
Gona gona. 

4. Puddi mawcca 

Quedsa quedsa vad6 
Chinga chinga vadA 

I. 

No. 3 is a cradle-song, gona meaning sleep, and Mm/mre = little 
Manuel. After a song has been repeated fifteen or twenty times, 
suddenly <a new o,ie is struck up by the capUcto, to be repeated as 
often or more. Some songs have paddle accompaniment in equal 
strokes, hke the spondee foot - ~ in Latin verse, while in others 
the paddles have a trochaic character — where the short or 
shallow stroke form4‘ a kind of byplay or of&et to the deeper 
and xh($re powerful effort. ^ 
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•tiou in *thia way may be beneficial. Unless one 
knows exactly how the sun affects him, it is foolish- 
ness to ran%.ny risk by needlessly exposing himself 
in the sun. • 

When camping on the river in dry weather, one 
need trouble himself little as to having or not hav- 
ing a tent. A mosquito-curtain, 7 feet long, 3 J feet 
mde, and 3| or 4 feet deep, having the top made of 
strong talico, is all that is required, with an,extrg, 
blanket to spread over you towards morning. A 
mosquito-curtain of this kind is easily made, and it 
is easily rigged up at night. One has but to spread 
his bed on as dry a spot as is available, put in four 
holes at ^he corner, and tie the curtains by the four 
corner-loops, and the whole is finished. It requires 
only a few minutes to complete the arrangement ; 
and so simple is it, that a boy or one of the crew can 
manage all that is necessary. The poles that the 
canoen^ or boatmen have for punting their craft 
are quite suitable for the curtain ; but if one cares 
to carry four light rods, then so much the better. 
On a wet night a tent is unquestionably necessary ; 
but there are few wet nights in theidry season, and 
you can generally arrange in your boat under your 
grass roof for one night. Observe, I am not recom- 
mending travelling without«. tent.* All I soean is. 
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that'should one be in apposition when he*can’t geb 
pne, or when the taking of one is an extra burden, 
he can do well enough without. Itf is different 
travelling on the highlands without a tent, for the 
nights are cold; but even then one can get on easily 
\jithout one. Your men will erect a grass .hut, 
in which you can kindle a fire, and sleep most 
comfortably, and be warmer than in a tent. On 
tarriving .at camp, tell off a few men to' erect a 
lisaJcasa — and before you have rested long the 
lisaJcasa will be ready. One has to see that the 
fire, if he has one, is properly in order before he 
goes to sleep, else he may be awakened by the 
place being ablaze, and be compelled make a 
header out through the walls, with no clothing 
other than hie night-shirt or sleeping suit. 

To a keen observe* of nature, travelling on the 
Shirfe river will be by no means unpleasant, although 
he will have to put up with many unpleasantnesses. 
He should always have with him a supply of books, 
so that the time may never be heavy ofi' his hands. 
Keeping one’s self thoroughly occupied is a con- 
siderable help towafds warding off fever. Be 
carefviP’of over-exertion, no matter how. People 
have to blame tijemselves, and not the country, 
fot masiy an attack of- fever. By taking due care. 
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•without t)eing hy^ochondris^, one may perfordi the 
river-joumey without ever having fever ; although, 
on the otheif hand, there are subjects who would be 
attacked were they ever so careful. One comes 
upon a herd of buck, and of course he must have a 
sho^ no matter whether he can kill or not. 
follows after the herd in the greatest excitement, 
and it may be, before he has time to get*a good 
chance, he has run several miles. He thinka< now. 
of retracing his steps; but the distance seems a 
wonderful'deal longer, and he is getting more tired, 
so tliat by the time he gets back to the river he is 
played out. Instead of at once changing his clothes, 
wet withr perspiration, his shirt especially, he lies 
down to rest in his wet ones, and soon after feels 
chiU and cold. The truth "is, the same proceeding 
in Scotland would almost ensure a cold, and in 
Africa it brings on fever. The country, as a matter 
of course, must be blamed. Africa has a bad name, 
and you can’t do wrong in hurling one more ana- 
thema at the old continent. But the man who 
performs such an indiscretion (to use a mild term), 
is himself to blame for his otVn carelessness. Un- 
doubtedly, in travelling by river from Quilifiume to 
the Shij^ highlands, you have to contend against 
influences hurtful to healthy but by due can you 
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maj neutralise the evil, although you cahnot deny 

t 

,the fact of danger. 

• The river-journey from Mazaro or Mopea, or from 
the African Lakes Company’s stations at Maruru (all 
three quite near each other), is very interesting until 
^ou reach the Morumbala Marsh, when it becomes 
more wearisome on account of the low banks, and the 
monotonous winding and twisting of the river. ^ 
, aloi^ the banks of the Zambesi there aib villages 
built on the highest ground and most prominent 
places. It is always cheering to be able to halt at 
one of them, and have dinner or breakfast, or per- 
•haps what has to answer very often for both. A 
crowd of natives assemble, and pass thejr remarks 
on what you do, how you eat, and the kind of 
food you arei eating. * On the Zambesi the white 
man is not such a, curiosity now; but still an 
Englishman is a rare enough animal to excite the 
curiosity of a dozen or so of women with their 
babies and children. They crowd round you, and 
see no harm in enveloping you with an'‘atmosphere 
redolent of greasy sweaty bodies and dirty cloths. 
The slightestdndiscrfetion on your part is sufficient 
for them to chuckle and giggle over, and any little 
pecuharity you may have is discussed by all. Then 
liiey speculate* as to •your private affairs. If you 
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•have with you a quantity of goods, you be 
wealthy. They take for granted that you aiie 
married; afld the speculation may be as to hdw 
many wives you have, and how many children. 
If you are in need of fowls, or eggs, or flour, you 
givq the order for nuiUmda to be brought in, aqd 
then you will see that your friends who have 
been chatting so glibly have always an eyb on the 
main cRance. Mcdovda they will bring ; buUtime> 
though money to you, is of no value to them. They 
of course Ssk double value for an old cock or a tough 
hen, and may have the audacity to offer you half a 
score of addled eggs ; but seldom can they withstand 
the tempte,tion of red beads and calico, so that you 
can, as a rule, make your bargain at a fair price, 
and have little cause to (^)mplam. • Very often it 
happens tHat some old man or woman sitting some- 
where in a verandah or below a tree will do you a 
deal of* harm, keeping the party from selling by 
hinting that they are not getting full value for their 
merchandfee. In such a case the best way is to 
walk off with your calico, and leave the seller to 
the advice of the old humbflg; and*it theh usually 
happens that a party thus led into losing ^ good 
bargain, turns round and makes i( uncomfortable for 
him or her. There is a great deal* to be learfied*in 
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buylag from the natives, no matter what it* is. Theji 
have no idea of one price and sticking to it ; and 
although one may think that he should ^ever change 
his word, he wUl find that unlessr he is prepared to 
advance a little he will make few bargains. Through 
l^ne the native mind will be educated to say, “ I 
want so-and-so for this article,” and to stand by it ; 
but at present they never know what they want ; 
< and .to make sure that they will not sell their 
merchandise too cheap, they ask what they are 
certain is beyond the value, and far beyond what 
you are likely to give, and gradually come down 
'until they see that you are not inclined to go any 
further. This, however, is not the case with every- 
thing. Fowls, for instance, are sold according to a 
standard price, which fluctuates slightly, and a few 
other things are more or less the same. On the 
low rivers where the Portuguese and Banians have 
long been trading, oil-seeds and grain are?’ sold by 
measure, so that there is less irritation on both sides. 
The natives there, too, know the value* of money, 
and this simplifies matters greatly. • 

At Quilimetne foMs cost fid. or fid. each — 
and fsAre skeletons often at that. You can buy 
a pig for a rupep, and there you may have fish 
ofit b# the rivdlr ; bufr unless you know what they 
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9 xe, you better leave them alone. As yoti go 
up the river, the price of fowls and every other, 
article falls * but you may have great difficulty iSi 
obtaining them ait the villages on the banks of 
the river. At Mazaro fowls cost about 3d.; and 
when you ascend the Sliir^ to Chipitula’s country^ 
you may get as many as you like at one foot of calico 
each, or six feet for five fowls. I have never known 
them chfiaper than this, nor do I ever expect to see« 
them lower in price than three for one yard of 
calico, worth about 4^d. At Blantyre tlie price 
used to be this ; but it has risen lately to half a 
yard each, and they are cheap even now at that.' 
I mentioi^ these facts in reference to fowls, for they 
are the main element of food, both on the river 
and elsewhere. Tinned mdht is good enough, but 
it should only be used occasionally. Besides being 
expensive, it is not so easily digested as fowl ; and 
the latter, when roasted, stewed, or made into a pot 
of thick rice-soup, is very palatable. On the river, 
if you ha\^ a mind to, you may always have a 
plateful of the inevitable nsima or ugali. This is 
made out of native flour, and ^hen thoroughly well 
cooked is good enough; but unless well Copked, 
should be taken very sparingly Ijy any save those 
who have strong digestive powers.* It shouM Be 
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boiltiil for at least half an hour, to oorrecb all de-o 

c 

^ciendes in grinding. 

‘Three days’ good hard rowing and p&ddling take 
you to the mouth of the Shir&. ■ Below the con- 
fluence of the Shir^ with the Zambesi is Shim- 
Vfaxa, where the Portuguese Government has ^had 
a custom-house for the purpose of checking all 
transit goods cleared at Quilimane for the interior 
at tmnsit duty. Below the custom-hoilse is a 
homestead, which till recently was held by Sefiora 
Maria. Here the French house had ^a station, 
which was destroyed by the Machinjiri last year. 
Away to the right, as you ascend the Zambesi, is 
a range of hills, which are a pleasant feature in 
the landscape. These hills rise to perhaps 1000 
feet, and in among them are some fine bits of 
scenery. At one point they come down to the 
river, so much so that you have to keep well out 
for fear of grounding on stones. This ■point is 
above Shamo, on the Shir^, and not far below 
MorumbtQa. Until you reach Moruihbala, two 
days farther on, there is nothing very special to 
attract your attention. The Zambesi, a fine wide 
river» is studded with islands and sand -banks. 
The banks of th^ river are high, and you may 
cmn^l 'almost anywhere. There are villages up 
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river*- bank tiU you reach the Morumbala 
Marsh; but one cannot help thinking that there, 
might have bben a vast population compared with 
what there is, but* for slavery and its effects. The 
country is capable of supporting a dense popula- 
tion, ^instead of a small village every two miles or, 
so. !these natives pay a poll-tax of two rupees 
ea(^ to the Quilimane Government. The country 
is divided into so many districts called prazos, > 
which are put up for auction every three years. 
The lessee ^ays the Government the rent, which is 
based upon the number of residenters, and he (the 
lessee) has to collect his money from the natives^ 
either in jaoney, merchandise, or labour. In this 
way much injustice has often been done. Natives, 
when paying their taxes in oil, seeds, er grain, have 
had to pay beyond the real value of the tax. Again, 
they were compelled to give labour when required 
by the lessee ; and the result of this system is so 
unsatisfactory, that every few years the natives rise 
against the 'white man. On the other hand, it is 
difficult for a* Government to rule thousands of 
natives unless they have them'thoroughly id hand ; 
and the money necessary for doing so must, to a 
g^at extent, come from themselves 

Under Morumbala is perhaps the* most pl^i^ant 
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part "of the journey up river. Wherever you hav^ 
9 high mountain beside you, there is a feeling of 
grandeur about the place, especially if "it is clothed 
to the summit with tropical vegetation, as is the 
case with Morumbala. Its height is put down at 
4,000 feet above sesrleveL Standing alone on the 
plain, the effect is impressive. On the right ‘bank 
of the river is a great extent of Borassus palm, dhd 
cbehiQd rises a range of low mountains, that follow 
the river for many miles. This mountain is put 
down as the Manganja range; but, as is the case 
with all the ranges, every little peak has its own 
name. The river at Morumbala winds and twists 
about through a vast marsh, which is a ^rge lake 
in the wet season. One part of it even in the dry 
season goes under the name of a lake, and is a 
pleasant sheet of water. Going through this marsh 
is very monotonous and unpleasant, besides uncom- 
fortable. Mosquitoes are numerous; and owing to 
so much long grass on both sides and wet ground, 
it is difficult to get a good camping-place. Before 
going into the marsh, one is better tp be provided 
with firewood sufficient to cook his meals for two 
daysj 'for there is little to be got, until you are well 
through it, that^ will serve for fuel, unless you 
dhn 'gat a supply of «dry reeds or strong grass. 
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#In the marsh is«to be had good fowl-shooting. 
There is a vaxiet 7 of large birds — cranes, storks,* 
flamingoes, &c., — and if one has plenty of time, 
and not particulai* as to losing a day or so, he 
may enjoy himself even here. 

Haj^g got through the marsh, the journey be- • 
comes more pleasant and interesting. The banks 
are clothed with a variety of bushes and trees, 
and these again are clothed with many brilli&nt ; 
creepers. On the left bank, ten miles or so back 
from the river, rises the range of mountains that, 
with breaks here and there, extends to the Murchi- 
son Eapids, and the country gradually rises as you 
go backwajsis until you i-each the highest level, 
about 3000 feet above the sea. Mount Clarendon, 
or Chiperoni, stands prominently out*; and once 
having seen the Mong’we range of peaks, there is 
no misdoubting them again. 

Above Jlong’we the Kuo comes on its way from 
Mlanj^ to the Shir^, and at the confluence of the 
Kuo with the’Shir^ there is a village which belongs 

to the Makololo.* This was Chipitula’s chief village 

• • 

in the lower extremity of his territory, and it was 
here that a sad scene was enacted in 1884. The 
Kuo here at its mouth is about 100 yards wide, 
a pleasantrlooking river navigable for ten or twel^ 

Q 
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miies, but bejond that there are a series of rapids 

* which render all navigation impossibla At the 
Euo you are beyond Portuguese territory. It has 
long been disputed by the ^akololo and the 
Machinjiri, and Chipitula made several attempts 

* at asserting his authority far below the Euo,^jivhich 
resulted in war between the Machinjiri and the 
Makololo. Chipitula is no longer there to defend 
hhr territory, and it would be a good boundary- 
line were the Euo made the limit of Portuguese 
territory, and recognised by them as such. Beyond 
this they have never been, and even the Machin- 
jiri’s jpraeo below the Euo, though in Government 
hands, was a very rebellious one. * 

At the Euo it is well to lay m a stock of food, 

for above tlSs you enter upon the Elephant Marsh, 

« 

which lasts for three or even four days. This is 
a wearisome part of the journey ; the river takes 
many a tortuous turn, and there is little* to relieve 
the monotony. To one who desires sport, however, 
there is generally abundance of game 'in the marsh. 
Large herds of buck of various kinds come to the 

• ft 

river-edge, 'and buffalo and elephant as welL Hip- 
popotami are to be seen by the half-dozen, and 
if one has time* and heavy guns he may do damage 
^ong them. * 
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• Crocodiles are to be seen here and there all 

up the river, but they are not always most plen> 
tiful when th^ are visible. Ko one is safe to 
venture into the nver at any point, except it be 
in the most shallow place, where he can see a 
clear«^ttom for a distance round him. 

At the head of the Elephant Marsh there is 
another huge belt of Borassus palm. Farther on 
you come to Mbewe, Chipitula’s main village,* in 
the upper end of his territory. Above him a few 
miles, on the other bank, is Maseo’s village, and 
farther on is Eatunga’s, on the Blantyre side. The 
journey by river is *now at an end, and the first 
thing to db is to get canoes or boats unloaded, 
and the loads sent off to their destinations. If the 
men have been from Mazaro, they turn back at 
once. The Makololo chiefs whom you have seen 
are kindly disposed towards white men, English 
in particufar. They, however, think they should 
be made a good deal of, and expect a present from 
aU who pass up. 

There is ofteh considerable difficulty in getting 
porters at Ehtunga’s to carry loads to Blantyre. 
If one has a large number of loads he may hate 

to wait tin men come from the highlands, and then 

# * • • 

he will have trouble, likely, in getting heavy boxas 
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sent away. It is well to have all loads under 
50 lb., and if over 50 lb., not more than 90 lb. 

f C 

Calico is not such a rare commodity now, and un- 
less they can get a load they San go with easily, 
they simply go without. There is less trouble, too, 

' in every way, when your loads are small and*man- 
ageable. Unwieldy loads — such as boxes requmng 
several men to cany them — are always a source of 
trohble and initation. It is not to be expected 
that every load can be kept to 50 lb., but it is 
what should be kept in view. The price paid 
hitherto for carrying a load to Blantyre is one 
fathom of cotton, worth about 9d. Doubtless the 
price will rise, but by using oxen and 'waggon in- 
stead of men as porters, the latter may be made to 
think twice ‘before they refuse to canj. 

The first three miles m route to Blantyre from 
Katunga’s are over a level plain. A 10-feet wide 

C 

road was made at one time, and has been hoed 
occasionally, but it is generally so overgrown with 
grass as to render it almost invisible. Having 
walked these three miles, you begiif the first ascent, 
whi<^ for a short distance is very steep, being as 
much as 1 in 5, coming to 1 in 10, winch lasts 
for a few hundred yards. Then you have an 
{urcent of 1 in 20* and there is nothing steeper 
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than thisT Ascending the hilla is hard wCtrk, 
especially after you have been having so little* 
exercise durihg the river-journey. Coming round 
this and that corner, you have some lovely bits of . 
scenery. The hills are all separated from one 
another by ravine and valley, and in some of these, 
you may descry a stream winding its way to the 
Shir^, or hear the gentle noise of a miniature water- 
fall, or the gurgling of a small hill-bum going 
steadily on its appointed course, contributing its 
quota to the main stream. Around you is the 
richness of tropical vegetation ; tree and flower tell 
you that you are in .a country that knows not frost * 
or snow. aThe air is exhilarating, too, after the 
heavy warm atmosphere of the river, and you feel 
as if you could live for ever in such a place, and 
wonder how it is that the world is so arranged that 
in one place human beings are so thickly packed 
that life iS a burden, whilst a fine and free country 
lies unknown and iminhabited. 

At Makoko, four miles above the plains, water 
is to be had in the valley below the road, and 
Katunga has built a village here, where an^ one is 
welcome to put up for a night in a big hot Se bas 
erected for himself. After refreshmg one’s self here 
you proceed onwards, still ascending, 'till you %bml 
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to Cbipiadu, wLere 70a turn to the otlier side of 
'tiie ridge, and descend 8I0WI7 till 70U come to 
Madziabango, where 70a have more* water, and a 
rest if 70U have a mind to. Above Madziabango 
the road ascends until 70U come near to Mbame, 
.which is within fourteen miles of Blantyre. IVom 
Mbame to Blantyre is a delightful walk, as *is in- 
deed the whole road ; but too often one is tired and 
< heavy, and not in a position fully to enjoy the 
scenery through which he passes. 

Undoubtedly, if one wishes to avoid being 
troubled with looking after boats and canoes, the 
better plan is to take the African Lakes Ciompany’s 
steamer, and go right from Moruru to JEatunga’s. 
There is always an agent in Quilimane, from whom 
aU help, and information as to prices, &c., can be 
had. 
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Made known twenty-five years ago — Four settlements now 
made in missions and trade, with three inland steamers — 
Names of chief trees in hill forests — Distribution of plants 
according to temperature on river and hill — Case of baobab 
— mudaius and Jatropha CwrctM — Msliku — 
Borers in Njombo jmd bamboo— >Bark • cloth — Method of 
miJting, and warmth — Same bar^ for fence-ties, house-par- 
titions, lien-coops, grain-bins-^Canoes at Mozambique — Soil 
and dimate for coffee — Land and labour cheap— Transit easy 
— ^Need of more settled government — Forty acres of coffee 
already — ^Re|)ort on sample by London brokers — Cinchona 
growable all over — Indigo grows wild — ^Water-power for mills 
— ^Plea for a British protectorate — District equal to Cape 
Colony and Australia — £100,000 already invested — KongSne 
mouth df Zambesi true outlet of Shird valley and highlands 
— Should be made a free port — Need of guarding natives 
from rum, gunpowder, and kidnapping. 


It is now tw«nty-five years since Dr Livingstone 
proved to the minds of peoplh at home the exist- 
ence of Lakes and mountains in a part cC ]^t 
Africa supposed to be nothing bu^ a waste wilder- 
nesa By delivering lectures.in soille of th» ehidf 
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towns in England, Scotland, and Ireland, he crated 
<an interest in this new region, which took a practi- 
cal shape in the Universities Missioh, referred to 
elsewhere. He showed that this new conntiy was 
no mere desert, but a well wooded and watered 
land, capable of being turned to good accpunt. 
He was most enthusiastic regarding it, and looked 
upon it as a home suited for many Scottidi fam- 
ilies. His published life (by Dr Blaiki^ tells us 
that to further his colonising scheme he would 
have spent £2000 of his own private money. 
The scheme was found then impracticable, but the 
' idea has never been lost sight of. At present there 
are the Blantyre Mission, with several sub-stations 
at Zomba and elsewhere, fulfilling, though perhaps 
not exactly in his way, his ideas; and then, in 
addition, the African Lakes Company, endeavouring 
to establish commerce and agriculture ; and Budi- 
anan Brothers, growing coffee for export, hnd sugar 
for local consumption. On the west of Lake 
Hyassa the Free Church of Scotland has a mission 
station at Bandawe, on the lake shores; another 
onthe'Angeni hills' and at Maliwanda, 60 miles 
to th6 north of Nyassa. On the east of Hyassa 
the Universities Mission has established itself, 
Mth^a steam^ on l&e lake. On the Shird river 
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is a small steamer, the Lady Nyassa ; and oqp the 
lake another, the Ilala, — ^both the property of the 
African Lak6s Company. 

Taking the Sbir^ highlands as a district, and 
as a whole, it is a delightful country, and only 
requires to be better known to be better appreci- 
ated' and taken advantage of. Even yet people 
ar^ too apt to suppose that Africa must be arid 
and bafren, though to a certain extent „ this, 
is not the case as regards the Shir& highlands. 
During th“e dry season the country has a bumt- 
up appearance, but there are many streams and 
bums that never, dry up even in the hottest 
weather.. The presence* of hills, and mountains, 
and valleys gives to the landscape a varied and 
grand appearance, and influences the climate to 
a great de^e. Hose mountain-sides are, many 
of them, clothed with dense bush to the top, 
especially' in ravines and gorges, and they have 
a dark, dense appearance, ever reminding one 
that only in tropical countries can you find such. 

As tropicaL countries go, the Shir^ highlands are 
well wooded. Of course oife need .not look for 
large forests of great trees; such are notf to be 
found. Beside streams you me^ with handsome 
specimens of Mbawa {Khaya sme^lensis), having 
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a dear straight stem 30 feet, with a di&md;^ o{ 
3 feet at the base. This is the chief tree used 
for canoes on the upper river. Th€n there are 
Nyonwe (Nuana congesta), and other species of the 
same genus, Mkundi (ParhUt flicordia), a very 
handsome tree, having tasselated flowers atta^ed 
to a peduncle often 18 indies in length. Mwenya 
is another tall straight-stemmed tree ; and Mvfliyi 
ti^EryfiiropMeum guineensis) is a giant, having arms 
spreading like a monster oak, and hard-wooded. 
Looking from an elevated position, one* can easily 
teU the number of streams that exist over a dis- 
tance of twenty miles, through seeing the dark line 
of big trees along each water-course. • 

There is a marked difierence between the vegeta- 
tion on the Kver and'that on the highlands. In 
South Africa, botanists have found sometimes that 
a river may delimitate the habitat of certain 
species. You may find a plant growing fi%dy on 
one side of a river which is not to be found at all 
on the other side. There is no such marked differ- 
ence between the vegetation of the nver and that 
of the highlands, lllfany species grow in common ; 
but ceftain trees and plants are distinguishable as 
belonging to the, river, where the heat is greater, 
afld ethers agaih to the highlands, where the^mer- 
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^luy nui/ fall to 37° in the cold months for a>few 
nights. The baobab, for instance, is never found, sq 
& r as I havS seen, at an elevation of over 2000 feet. 
Tamarinds, too, ace confined to a similar altitude. 
Baobabs are plentiful all along the Shir6 banks, 
both below and above the cataracts. Then on the 
shore of Nyassa you find them again. On Lake 
Shirwa island the baobab is the chief tree, but on 
the higUlands at Blantyre and Zomba not a .trace, 
of it is to be found. A traveller might almost be 
able to tell his altitude by observing the limits of 
the baobab. 

On the other h^nd, as has been remarked, there> 
are certain species that grow over a great extent of 
country, have a wide range of temperature, and 
thrive equally \rell at sea-lbvel and •at an altitude 
of 3000 feet. Amaranthvs cavAatvx, or Love-lies- 
bleeding, you find growing profusely at Quilimane 
within a*few yards of the river. The same species 
meets you all up the river; and at Blantyre and 
Zomba, at old gardens and deserted villages, so 
freely does itk grow, that often on a wet morning, 
when one has to force his \fay through it, he is 
inclined to make a mental vow that his connection 

c 

with Love-lies-bleeding will ceasq from that date. 

Cwrcas, again, grows intb a haodeonte 
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shrub at Quilimane, and it does the sa&e at’ ai^ 
elevation of even 4000 feet. But though there are 
thus a number of species having a wide range, the 
difference between lowland and h^hland v^tation 
is quite apparent. The difference is not so much 
in quality as kind. On the river you meet mth 
grass growing to 10 feet or even more, and where 
there is a patch of dense bush you find it garlanded 
« with, graceful convolvuli and a host of leguminous 
plants ; but the same holds good on the highlands 
wherever you have depth of soil and* moisture. 
Compare the vegetation of one of those ravines on 
•the mountains at Blantyre, say .Ndilandi, Malabvi, 
or Soche, with any part of the Shirfe, sav^ perhaps, 
the Elephant and Morumbala marshes, and you will 
find that vegetation, though of difEbrent species, is 
as luxuriant in the one place as the other. The 
aspect in both cases is tropical, and consequently 
grand. • 

It has already been remarked that there is no 
forest properly so called on the highlands. The 
country is covered with trees, but they are on the 
whole Small,, with the exception of a few soft* 
wooded trees, such as Fmi$ syconumts, or Mkuju of 
the natives ; Vit^ umbrom, Mpindimbi ; Erythrym 
^>emaa, Chandhnba ; Parinarium mdbola, Mb^bu ; 
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9rachy$t^lia Imgjfolia, Njombo, the tree hsed 
chiefly for bark-cloth ; and a few others. The most 
important tree in the Blant jre district is the Msukd. 
It has a wide range, and is confined to a high alti- 
tude. I have not seen it below 2000 feet, nor do 
I believe it has been found bv others at a lower 
elevation. Livingstone in his Last Journals makes 
mention of it as being abundant on the highlands 
to the east of ITyassa. Its botanical name isx Na - » 
paea Kirhii, the Chiao name Msuku, and the fruit 
Lisuku, plural Masuku. I believe I am correct in 
saying that four-fifths of tlie wood used hitherto at 
Blantyre and Mandala has been Msuku. Seldom* 
do you find a good tree over a foot diameter. You 
may get them to measure. more, but then they are 
nearly always rotten in tfie centra* A far more 
common size is eight inches square. The wood is 
reddish when green, turns darker when dry, and 
occasion^ly you see a piece that might pass for 
mahogany. It splits readily when cut into boards, 
twists and cracks and gets exceedingly hard when 
well dried. However, it lasts well, and is not so 
soon attacked by insects or &e borer as the softer 
kinds. Hjombo, for instance, is almost of*nq use 
other than firewood. The wood is exceedingly 
tough and twisted, but lasts only* a few ihOntfls, 
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I h&ve seen a full-grown tree ^ttadced and weS 
bored by insects in less tban three months, liake 
couples of Njombo, and, every mommg a month 
after, there will be a shower of dust to sweep out 
of the room. The same is too often the case now 
with bamboos. When the Mission parly arrived 
at Blantyre nine years ago, every stream abounded 
in tail and well-grown canes ; but these have all 

c 

'been* used, and unless one sends four or five miles, 
mature canes are not to be had. Young bamboos 
get eaten by insects in a short time. We have not 
yet hit upon a plan that will render them imper- 
•vious to the borer, and a new roof, after the first 
month or so, keeps sending down daily a small 
shower' of bamboo dust. In some of the houses, 
such as store,* &c., where sweeping is not resorted 
to, you may find dust from an eighth part to a 
quarter of an inch thick that has fallen from the 
bamboos that have been used on the roof. ‘ 

BARE-CLOTH. 

ft 

It is the bark of i^jombo and other species of 
Brou^^tegia that the natives use for bark-cloth. 
Stanley mentions a species of Fm* as grown 
sped&fiy by varions *ttibeB for the purpose of 
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iKa^-dolh, Sp^e and too, found” the 

Njonibo used for bark-cloth. I have known 
bark of the ^baobab made into cloth by the natives 
of Shirwa island f but on the highlands, where the 
Njombo is plentiful, nothing else is used. It is 
wonderful how people adapt themselves to circum- 
stance. On the river, where it is warm, little or 
nothing need be used ; but on the highlands, espe- 
cially di&ing the cold months, it is hardly possible '> 
for people to get on without some Uttle covering, 
unless they choose to remain in their huts all day 
beside the fire. 

To make good bark -cloth, experience and care’ 
are requiied just as in almost everything else. In 
the first place, the selection of a clean stein is th.e 
most important part ; for a* knotty bark can never 
make good doth. A man may proceed to the bush 
alone; but often, as in the case at Chirasulu, a 
number bf men will go and make camp for days in 
the bush, when they cut down a number of trees, 
averaging about six inches in thickness. Selecting 
those that have a clean stem and whole bark, free 
from knots, they cut off about six feet id length, 
make a slit the entire length, and after beafing for 
a duirt time, peel off the whole piece. The outside 
bark is then scraped off, and4he retaindfif In 
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this '•way it is carried home to the villi^, Iftee 
which it is steeped for a couple of days in water^ 
often in the stream by the village, 6r mud-hole> 
The next process is the manufacturing of it into pli- 
able cloth. On the village green or place of assem- 
bly, there are often one or two logs of hard wood, 
measuring about eight inches in diameter, lying 
about. The manufacturer sits astride one of thbse, 
lays j:he bark on in two or three folds, add begins 
to beat it. His hammer is a wedge-shaped piece 
of ebony or other hard wood, having d flat head 
grooved into so many diamonds a quarter of an 
•inch deep, and fastened into a pi^ce of split bamboo, 
which is tightened on the head by a bit^ of bark- 
twine. • In this way you may hear a tap, tap, tap 
going on for a couple ‘of days, and you know that 
cloth is being made. After the bark has been 
sufficiently beaten, it is stretched out to about a 
yard in breadth, and is then ready for*'use. A 
complete suit is thus made without a single stitch. 
There is a wonderful power in bark-cloth for keep- 
ing out cold. Though now few need wear it at 
Blantyre, yoi^see woihen with it often above their 
calico bn cold days, and in wet weather too ; and a 
feature one has {dways been glad to encourage is 
thein wearing bark-deth for dirty work — such as 
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.opening out ditchra, tramping claj, or moulding 
bricks, and keeping their calico dean for deaner* 
work. • 

There are varioas uses to which the bark of 
Njombo and its allied spedes is applied besides 
that of bark-doth. All the tying of fences, thatch- 
ing ot houses, and bambooing partitions is done by 
usin^ the liber of these trees. Then it is common 
to see at 'almost every village pigeon-houses md 
fowl-houses made out of a cut of bark from a 
^ Njombo tree. A ring is cut round the tree a little 
above the grotmd ; then four feet higher up another 
is made, and* a longitudinal cut completes all that is 
necessary. • The bark is easily f emoved in a piece, 
and taken home to the village. The longitudinal 
cut is either sewed together iJy Mgoji bark twine, 
or hdd by putting pins through both sides. The 
ends are closed by filling them in with split bam- 
boos, leaving a hole in one end for pigeons or hens 
to go in and out at. 

At Mlolo’s village, on Mong’we, I saw bins for 
holding grain i^e out of bark in much the same 
way as the fowl-coops and pigeon-hoijises. Each 
bin would hold several bushels, and would iSe to 

m 

a great extent secure from rats and» other vermin. 
The ends were closed in with a flat piece of h&k* 

T> 
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Mwed to the cylindrical portioi)3. Lying abont the • 
^village before being set into their position, they 
looked like huge drums. ‘ 

In many places canoes are often made out of the 
bark of Kjombo. I have not seen any ; but 1 know 
they exist on the caravan -route to Mozambi<|ae, 

o m 

and elsewhere. It often happens that a caravan 
travelling in the wet season is pulled up by ''some 
simiU stream now in flood, and again a marsh 
flooded into a lake. In such cases the alternative 
usually followed is to make a canoe out of bark, 
and ferry the whole party and goods across. It is 
dangerous work, however; and I know a case in 
which several women were drowned when crossing 
one of these lakelets. Speaking of bark-canoes, the 
wonder to hll who visit Mozambique is a native 
and his bark-canoe going out into the bay to catch 
fish, and to procure coral and shells, which they 
bring to the steamer for sale. Considering that the 
harbour and bay swarm with sharks — ^well known 
to the natives — ^it shows a deal of courage and skill 
on their part to undertake a voyagp out in a canoe. 
The canoe,.is so light that a man could easily carry 
i^. They seldom cany more than one man, whose 
time is entirely taken up in paddling and baling. 
T^^tien there is a favourable wind the canoe-man 
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ti&6S ids lam*doth, which for conyeaiience’ sake he 
has had wound round his head like a Mussulman’s* 
turban, tiles it*on to two small rods, which he sets 
up in the canoe, anEl away the craft flies before the 
wind like a thing of life — a wonder to aU who see 

them. 

• * 

THE SHQti: HIGHLAliDS AS A DISTRICT SUITABLE 
FOB COFFEE. 

In these 'times when planters in Ceylon and 
India have to contend against so many disadvan- 
tages, is it not worth, while considering whether a 
new field would not prove the* great remedy for a 
host of evils? Of late years Africa has drawn 

much attention from men employed iniiigricultural 

# 

pursuits, and that Africa will be the country of 
the future is a generally accepted fact. 

I wish tio be understood as speaking favourably 
of the Shir^ highlands as a district on the whole 
suitable for the cultivation of coffee, which we 
have proved, by samples sent to London brokers, 
to be of good quality. Planters in Cgylon'have 
suffered severely of late from the bug pest,* and 
not a few have had to give up their estates on 
account of bad times. I do notf come forward * 
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a TJtopian dream of a fine country with abundance 
of labour, a settled government, and a free port ; 
but I do not hesitate to say that there are in the 
Shir& highlands large tracts of hind well suited for 
coffee — that there is a very fair supply of labour 
at a small cost — and that transit to t^e coast, 

• o 

though a little difficult at present and freight high, 
may be much reduced, and, in fact, must be re- 

c 

duced, once there is more trade. What we desire 
first of all for the Shir^ highlands is a settled form 
of government. The Portuguese claim the coast,, 
and no one cares to dispute their claim, despite the 
fact that though they have had possession for 300 
years, they have done almost nothing* to benefit 
the country. Compare the results of Portuguese 
rule on thd' east coast of Africa with the colonies 
of Natal or the Cape, and the difference in favour 
of the latter is apparent at a glance. Want of 
energy and life, combined with lack of sympathy 
with the natives, keep the Portuguese colonies from 
progressing. 

For the Shir^ highlands and Lake Nyassa one 
may well .clflitn that England should assume the 
pjrotectorate. The lake was discovered by an 
EngliahTYiftTi and by English money, and the sum- 
t£^ of English caftital invested in the country at 
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fit 

tbe pi^ent momenji is not small; whereas Portugal 
has no money invested whatever beyond what few * 
would dispute their claim to. 

Let Portugal hove the coast, but grant a free 
port to the 'Zambesi, and let England exercise 
jurisdiction over the Shir& highlands, and then 
one may come forward and say. Here is a country 
second to none. 

As it stands at present, there is considerable 
encouragement to men of capital, although no 
..absolutely safe guarantee can be given. But we 
see men venturing large sums of money in schemes 
far less Mely to produce remunerative returns 
than the planting of coffee in* East Africa. Land 
can be had at a trifling. cost, labour in very fair 

quantity at a pominal rate, ’lliere is water-transit 

# 

to the coast only requiring to be organised proper* 
ly, a healthy climate suitable for Europeans, and 
a good r^ of blacks. Doubtless arrangements 
could be made with the Portuguese Government 
whereby a fixed rate of import and export duty 
would be levied, so that a planter would not be 
entirdy at the merc^ of the Portuguese Ifl addi- 
tion to the above advantages, there is the facf that 
coffee has been tried at Blantyre, Mandala, and 
Zomba, and has done remarkably welL Thdlr6 is* 
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nofff growing in the district coffee to the exfent^f 
about 40 acres, and this only the beginning. Each 
year will increase the area under Oultivation, so 
that a few years hence there will be a large coffee 
industry in the Shir^ highlands. Mr Middleton, 
writing of coffee in IN'atal a number of years ago, 
says that from a field of 20 acres well managed 
and highly cultivated a planter may tum'over 
£3000 a-year. I have not seen any account of 
this handsome sum having been obtained by any 
one, although Middleton has it all drawn out on 
paper; but I see no reason why an estate of 
200 acres under coffee in the Shir^ highlands 
should not yield a' clear profit of £2000 yearly. 
Basilig our calculations on 1200 trees to the acre, 
at the value of 4d. a tree, sold on ^e plantation, 
we have the sum-total of £4000 oh an estate of 
200 acres. Now 'surely we are safe in conduding 
that £2000 is more than sufficient "to defray 
working expenses, interest on money invested in 
madiiueiy, building, stock, and other material. 
Fourpence a tree is a low value fo^ coffee of good 
quality, for young trees well cultivated should 
yield one pound each without approaching to 
overcropping. 

^ The foUowmg is the report of Messtg Patry and 
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PaBteul', coffee-brokers, London, on a sample ^of 
Zomba coffee raised by the writer, and sent by 
the late OonAil, Captain Poot, B.N., to the Bev. 
Horace Waller : — • 

“The coffee particularly is remarkable for the 
depth and brightness of its colour, which gives to 
it a ^ue probably much greater as a fancy coffee 
suitable for certain foreign markets, than it would 
possess merely from its strength when roasted ; %nd 
it compares favourably, for appearance, with the 
^ j>roducts of *Europeaa plantations in British India, 
Ceylon, and Java. It is, however, a rather soft 
coffee, and liot likely to keep its fine colour very 
long. Indeed some of the bemes are already get- 
ting a little faded, with a mottled appearance, 
which, if it ^ade further progress, «7ould soon 
detract a good deal from its value in its present 
state. In all other respects the’ coffee is as well 
prepared &s possible ; it is large, well picked, and 
very dean-lookmg, smooth and even, and of bright, 
deep bluish-green colour, and worth in this market 
about 85s. per cwt in bond.” 

In connection with the prep^tion of the*above 
sample, I am in justice to it entitled to State, 
that I had had no experience whatever in prep^- 
ing coffee prior to my. sending away* the sample;* 
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atyl I maj also state that a broker in iJondon, alt a 
later period, gave me almost the same report> only, 
owing to having been imperfectly cnftd, the sample 
repi^ented a price much below what it would be 
really worth if well cured. I am confident that 
this drawback will be overcome in the course of a 
little more experience. At present there is every 
encouragement to invest in coffee, apart from home 
prices. 

The elevation of Blantyre is 3000 feet above sea- 
level ; the average temperature for th*e year abou^ 
50°, and the rainfall about 50 inches. On one 
occasion the mercury fell .2° below freezing- 
point, and on several occasions the temperature 
has i)een below 40°; but with these exceptions, 
which are bad enough, there are ^ew others as 
regards climate and suitability generally for coffee. 


CINCHONA. 

Judging from reports of the London brokers on 
cincho'na, the mariret is so stocked with supplies 
from'Oeylon that little encouragement can be given 
to a planter to invest in this article ; and yet one 
Vohld think 'that, seeing the various uses to which 
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omchdna-Wrk m its many preparations can be^ap- 
plied, there must be a great demand for the article 
for many yefirs to come. Many planters in Ceylon 
who had a large interest in coffee are now planting 
cinchona instead, and the extra supply has, in 
consequence, brought down the market. 

idftherto we have tried hard to introduce cin- 
cholia to the Shir& highlands, and have only suc- 
ceeded mth a few plants. However, the few plants 
we have are doing well. One is justified in recom- 
mending the cultivation of cinchona, perhaps more 
so than coffee ; for in Africa, both on the east and 
west coasts, the coi\sumption of quinine is increas- 
ing dail}^ and were it sold at such a price as to 


render the use of it amongst the natives possible, 
the consum^ion would be enormou»; and surely 
one is safe in advocating the cultivation of such 


a product as cinchona, in a country which must 
ultimat^y use such a quantity of the manufactured 


article. 


On the hills, both at Blantyre and Zomba, there 


could be foimd an altitude from 3000 to 5000, and 
even to 7000 feet, with a rainfall and temperature 
that should suit several varieties of cinchonft; and 
the soil in those ravines and jungles is of the 'best 


quality, rich and deep, and would bb easily pitted. 
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SoiM of the species could be gram low«r*doiifn, far 
one can get a suitable locality at almost any eleva* 
tion from 1000 to 7000 f^t. * 

INDIGO. 

Jndigofera tinMoria grows wild on the Zambesi 
and Shir^, and at Zomba. In these days nfhen 
-mineral- dyes are taking the place of ^egetaUe 
ones, it is perhaps hardly worth while considering 
whether the cultivation of indigo woul<f be remu- 
nerative. If it be considered still worth growing, 
and likely to pay fairly well, then the Shirfe high- 
lands present a fine field. • 

In elearing land at Zomba for coffee, I had to 
root out a large quantity of handsome bushes of 
indigo. Most unquestionably, if indigo wiU pay as 
an article of commerce, there need be no doubt as 
to its suitability to the soil and climate of the Shir^ 
highlands. 

Water, too, is there in abundance. There are so 
many streams, the erection of factories would be 
an easy matter as regards position, for they could 
always be near to a supply of running water, which 
is ifivaluable on an indigo estate. There could be 
glovin* an unfimited. supply. It is growing at 
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Zombfi now, bushes over five feet high, strong and 
heathy. Probably some of the cultivated varieties* 
would requiib to be intioduced, but there should 
not be much difficulty in getting a supply of seed 
from India that would sow up a large extent. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OABDENINa AND AGBICULTUBAL WOBK AT BLANfYHE 
, AND ZOHBA. * 


Garden work begun, October 1876 — Home vegetable seeds first 
sown — Tomatoes and peas succeed — Melons fail — In 1877 gar ^^ 
den terraced and irrigated — Fresh seeds from Grahamstown — 
In 1878 plants of coffee, tea, vine and fruit trc'^a eleven dif- 
ferent sorts — Flowers, European and native — Vegetables — 
Avenue of Eucalyj^us^ globulus — Fine cypressesv-Experienoe 
at ]^ungusi since 1881 — Making of a sugar-mill of wood — 
Evaporating pots of clay — ^New wooden mill in 1883 makes two 
tons of sugar — Iron mill ordered in Glasgow in 1885 — Coffee- 
plants raised from seed of one bush — Ho\A twenty acres of 
coffee at Zomba — Coffee the chief hope of the Shir^ highlands. 

Appendix on Livingstone’s work done for the Shir^ river 
and highlands from 1856 to 1863. « 

It may be interestiiig to give a brief account of gar- 
den and agricultural work in the Shir^ highlands.. 

« 

On the arrival of the Mission p^y in October 
1876 , the first thing in the way of gardening was 
the s^ection of a small piece of ground in which to 

a 

BOW a small quantity of vegetable seeds. A gar- 
den^ fresh from home is very apt to look for soil 
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such & he has ^)e^n accustomed to. He feels jdie 
need of a little leaf-mould, wonders if turf can’t’ 
be had ; and the compost to be completed would be 
all right if he onlj had a little of that silver sand 
he saw on the Zambesi and Shir^. Let him at 
once give up the idea of expecting to find anTthing 
just so suitable, and make the best of what he has. 
Leaf^mould is to be had by collecting the decayed 
leaves an^ vegetation along the banks of streams ; 
but it is often worthless stuff, with little or no 
strength in it, and parts readily with moisture. 
Turf is not to be had at all, as there is no such 
thing as jj^manent pasture. ' The grass is of so 
_ coarse a nature that the surface of the ground 
never gets swarded over as at home. 

When operations were first commenced at Blan- 
tyre, a square patch was selected. This was hoed to 
a depth of seven or eight inches, made tolerably fihe, 
and raked' even. After rain had fallen, a little of 
each kind of seed was sown. The vegetables were 
such as are most used at home — cabbages, lettuces, 
onions, cauliflowers, carrots, cucumbers, melons, mar- 
rows, and tomatoes, &c. These were aU so^ and 
watered carefully — for let it be remembered ’that 
two (hiys without rain in the beginning of the rainy 
season is sufficient to roast up small vegetable seSds, ' 
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It BO happened that after the fiipt few idiowm rshi 
*did not come again for weeks — and this is no nn< 
common thing in AMca. HowevM,*a number of 
the seeds came fairly well. CalA)ages came best of 
all ; but caterpillars and slugs were so bent on de> 
stroying them that we never got any use of the first 

r 

plants. Tomatoes, as might be expected, felt at 
home, and grew and fruited splendidly, ^weet 
melons grew well until the fruit was nearly half 
grown, then they became sickly, and eventually 

• t 

died off. They were grown in the open, in raised 
mounds. This has been our experience all along ; 
and we have not yet succeeded in rai^g melons. 
The heavy rains dainage the leaves, and the vines ^ 
get cankered at the root, and ultimately die off. A 
line or twO' of " Little Gem ” pea grew well, but 
only to a foot in height ; a^d from the date of being 
sown to their being used on Christmas-day was only 
a length of five weeks. The Cape gooseberry, as it 
is called, did well, and is now to be seen almost 
anywhere and everywhere. Through the kindness 
of Mr Tidmarsh of the Botanic Gaydmi, Grahams- 
town, we had a fine collection of tree and orna- 
mental seeds. These, unfortunately, got damiged 
on the river, and comparatively few of them grew, 
^e sole representative of the Etiealyjfii is to be 
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.sewi ill filantyTe ^uore, towering to a height, of 
70 or 80 feet. * 

A few poftnds of En^h wheat were sown, 
but it never grew.* Oats from Cape Town, called 
the Queensland oat, as well as the Cape feed* 
ing oat, did well. A packet of American maize 
proved a complete failure. Kaffir com (sorghum) 
grew* weU. There was planted about an acre of 
rice, the sSed of which we obtained from the natives : 
only when the ground was soaking wet, however, did 
it come to niuch. A considerable number of banana- 
trees were planted along the side of the Mudi They 
grew well, Iffil the frviit has generally fallen into the 
han ds of the natives, as they take it from the trees 
before it is ripe. Thus a beginning was made i and 
riiough there was a good deal of failure; the experi- 
ence obtained was valuable afterwards. One may 
be a good gardener at home, but the circumstances 
under which he is placed in a new country may 
render his former experience to a large extent use- 
less. In the old country you know exactly what 
you are doing— ^ou have an idea as to what certain 

r 

crops should do, and act accordingly ; but in a new 
country it is different — and it is only after years 
of experience that you feel at home in your work, 

® m * 

and can act definitely with a fair measure of succ^. 
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Xn 1877, li& James Stewart, 0^, who* wah then . 
in charge of Blantyre, gave the station its true 
shape, and made a series of terracel, which have 
been of immense value to Blantyre. Water was 
brought a distance of two miles to the station ; and 
it was invaluable for garden purposes, as with the 
terraces it was easy to irrigate and grow crops in 
the dry weather. A fresh supply of seeds w& got 
from Grahamstown, and the garden could then boast 
of a variety of the most important vegetables. In 
the field we sowed patches of wheat, oats, and ric^ 
and in the flower section were a number of the most 
representative ; and* by way of fruit-tTees we had 
oranges and lemons ‘doing moderately well. 

With Mr Duncan’s arrival in 1878 came another 
supply of seeds, and besides, a variety of fruit-trees 
from Grahamstown. Mr Duncan brought with him 
from Edinburgh three coffee and one tea plant, and 
a number of grape-vine cuttings. Two oi the coffee 
and the tea plant ultimately died ; but one coffee- 
'plant (Coffea ardbica) lived and grew, and has 
shown that coffee is at home in ^e Shir& high- 
lands.' The fruit-trees were planted, and most of 
them have done well There are now growing in 
Blantyre garden orange, lemon, fig, pomegranate, 
pe^h, loquat, guava, apricot, nectarine, custard- 
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ap^e, applS, granadillaa, and several others. There 
• • • 
is a splendid variety of flowers : balsams are used 

largely for bedding-out purposes; geraniums grow 

into small bushes, ^d flower freely, though the 

blooms are not to be compared with those produced 

on a well-grown plant at home. 

Independent of home flowers there are many 
handsome plants and flowers indigenous to the 
country, add that merit a prominent place. In ijie 
kitchen-garden there is no lack of culinary vege- 
tables. Cabbages, lettuce, onions, leeks, carrots, 
beetroot, peas, beans, potatoes, and a number of 
others grow •well. Cauliflower lias not been a suc- 
cess, although there have been*a few good heads. 
In the fields, potatoes, wheat, and oats have grown 
well. Last year the wheat failed on account of 
too much rain. ’ One would hardly venture to say 
the Shir^ highlands was a wheat-producing dis- 
trict, and ft is never likely to produce wheat for 
export ; but wheat sufficient to supply the wants of 
a European population for many years to come 
may well be grown. Oats grow very freely, but 
nothing has ever been attempted in the way of 
making meal. The Cape feeding-oat is glown dhly 
for oat-hay ; and one cannot say tliat a sample oif 

potato-oat did more than give good stfaw. * 

• • 

E 
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^ A Tecognised feature at Blant^ is ^he'^aveaue 
of blue-gums, Euealyptm gldbvl'M, which extends 
for fully half a mile on the road fr6m Blantyre to 
Katunga’s. These gums were planted in 1879, and 
are now, many of them, 60 feet high, with stems 
quite a foot in diameter. This avenue is visible 
from any rising • ground miles distant. Thire are 
a number of ornamental trees in Blantyre Square 
ami round the station. Cypresses gibw luxuri- 
antly, and -have a gracefulness about them which 
one never tires admiring. Mr Dunc&n has done 
much towards making Blantyre a pleasant spot, 
where one may cultivate a loye for tiaLure without 
feeling that he is hampered by artificiid plan s, and 
designs ; and he deserves much credit for his work. 

In connection with agrfculture it may be of use 
to state briefly my own experience *in that line at 
Mlungusi, Zomba. Starting on my own account 
in 1881, my first eflbrts were put forth'in erecting 
a dwelling-house of the bungalow style, and then 
the making of a sugar-mill to crush nearly two 
acres of cane. I had had no experience hitherto 
— ^having not even seen a sugar-mill nor boiled a 
pound of sugar— other than what I had myself 
gathered from books and learned by a few experi- 
nients performed difficulties. I never ex- 
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pefted to attain .perfection in tlie maJring of tke 
mill nor the boiling of the sugar, but hoped to 
reach a fair measure of success, which I did under 
many disadvantages. For the two rollers of the 
mill I cut down a tree measuring two feet in 
diameter, so that two lengths of about four feet 
each supplied me with the rollers in the rough 
stage. Taking the centres of these, I then had 
them rounded equally, and cut an axle on bdth 
ends. At the top of each, two-inch auger-holes 
■wre bored at a distance of two inches, and strong 
wooden cogs gut in. The rollers I set upright in 
a heavy log sunk in the ground,, and fixed them in 
r.-ffejane so* that they should not separate too far 
when the cane was fed ip. ■ The axle of the one 
roller was brojight above the frame *so that a 
swathe having a square mortice could be fitted on 
to it, and at each end of the swathe an ox was 
yoked, so that the mill could be worked inde- 
pendent of manual labour. The juice falling on to 
a sheet of tin (the lining from boxes), was collected 
in a pot and thence carried to tl)p evaporating^ts. 
The pots used were made of clay by native won^en, 
and although they were liable to break, they stoo^ 
a remarkable deal of fire acpd rou^ ijsage. The 
sugar was separated from tw molasses ji^^^training 
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tlvrough boxes and pots. It is.ue;pdless to go ftto- 
* the whole process of sugar-making : it would only 
be of interest to a very few. The following year 
I used the same mill at Blant^e in crushing the 
Mission cane, and the next year made a new null 
at Zomba of a better kind, by which I turned out 
two tons of sugar. Perhaps the best test of the 
quality is the fact that it was all sold at a fair 

e 

prlbe. Time is money in Africa as well as in 
England or Scotland ; and I have now, whilst writ- 

C 

ing this at home in Muthill in July 1885, recei>^ 
a note to visit a mill being made to my order in 
M'Onie’s Engineering Works, Glasgow, which I 
mean to take out and erect at Zomba'withis.- 
next few montlis. In this there is considerable 
risk, arising from various causes; but Africa will 
never be civilised unless certain risks be under- 
taken and difficulties faced. 

Sugar-cane grows well at Zomba, but as there is 
no extensive consumption, the cultivation has to be 
kept in small bound?. Many of the canes measure 
twelve feet in length, with a diameter of from two 
to l^hree inches. 

As my chief hope of the Shir& highlands as a 
country suitable for ptoting lies in the cultivation 
of coffee, pwhaps better state my experience 
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iiMthat d&ection. It has been noticed above that 
Mr Duncan took coffee-plants with him from Edin-* 
burgh, and Chat one of these proved a success. 
The difficulty has always been to obtain a quantity 
of genuine seeds. This being the case, we waited 
pati^tly till this plant produced its first crop of 
berries, which it did the third year. The seed was 
all sdwn, and it grew well. I got a portion of it 
to sow at Zomba. The plants raised at Blantyre 
were partly planted in the Mission garden, part 
of them sold to the African Lakes Company. The 
following year there was a much greater supply 
from the jl&rdnt tree, and last year we all had seed 
in abundance from our own 'plants. My coffee- 
trees at Mlungusi (the name of my place at Zomba) 
grew remarkably fast.'* Of course I •took every 
pains with them, and having a supply of water, was 
able to irrigate them during the dry weather. The 
maiden cA>p was a heavy one — far too heavy, — only 
for a few plants it did not matter much. There 
are now twenty acres at Mlungusi, and it is in- 
tended to plant up largely this wet season. Coffee 
grows freely so far as has yet been experienced, 
and the quality is unquestionably go(^ To the 
(oedit of the Blantyre Mission be it said, it hi- 
troduced the first coffee-plaiit in the Shiri h^h/ 
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lands, which may be the begm^g of t&a iAdustiy 
’ whose bounds cannot be well defined. 

As the main idea in this* book 'is to interest 
people in the Shirfe highlands, (it may not be out 
of place to give a few reasons why England should 
assume at least a protectorate over that part lying 
above the Buo, and extending up to Lake Nyassa. 
In Cape Colony there are vast tracts of land held 
by ,iarmers and agriculturists, which only once in 
two or even three years yield them a profitable 
return. It is astonishing, even wheii one visits 
Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, and the intermediate 
ports, to see how poor the soil is, and ^et to think 

f 

how large towns have arisen in spite of •this great 
drawback. Of course these towns are only the 
outlets to the interior, but even then the interior is 
not a country of the first class. 1 do not mean to 
disparage Cape Colony, but I do make bold to say 
that the Shir^ highlands, and the valleys o^' the Zam- 
besi and Shirb would yield a far higher return than 
much that passes in the Colony as fairly good land. 

As yet we can hold out no prospect of a gold- 
field or a diamond-field, and the question might 
well be asked, "What do you offer us?” 

'It is perfectly true that at present there is no 
'^safe nor reuabie ^venunent in the country, and 
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tb€te is no* verjr gr^t security of property, nor an 
absolute guarantee of life; but the best way to* 
bring about these blessings, is for men and women 
of good character to enter and bring the country 
and its inhabitants imder the powerful influence of 
a Clpistian civilisation. Emigrants keep flocking 
to Canada and Australia \(ith no hope of being 
able fb do other for years than support themselves 
and their 'families. Why should not Africa liave a 
share now ? Sorely she has lain long enough under 
t]|}^ curse of darkness and superstition. Africa has 
no doubt many disadvantages; the distance from 
the “ old cbuntry ” is great, though not so far as 
Ali<4ralia7 then the expense of travdling is high, 
and at present the difficulty of reaching the high- 
lands is considerable ; added to these, nO immediate 
market 

These difficulties, however, if taken one by 
one, soon* vanish. Not so many years ago the 
voyage to Cape Colony in a sailing-ship embraced 
three months, and people k^t constantly going. 
The voyage to jQuilimane can be accomplished in 
little over five weeks. The expense of the voyage is 
high, I admit, but must be reduced. Let the Eon- 
gone mouth of the Zambesi be opened, and then 
the river-steamer may mee&fhe oeeaai>^ieaiuer, ^d 
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U;tus the journej from Englan4 t 9 Blantjre be'^o- 
complished in seven weeks, which is no great 
length of time ; in fact, with imperf^t communica- 
tion, the journey has been alreddy accomplished in 
eight weeks. As to government, whatever Britain 
may do, it is evident that her duty is to see. at least 

t 

fair-play in the scramble for Africa, if she does not 

take a more definite part. ' 

■ 

31ie country has been explored by British subjects 

and English money, and it is English money that 

r 

has done all the good that has been done. O^r 
£30,000 has been expended at Blantyre by the 
Church of Scotland for Mission work alone. More 
than this sum has been expended on Lake N^^aaa. 
by the Free Church of Scotland for the same pur- 
pose, and dver £40,000 has been expended by the 
African Lakes Company and other parties ; so that 
we have over £100,000 of English capital expended 

e 

in the Shlr& highlands. Let it be remembered that 

£60,000 of this money has been collected from 

Scotland — from the lonely widow in her Highland 

shieling, to the landed proprietor iu his lordly 

demesne. In addition, there is the Universities 

« , 

Mission, with a heavy interest staked in the coun- 

(I 

tiy, and the London Missionary Society, part of 
v^l^ose imports may pass up the Shir& river. 
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The Portuguqpe.daim the country, but th^ 
claim has no basis in exploration, treaties, or garri-* 
sons in the interior, and is resisted by the natives. 
The natives everywhere say they respect the Eng- 
lish, and so they ought. Let Portugal have the 
coast, work hand in hand with the English 
in developing the interior; but let the Eongbne 
moutL of the Zambesi be free, or at least let the 
import and export tariff be small. What hampers 
private enterprise on the east coast of Africa is 
tl},e want of free scope which is to be had outside 
of Portuguese possessions, and a fixed list. All 
one’s end^vours towards benefiting the country, 
andithe people, and himself, may be neutralised by 
Portuguese rule on the strip of seaboard. 

It is a notorious fact, too, that wherbver British 
subjects have gone, they have made countries pro- 
duce wonderful results, that in other hands would 
have remained poor and barren. Ko nation has so 
much right to colonise as England, for no other 
can make so good use of a country when they take 


possession of it. 

Surely it is useless to suppose that a counti^ like 
the Shir^ highlands can remain long unoccupied. 


It is perfectly true that there is not^mudi u{^n 
which one may go and actually placQ his h^d 
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the present time ; but I hav$ l^ng m^tain^ it; 
and I advocate it again, that the salvation of Africa 
lies in the development of her agricultural re- 
sources, and these are very proidising. In the Shir& 
valley, as already stated, semsem and ground-nuts 
grow readily ; plantains can be grown to any ex- 
tent ; and why should not plantain-fibre become an 
article of export ? Sugar-cane can be cultivated 
easily, although in the flooded state of the sugar 
market one can hardly recommend its cultivation 
as a profitable speculation. Coffea liberiea might 
be also grown on the lowlands, vdiilst there is no 
doubt whatever that Coffea arabica an^ those spe- 
cies suiting a high elevation can be gro'^ suasess- 
fully on the highlands. Cinchona, too, why should 
it not be cilltivated here, as well as^in Ceylon and 
India ? Doubtless there are drawbacks to these, but 
where is the country where there ore no drawbacks ? 
Indigo may not be worth cultivating since those 
mineral dyes have come so largely in vogue. One 
thing is certain — ^it^is growing indigenous in the 

country, which is a good guarantee that if foimd 

. * 

necessary it will succeed. Wheat can be grown 
sufficient to satisfy the wants of the European 
population, rad the commoner vegetables grown in 
a.kitdienrgarden at home, which hdp so greatly 
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in siaiiltailling one’s healih in a proper state, grow 
readily. The worst drawback is the long freight < 
from the hills *to the sea-coast ; but this may be re- 
duced, and managed much cheaper, once there were 
moro to be exported. Granting 300 miles of water- 
way on which a steamer may run, surely there need 
be no great hindrance to exportation for a product 
such fls coffee or cinchona-bark. In other countries, 
like India, Ceylon, and Brazil, the coffee industry 
has fought against and overcome far worse barriers 
than 300 mfies of transit by water. One thing is 
certsun : other nations are alive to the importance 
of this fin^ tAct of country, s(J well described by 
liviugstone in his ‘ Zambesi and its Tributaries ; ' 
and in the ordinary course of events, ten years 
hence will see a marvellous change — ^let us hope 
for the better. A visit from one or two planters 
of experience would be of vast importance; for 
their opinfbn, whether favourable or otherwise, 
would carry weight with it, and form a basis on 
which other planters might rely. 

THE KONGONB THE NATURAL •OUTLET OF THE 
ZAMBESL • * 

There is nothing new in bringing forward th*e 
Kongdne mouth as the natural outlet to the Zam- 
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besi AH who have entered the Za&b^i A:om 

f c e 

Qnilimane by the Kwakwa, know how inconvenient 
and expensive it is as compared with coming direct 
in from the ocean. The want of a good bar— or 
rather, presence of a bad one, which shifts often — 
has always been a drawback to the Kongdne mouth 
of the Zambesi; but it is a pity to condemn the 
Kongdne before it has been fairly tried. Soilhdings 
taken by Captain Foot, E.N., in the end of 1888, 
show that there is very little to fear were the bar 
properly buoyed, and a regular pilot “^stationei^ to 
guide coasting steamers into the river. The benefit 
of direct communibation with the sea ^ould be in- 
calculable, It would give trade on the Zambg^i an 
impetus that would be felt at once and permanently. 
In fact, without more direct communication with 
the ocean-steamer than there is at present, it is 
difficult to see how produce other than what is 
liigh in value and small in bulk can be made to 
pay. The advantages of having a steamer on the 
river that could run down the Zambesi and tran- 
ship her cargo into the ocean-steamer must be ap- 
parent to all. .^t present there is the overland 
journey of four or five miles at Mazaro, and in the 
wet season this is impassable owing to there being 
from two to three feet of water on at least two 
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milflB ol tins land journey. As has been already 
said, canoes and boats have to be hired afresh, and * 
there is great ^isk of produce being damaged, be- 
sides the extra expense and trouble of carrying 
overland, and making fresh arrangements for the 
Kwajpva river. 

Could produce be brought direct to the ocean- 
steamSr, there is no reason why a cargo of maize, 
sorghum, beans, &c., should not be sent to Cape 
Colony when prices are high. Such articles won’t 
a£|grd a higli freight, nor much expense in transit ; 
but That there is ample room for a large trade being 
developed dh Clie Zaipbesi, is a Notorious fact to all 
who Jpiow anything about it. The Kwakwa, in the 
end of the dry season, is only navigable as fal' as 
Mopea for the smallest canoes. Boats Tind barges 
can only, with difficulty, come to Marendene. It 
is no pleasant matter when you get on to a sand- 
bank with* a heavily laden boat, and can’t get off 
for hours. There has been a deal of talk about 
laying a tramway between the Kwakwa and the 
Zambesi. It has also been proposed to construct a 
railway between the Kwakwa at Mogorumbk and 
the Zambesi a distance of thirty mdes ; but all 
thode difficulties might be avoided by simply gra{)- 
pling with the Kongdne and ’working it efficiency,* 
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f' * 

there is direct communipatjon with the*^,' 
' trade on the Zambesi and Shir^ can only be spas- 
modic. The opening of the Eongone will never 
be effected by Portuguese monfey, nor will they be 
ready to transfer their custom-houses, sedng that 
Quilimane is an old established town. But, why 
shouldn’t the Eongone mouth of the Zambesi be 
made a free port ? Let this be once granted, and 
English capital will do the rest. The Zambesi 
valley is capable of producing unlimited quantities 
of grain and oil-seeds. Coffee you find grow^g 
wild along the coast — an inferior quality so - as 
size and appearance go, but one need not 'be confined 
to that ; and there is a strong presumption that the 
Liberian coffee we have been hearing so much of 
lately would find in the Zambesi v^ey a climate 
closely resembling that of Liberia. Eice could be 
produced in large quantities, and sugar might be 
profitably cultivated were the sugar markets in a 
better state. A very fair supply of labour could 
be counted on ; the natives, on the whole, work 
with comparatively little compulsion; only, what 
would ruin the natives as workers and as human 
beings would be the introduction largely of “fire- 
water,” which, alas! has already found its ^ay 
amonjg j^iem in small quantity. 
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y \ h^vj* responsibility rests upon the beads of 
» • ’ 
those who introduce ardent spirits amongst a race > 

of people who* are capable, under proper manage- 
ment and education, of one day becoming a great 
nation. Companies may make money and private 
traders may amass small fortunes by dealing in 
drink to the natives, giving them in exchange for 
grain and oil-seeds bottles of a compound of naphtha, 
fusel-oil, and rum ; but it is fearful to contemplate 
the results of such work. Along with drink come 
debasing and demoralising influences which sooner 
or'L.^er end in the utter annihilation of the race. 
Can this be4he survival of the fittest ? Surely no. 
It is the strong and intelligent killing the weak 
and ignorant. Let us hope that such a fine countiy 
as the Zambesi and Shirfe valleys, which have suf- 
fered so severely through having many of their sons 
and daughters exported as slaves to enrich other 
nations and countries, may not see the annihilation 
of the remainder through the introduction of drink, 
that a few European companies may declare a hand- 
some dividend, and that private traders may retire 
to Europe to spend their compefency. 

The introduction of guns and powder,'’ unless on 
a very limited scale, is also a dangerous proceeding. 
At the present time, for gunf iadd poaifder aja^ d rink 
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a trader could almosl get anything that*the*na|j^veA. 
• • • 
possess. The chiefs part readily with ivory for 

guns and powder, and they send their men to the 
coast with their ivory that theyjnay get these com- 
modities rather than part with it to a trader at 
their village for calico and other goods, except 

small quantities. 

* 

Of late the Portuguese authorities at QuiUmane 
ha^e been using stringent measures to keep fire- 
arms out of the country ; but one fails to see the 
use of shutting the custom-house at Quilimane and 
opening it at Ibo or Chisanga. Caravan afteiv^ara- 
van passes down to Chisanga for thfe ee.press pur- 
pose of selling slaves and ivory, and bringing back 
guns and powder, which articles they have not been 
able to obtain in quantity at Quilimane for the last 
few years. It is extremely unsafe to* put guns, even 
flint-locks, into the hands of the natives. One never 
knows how soon these same firearms mhy be used 
against the introducers of them. It is sometimes 
brought forward as an argument in favour of fire- 
arms that by arming weak tribes they become able 

r 

to stand against thSir oppressors. There is a good 
deal of trhth and meaning in such an argument, 
Were one able to regulate the use of these fire- 
arlns, and ^eep those weak tribes from using them 
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excepit sdf-defence. The diffictilty with the 
African is his inat)ilit 7 to avoid falling upon his 
weaker brother,^no matter where he finds him. A 
strong tribe attacks a* weaker one, but this does not 
prevent the attacked from attacking their weaker 
brethren in turn when they find their chance of 
successfully doing so. Most dangerous of all is 
their lia4}ility to turn at any time and attack the 
white man. The history of South Africa sho\;^s 
how risky it is to arm the natives. How many 
lives might hftve been saved on both sides had the 
Gov^ailO^t been a httle more careful to keep un- 
scrupulous merehants from importing wholesale 
such deadly, weapons ! • 


APPENDIX A. 

LIVINGSTONE’S WOBK FOB THE SHIBk BIVEB 
AND HIGHLANDS. 

It was in 185&*that Livingstone first entered* this 

part of Africa. He approached it not in the usilal 

way of landing on the east coast at Quilimane, or • 

at one of the mouths of the Zambesi,* and then 

• * 
F 
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_ going westward; but reversely, comitag ‘froca the 
far west interior after having i&scovered the great 
Victoria Falls on the Zambesi, he marched and 
sailed eastward till he reached* QuiUmane, from 
whidi he came home to pay his first visit after 
an absence of sixteen years (1840-1856) occupied 
in' mission work and exploration. His first con- 
tact with the Portuguese of this district was high 
up on the Zambesi at Zumbo, 500 miles inland, 
where he found traces of an old Jesuit Mission. 
Below Zumbo is Tlt^, 260 miles frbm the sea, a 
trading station and small Eoman CathoJj/?JL&8sion. 
Still lower on the Zambesi is Senna, only thirty 
miles above the mouth of the tributary Shir^. 

During the leisure of his home visit in 1856, 
Livingstone wrote and published his first book, 
entitled ‘Missionary Travels and Eesearches in 
South Africa.’ Tlien, too, the addresses which he 
delivered to the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge so stirred English hearts as to lay the 
foundation of the Universities Mission to Central 
Africa; while similar addresses, especially those 
in Edinburgh and to the University of Glasgow 
(his alma mater), laid a corresponding foundation 
for new Mission agencies to issue from Scotland. 

, In 1858, Ilvingstone started again, at the 
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head ef an Expedition fitted out by the Govern- 
ment, to explore the Zambesi and its tributaries, 
for commercial find scientific purposes. N'uw he 
bore the office of British Consul, but his heart 
was still faithful as ever pioneering on behalf of 
the kingdom of Christ. As he himself expressed 
it, “I view the end of the geographical feat as 
the begillning of the missionary enterprise.” This 
expedition lasted till 1864, and is the subject of 
his second book, ‘ The Zambesi and its Tributaries.’ 

During tliis interval, 1868-1864, Livingstone 
ascenSNMJje Zambesi and Shir6 several times. 
First he we&t up tl\e Zambesi as far as the 
Kebrab^a Eepids, 30 miles above TStfe, where he 
found his Makololo men, whom he left there ih 
1866 to wait his return. Early in 1859; for the 
first time he explored the Shirfe, and got as far 
as what he called the Murchison Cataracts, the 
^obstruction to navigation of the river which sub- 
sequently determined the point where the road 
which now leads to the Blantyre Mission should 
start. 

In May 1869 he made a second ascent of the 
8hir&, and formed a friendship with thd chief, 
ChiblsR, whose name was associated subsequently * 
with the Universities Mission in its 
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^ Chibisa’s village is across the Shir^, & Uttle 4iigher 
up than our landing-place for Blantyre, at Eatun- 
ga’s village, which is about fifteen* miles below the 
Murchison Cataracts, which iSie natives call MatItL 
He then returned to the Eongone harbour (the 
most navigable mouth of the Zambesi), in hope to 
meet a man-of-war and get provisions. In June 
1859 ' he went again up the Zambesi, flh far as 
TSt5 and back. Then in August of the same 
year he made a third steamer-trip up the Shir^, 
which he continued on foot so fw as on 16th 

f 

September to discover Lake Nyassa, «-—***'' 

In March i860 he started agdn from the 
Eongone, up the Zambesi, past Eebrabai^, on to 
tfie Victoria Falls, and to the Makololo country 
to Seshdke. On the return journey he lost his 
steamer, Ma Eobert, 21st December, on a sand- 
bank near Senna. 

Livingstone’s work in this expedition received 
a fresh character in the beginning of 1861, when 
he got a new steamer, the Pioneer, and with it 

f 

the Universities Mission party to be located — 
consisting of Bishop Mackenzie, with five English- 
men, and five coloured men from the Cape. With 
these he went first to the Bovuma, expecting to 
. 3 ^h Lake Nyassa by that river. In this he 
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entiidj^ failed, and ^had to come back to the^ 
Zambesi, and go tip the Shir^ to Ghibisa’s. From 
that point the pSrty went on foot by Mbame, and 
planted their station* at Magomero, twenty miles 
from Blantyre (but they passed within four or 
five miles). Starting again from Chibisa’s, Living- 
stone made a second visit to Lake Nyassa, on 23d 
September. Thereafter he went down again to 
the mouth of the Zambesi, to get a new steamer, 
Lady Nyassa, and some ladies who were to join 
the Mssion party. 

NevlS^.Tere sadder disappointments than befell 
these ladies. * On 1st ^February 1862, Livingstone 
received,theili, his own wife included, from H.M.S. 
Gorgon, at the Kongone. ' But already Bishop 
Mackenzie was d^d (31st January) ; Mf Burmp, 
too, died soon after. On hearing the tidings, there 
was nothing for the Bishop’s sister and Mrs Burrup 
but a desolate return to England. On 27th April 
Mrs Livingstone herself died, and was buried under 
a great baobab-tree at Shupanga. 

Again, at the, end of June, Livingstone got 
to the Bovuma (the Nyassa havmg been put* to- 
gether), but the result was nothing. £&rly in 
1863 he returned to the Zambesi, with a view ' 
to reaching Lake l^yassa by the way of the Shir£. 
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^ He left his steamer, Kyas^ ^ at t£e Mufchison 
Falls, pushed on to explore the lake, and got near 
to the north end of it. When he got back to the 
Pioneer on the Shirfe, 1st* November 1863, he 
had to wait two months for tlie flood to go down 
with. Meanwhile in July 1863 the expedition 
had been recalled. 

The third great journey of Livingstone* extend- 
ing from 1866 to 1873, and forming the subject of 
his ‘ Last Journals,’ was devoted to the exploration 

f 

of the water-system of the interior in the Lakes 
Nyassa, Tanganyika, Mcero, and Bang* "toK 


APPENDIX B. 

BOTANICAL NOTES. 

During my stay in the Sliir^ highlands I have 
collected nearly one thousand distinct species of 
plants, including all kinds. There yet remains a 
good deal to be done, which I hope to be able to 

9 

undertake. Those collected I presented to the 
Hei^arium of the Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, 
whence' they were transmitted to £ew, and dassi- 
' fled by Professor Oliver and his associates. Many 
6f the species were new and interesting botanically. 
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> A veiy notic^ble feature is the abundance of plants 
in the natural o^er Leguminosse, whilst others 
have hardly a representative. Leguminosae genera, 
such as Indigofera, <]!rotalaria, Acacia, Tephrosia, 
and others, are constantly before you. T^hrosia 
VogeUii is a handsome white-flowered shrub com- 
mon in all villages. This plant is well worthy a 
place ifl a greenhouse collection at home, as it 
keeps flowering from January to January. The 
leaves are used by the natives for stupefying fish. 
Thev are stripped from the bush, pounded in a 
mor^i^cud then thrown into the stream. The 
water changes As colour to a li^ht green, and the 
fish becoming stupefied, come to the surface, and 
are easily thrown out by thfe hand. Boys indulge 
in this freefy, and amuse themselves shooting grass 
arrows at the fish as they float on the surface. 
T^hrosia pwrpurea is another handsome species, 
having a profusion of purple-coloured flowers. 

Acacias betray their presence everywhere by the 
very sweetness and perfume of their flowers. Cro- 
talaria are all showy plants, and yellow the pre- 
vailing colour. It is astonishing how many of the 
larger wooded trees belong to the order bf Legu- 
minosse — Brachystegia, Lonchocarpus, Fterocarpus,* 
being genera made up chiefly of large trees; whilst * 
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the genera Bhynchosia, Eriosepoa, Doli^os, ^fiechy- 

nomene, Crotalaiia, represent chiefly small shrubs 

and creeping plants. The natural* order Compos- 

itse is also largely represented, extending from 

* 

the sea-level to the top of the highest mountains 
in the district, at least a range of 8000 feet. At 
the higher elevation Heliclirysums are proioinent. 
Senecio, Vernonia, and Conyza are genera pre- 
vailing largely at an elevation of from 2000 to 
4000 feet above sea-level. They are to be met 

f 

with everywhere. Old gardens arc veritabl^ur- 
series for propagating these genera, whidf^e so 
troublesome in cultivated groijnd. there are several 

t 

species of plants in SolanaceJB far superior Jo what 
I have seen carefully cultivated at home as green- 
house pl&nts. Datura aXba has^ most probably 
been introduced from the coast. It is a handsome 
shrub, having large, white, bell-shaped flowers, and 
broad dark-green leaves. The leaves, when steeped 
in native beer, are said to render it more intoxicat- 
ing. The genus Solanum has a number of species 
« 

aU common, and tomatoes are to foimd growing 
wild 'in every village. Ranunculus a^piatilw and 
ClmMis' KirhU are very representative of the 
'order bearing the former name : the former 
genus always reminds one of the buttmiup one 
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'was *80 familiar with at home; and the latter, 
though not like those clematises that adorn garden- ” 
walls at home* is a showy plant, growing to two 
and three feet, havfng white flowers, with a shade 
of pink running through the petals. 

There are very few Cruciferous plants. Brassica 
fimcea is cultivated and used as a salad, as also is 
a species of Cleome in Capparidacese. Malvaceae, 
Sterculiacese, Tilliaceae, Labiatse, Convolvulacea},<ire 
orders all having genera that include a great 

f 

many species. There are various species of Hibis- 
cus that- yield fibre, used less or more by the 

natives ; and other ^genera, as* well as Sida and 

* 

Abutilon, liave a number of showy plants. 

Amongst Convolvuli are a variety of gay-coloUred 
climbing and twining plants. There 'are a few 
good Irises, Caddlvema speetdbilis being a lovely 
yellow, entirely new. Gladioli are very common, but 
not to be compared with home-cultivated varieties. 
Amongst Amaiyllids are a few showy species. 

Biiphane toxicaria is common all over the high- 

■ 

lands, and Hs^anthi are found in shady spots 
beside streams. * * , 

lilies are to be found too, but there* are none 
very special, so far as I have seen. Water-lilids 
are plentiful on the Ewakwa and in the Morumb'^a 
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Maxsh, and also in pools on the lughlands. How- 
' ever, I have only seen one species, which was a blue 
Nymphacese, and not of much account. 

Of ground orchids there is A great variety, Disa 
being a very conspicuous genus. Epiphytals are 
not, so far as I have seen, of much importance as 
flowering species, though botanically, I do not 
doubt, they are very interesting. * 

Perhaps the most handsome tree in the district 
is the “Mbawa” of the natives, Khaya smegalm- 
m, from which nearly all their canoes are mad& 
“ Mwenya ” is another fine tree. “ Mbembu;*' 

inarium mobola, Mkundi,’’ Parkid filioordia, 

« 

“ Mwayi,” PrythropMeum grtmeensis, " Kyofly we,” 
Ev^ema cordaia, are all handsome trees, and good 
and useful "wood, but unfortunately^ only too scarce 
in the district 

Of grasses there are considerably over one hun- 

« 

dred distinct species in the highlands alone, ex- 
clusive of many that are confined to the lowlands. 
In these I do not include those species that are 

f 

cultivated as regular crops. 

I^rhs are not in ^eat variety. Adiantum Capil- 
lus Veneris and Adiantum lunulaiitm are very plen- 
tiful, as also A^lenivm furcaivm. Pteris quad- 
ri^nvita and tfretiea, Legthrolepia cordifoUa and 
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FaSktea Ihmiam, and others, are common. On the 
mountains are various specimens of tree-fern. 

Sdagindkt '’modAcepi is a moss to be met on the 
banks of streams, hnd in ravines on the mountain- 
sides. JUgwisetum mXgatum is plentiful; and tlie 
adder’s-tongue, Ophioglosmm vulgaium, could no- 
where be more consistently found than in the home 
of the serpent and deadly puff-adder. 

It is interesting to notice how the natives have 

found names for many trees, shrubs, and herbs. I 

have no doubt each name has its own meaning, 

although it would require a long time to find out 

the one-hdlf of them. In tlie case of Bxophytum 

mrnt^va, where the leaves of tlie plant immediately 

fold on being touclied, the natives have styled it 

“ Awile Ambujegwe,” which simply means ‘ his 

master is dead.’ Then in the case of another, 

“Msuka Chuma,” it means that the leaves and 

branches of this plant are used to disinfect the 

beads of a deceased relative by washing all together 

in water. “ Mlimbi ” is the name of a species of 

0 

Euphorbia, from which they make a bird-lime, and 
the word simply means stick fast, or hold fast. - 
These are merely specimens of a vast number of 
great interest, if one had the time at^his disposal 
to admit of Ids going into it Uioroughly. , 
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In writing this short notice, ^no attempt *has 
'been made at a scientific account of the botany of 
the Shir^ highlands, but merely a lew sentences 
which may be of interest to those who have a slight 
knowledge of plants. The genera referred to are 
mostly representative, and it would have been easy 
to have given a list of nearly a thousand botanical 
names ; but it would have served no purpo8e,*as few 
would have cared to trouble themselves with them. 
Tlie botany of the Shirfe highlands is very inter- 
esting; and since I have seen on my visit home 
many plants carefully tended which to me seemed 
not worth growing, 1 hope I may be able to send 
to my friends seeds of many plants far sape^’or to 
what they bestow much pains and attention upon. 
One thing I' have never observed, and that is plants 
having variegated foliage, so much run on for foliage- 
plants for table decoration. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

CHTEFS AND TRIBES OF THE DISTRICT AND THEIR 
WORKINa POWERS. 

• 

Ramakukan, a Makololo, rules the Manganja — ^Friendly to the 
English — raconteur — Forty wives — Chief village Chiillla — 
His head-man Mlauli — Three other Makololo chiefs, viz., Muli- 
iSma, Katunga — The tyrant Chipitula dead and his son 

GhikCLsd partly succeeds — Kapeni at Blantyre, chief of the 
Ajawa, old and timid — Malunga of Kdilandi impudent — 
MitSch^ of OJ^aztLlu now friendly — Nkanda of Mlanjfe — 
Chemlumti of Zomba,,all four Ajawa — ^The Machinga — ^Wayao 
chiefs ar^four — MalSmia of KumjSle^Kumtrija, ruined by the 
An^ni in a raid — Chamba of Cliik^a — Kawinga, also of Chi 
kSla, unfriendly — Matapwiri near Mlanj^, also Yao, and power- 
ful — Arab influence at Zomba and Chikala — ^Tljp WaySo supe- 
rior to the Manganja — Wa-nyassa i)eople on Shirwa island — 
Natives not very hard to train as workers — ^Not lazy — Calico 
plenty makes work neglected — ^We raise the price of labour on 
ourselves^Training to thatch roofs — Brick-making — Sawpit 
hands — Gang slack work when the master is out of sight — 
Eager for bugle-sign to stop — Power of talk — Love of smoking 
— ^Natives as carriers — ^Unyanyembe men carry 701b, — Ordi- 
nary load 50 lb. — Oxen our future carriers — Smoke and a few 
grains of maize a long support — Chi^f meal at sundown — ^Mid- 
day rest — Carriers always to be in sight of their leader, 

9% V 

CHIEFS AND TRIBES OF THE DISTRICT. * 

At the present time by fax the most important m&n 
in the district and neighbourhood is EamakuSan!' 
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He is one of the few surviving Makoloio whobac- 
companied Livingstone in the capacity of a porter in 
his explontion of the Zambesi and its tributaries. 
When Livingstone’s expedition vtas recalled by Lord 
Clarendon in 1863, Hamakukan and a few others 
were left behind. Livingstone had given them a 

r 

few flint-locks, and they, being men of determined 
character, assumed the chieftainship of the Man- 
ganjji tribe, who at that very time were in the 
greatest danger of being disintegrated as a tribe by 
the Wayao and slave-dealers outside, and by quar- 
rels and factions within themselves. The Man- 
ganja rallied round their new chiefs, and soon the 
Makoloio became a power on the Shir& Bama- 
kukan perhaps, more than any other, has befriended 
the English ) and but for his friendliness last year, 
when the difficulty arising from Fenwick having 
shot Chipitula liad assumed serious proportions, it 
is hard to say how the matter would haVe ended. 
When the first of the Mission party arrived in 1876 
he was kind and obliging, and has been so always. 
Of course, in speaking thus of a native one does not 
mean to say that he lias sworn never to do the Eng- 
lish a wrong. The bulk of the thieving committed 
in' the district has been by his men, but it wotdd 
be hardly fair to saddle him with the responsibility 
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of it; althoft^ sometimes we Have been inclined to 
think he had a ^owledge of what was ming on. • 
For one thing, •he has under him a numb^ of bad 
characters, whom h»has great trouble with himself, 
and it is no easy matter to keep them in good order. 
He exercises stem rule amongst those who do him- 
self an injury, either by interfering with his wives 
in his harem or convoying them away to other vil- 
lages. For such offences the punishment too oft^en 
is death in some form or other. He is now getting 
up in years, *but takes an active part in all that goes 
on. He is not a particularly good-looking man, 
even as blaek men go. He is blind of an eye, but 
I am inclined to believe that his one eye is equal to 
two. He is never without a supply of ponM, and 
he is not sparing with it to str^gers. * A heavy 
drinker himself, he evidently thinks otheis should 
be so likewise. He is also a great smoker of bhang, 
which, aloffg with pomM, has a tendency to make a 
man do mad actions. 

On a moonlight night you are almost sure to see 
Bamakukan sitting outside, about ten o’clock, sur- 
rounded by a few of his head men, a huge pot of 
pomii beside him, and the bhung pipe in Ids cheek. 
On such occasions he relates his experiences with 
the English, Livingstone and the steamer on the 
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river being an unfailing topic. It is vefy ehjojrable 
to lie cn a mat, fritb a clear mgon shining over- 
head, thV atmosphere cooling graduadly, a feeling of 
rest about you, and old EamakuJaui himself yarning 
about the good old times when he was young. The 
old fellow wears little or no clothing, and if you 
come upon him returning from his fields in the 
busy season of planting you would never pitch upon 
hi^ as being the chief. He never fads to beg a hat 
or an old coat from all who visit him, and in the 
most polite way. He will quietly tell* you himself 
that Bamakukan has no hat, or has no coat, or has 
no blanket to sleep in, which means that he much 
desires the articles' mentioned. If, however, you be 
favoured so far as to see his wardrobe, you would 
find a very handsome supply of clothing ; and pro- 
bably one might come upon a pair of his own 
trousers, or some of the many other articles of 
clothing that have mysteriously disappeared from 
Blantyre and elsewhere. The number of liis wives 
is far beyond what even the most prominent member 
of Salt Lake City would care to encounter. It is dif- 
ficult-to give an e^ct number, but certainly forty is 
within the mark. I am convinced he has a stand- 
ing number of more than forty. They are fat, sleek, 
afid lazy. ' Some of them are good-looking, and not 
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at all^pulsive ; bpt^ity the man who has to keep 
them all in orders He would require to b# some- 
thing else than human — ^probably one-fourm devil. 

Chirala is Eamak^an’s principal village, and is 
situated on the left of the Shir^, about seven miles 
below the first of the Murchison Bapids. His terri- 
tory e:ftends to the Upper Shirft, and about forty 
miles to the other side of the river in the direction 
of the Zambesi. He now claims the bulk of Chijli- 
tula's territory ; so, with the exception of a small 
strip held by Katunga, he follows the river on the 
left side from the Upper Shirfe to the Euo, having 
a breadth of 'fifteen miles on an ’average, and then 
on the right-side he may have a tratet something like 
forty by twenty miles. Under him are a number 
of head-men, chief of them being Mlauli. ' 

Besides Bamakukan, there are Mulilema and 
Maseo on the right bank, and Katunga on the left. 
These are all that remain now of the Makololo 
chiefs. Chipitula, whose ambition knew no bounds, 
was not a Makololo, but the slave of Mlooka ; and 
Chikusb, Chipitula’s eldest son, who gives himself 
out as a chief, has no Makololo Ijlood whatever iji 
bim. AU of those river chiefs are friendly, to the 
English, but one never knows* the day anything 
may occur that would afford them a pretext for. 

G 
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taking up an entirelj hostile^ {^sition. are 

all grealy, and have perhaps been a little too much 
made or. They know well the advantages to be 
derived from being friendly *1:0 the English, and 
they would only turn against us through a panic or 
in the hope of heavy plunder, without due consid- 
eration. Chipitula aped being an Englishm&n ; he 
much desired being great, but he never tlmught of 
being good. A tyrant in his rule, few of his people 
loved him, and only obeyed him through fear of 
being given to the crocodUes. 

Amongst the Wayao there is really no chief so 
important as Eamakukan. At siantyre we have 
the Ajawa sectioh of the Wayao, and th'e h^ad chief 
is Eapeni, who is now far up in years, and on the 
brink of the grave.^ Occasionally he pays Blantyre 
a visit, when he is well received and kindly attended 
to. In one way Kapeni is an exception to many of 

r» 

Ms kind. Quiet and reserved in his manner, he 

seldom ventures to beg, as most of them do, and 

when he does so it is done in the most polite way. 

He is, however, not to be considered a paragon of 
» «.• » 
virtue ; but he has a number of good points not 

often met with in an African. When a young man 

he was a ^een slavellf, and held his people weU under 

• ^ Since dead — May 1886. 
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him ; 1)ttt now his ^ulyects are most of them regard- 
less of his honour, and do pretty much ^ they 
please. WhenevOT there is a report of war, Xapeni’s 
first move is to get to the top of Soch4 with the 
bulk of his wives, and there wait in fear and trem- 
bling. One cannot help thinking that a just retri- 
bution follows men even in this life. When young, 
many a lieart he made heavy with the loss of 
parent, or sister, or brother, or child, carrying thefo 
off to the coast or selling them to the regular trader; 
and now when he is old his own days are often 
spent in care and anxiety, the least sound of war 
making hrm*take to ijie mountain. 

Besid^ Sapeni there are a ntimber of Ajawa 

chiefs all independent of one another. Malung'a, 

on hTdilandi, is a common visitor at BlanCyre, but 

he is to a certain extent under Kapeni. He is a 

detestable old rascal, impudent and greedy, and an 

entire stranger to truth, and the most persistent 

beggar of any I know. He will come straight into 

one’s house, set himself down on a choir, and make 

himself at home. He has been shown the door 
• • « 
oftener than once, but he never takes offence so as 

to prevent him from coming back. Having An eye 

always on the main chance, bis one object is the 

acquisition of ipanje — ^riches. 
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On Ohirazulu there are Igcajl^d several iLjawa 

chiefs w 1 friendly to the Missioif and the English, 

as, indeed, are all of them. Mito^6, whose name 

was before the public at hoW some years ago, 

is perhaps the most important of them. Nkanda, 

who at one time was not particularly fond of us, 

has for years back been staying on Mlanj&,'so that 

he is now almost out of the neighbourhood. At 

Zbmba we have got Chcmlumbi, another Ajawa 

chief, who is related both to Mitoch^ and Ekanda, 

aud at Mlanj^ there are several others. 

On the north-east side of Zomba we come in 
< * ^ 

contact with the Machinga section of the Wayao. 
Malemia, at Euhijale, we have had idost^ dealings 

ft 

with, and he has always been friendly. He is a 
sensual,' foolish chief. His main delight is in 
playing the fool and getting his men and women 
to laugh at him. At times, however, he talks 
sensibly and conducts himself well, but these times 
are, unfortunately, too seldom. He has under him 
a great number of people, but they are all less or 

more mixed up' in slave-dealing, which he himself 

< 

vakes an active part in. When the old chief died, 
the chieftainship was contested by another brother 
called Eumtaja, who eventually left Zomba with 
•p large number of followers, and who has given 
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Maleiaia immense Rouble by receiving runaway 
women and men^ so much so, that MaleAia de-** 
cided last yeaf on bringing the, Angoni/over to 
smash up Kumtaja,* which they did most effectu- 
ally. This action on the part of Malemia was 
extremely unwise, and the final result of it may be 
his own decapitation. 

There* are two other chiefs of some importance 
on Chikala, at the north end of Shirwa. One»of 
these, Chamba, was visited last year, and was 
friendly enough disposed towards the English ; but 
the other, Kawinga, refused to see the English, 
giving as hiS reason the fact thtft his mother died 
more than •twenty years ago when they were be- 
yond the Shirfe, not far from Livingstonia, after 
Dr Livingstone and his party had passed through 
the village. He could not see the English — Captain 
Foot and myself — though he had no objection to 
receiving a* present, which Captain Foot wisely 
withheld on such conditions. 

Besides the names of those chiefs referred to 
there are many small chiefs, but Itbey are to a less 
or greater extent* dependent on those alres-dy mei- « 
tioned. As you go north — ^the east side gf Lake 
Nyassa — ^you come in contact with some^ powerful • 
Yao chiefs; but I am speaking of those I know 
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personally, or from living ii^ close proximfty to 
them. SMatapwiri, who holds the key of the route 
to Quilunane by Mlanj^, is another ' important Yao, 
but my acquaintance with him is entirely i^m 
hearsay. He is not badly disposed towards the 
English, but he does not wish, I am told, that 
we should establish ourselves near him, ‘giving 
as his reason his fear that his slaves would run 
fibm him to us. This, of course, is a groundless 
fear now' for the idea of affording refuge to every 

I 

fugitive is exploded, and in practice it has been 
abandoned. 

Both at Zomba and Chika,la you cobae in direct 
contact with Ar&b influence; and it is ^pi^y re- 
cognised amongst the men in particular. Many of 
the men are dressed in long Arab shirts, which are 
only got either at the co4st or from Arab traders 
in the interior. The women are dressed in beads, 
which Arabs alone bring to the interior. Where 
Arab influence is prevalent there is a certain im- 
pudent independence amongst the men, bred, doubt- 
less, through man -stealing and kidnapping being 
Itroked upon as a manly and remunerative business. 
Arab influence is never for good, for they who 
come frofu the coast in charge of slave and trading 
caravans are immoral and filthy characters, al- 
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though tlie/ profess to be Mohammedans and keep 
up a certain amoynt of religious ceremony. » • 

In comparing the Wayao with the Mad^nja, I 
have always maintained that the people of the 
former tribe are superior. The Wayao seem to me 
to be a more manly and independent set of blacks 
than the Manganja. Perhaps it is owing to hav- 
ing had* more experience of the Way^ than the 
Manganja that I am thus biassed in their favovr ; 
but this would not alter the fact that. the same 
feature has t)een observed by others. Amongst the 
Manganja there are a number of fine, intelligent 
old men, quiet Imd civil, whom ‘one admires when 
they assemble to arrange a mitandv, (council) ; but 
many have a hang-dog look about them which you 
do not meet with so frequently amongst the Wayao. 

I believe the young men are kept so much under 
by the Makololo chiefs that they are prevented 
from having the same freedom Of action as the 
Wayao, which makes them feel as if they were 
slaves rather than free men. The Wayao are ab- 
solutely free when not slaves, and will not stand 
being curbed to*the same extent as the Manganja.^ 
I do not mean to say, however, that amongst the 
Mai^anja there are not a number of fine fellows 
all I contend for is, that the Wayao are a tribe 6f 
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nobler character than the Manganja, x&ore cf^ble 
of sur^i^ying and holding their o\{n. The spirit of 
independence is largely developed ''amongst them, 
which is a hopeful feature. At the same time it 
must be admitted that the Wayao have been a 
slaving tribe, and are so still whenever an oppor- 
tunity affords itself. The Manganja, on the other 
hand, are more given to peaceful pursuits. • 
iShirwa island is inhabited by people who call 
themselves Wa-nyassa (people of the lake), and 
there are a number of them staying dn Zomba at 
the Mlungusi. They are a quiet, harmless set of 
people, who at one time were Settled in large 

r 

numbers all over Ahe Zomba district ; but now they 
are harassed and crushed into a corner, until t.heir 
separate existence as a tribe is fast becommg a 
thing of the past.* Great workers in iron they had 
been, and still are, for they make the bulk of the 
hoes used in the Zomba district ; but unfortunately 
they are looked upon as fair game for both Mach- 
inga and Ajawa men-stealers. Those of them who 
are confined to tiie island can only come across to 
tl^ mainland and to Zomba by taking their chance 
of being^ kidnapped by the way, or walk during the 
night. Many of them have been thus caught and 
c&rried away and sold to the first caravan. Those 
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Wa-flyassa liave no^ means of helping themselves. 
There is no one io fight in their defence, ifod the 
only alternative for them is to struggle o^, or give 
up their independence and become subjects of 
Malemia or some other chief, who would show 
them little mercy. Shirwa island is not large, 
and the number of people that exist on it is more 
than dolible what the land is capable of support- 
ing, even were it good land, which it is not. They 
catch a good many fish, for one thing, which helps 
them greatly ; but even then they eke out a miser- 
able existence. One thing that strikes a European 
visiting th^ island w the large humber of children 
capable^ of» being taught in the* school. This is 
accounted for in this wise, that the children are 
confined entirely to the island, and do ncTt nm the 
risk of being caught aud carried' away. Different 
estimates have been given of the number of people 
on the isl^d, but one is saf^ , I think, in saying 
there must be something like a population of 2000 
of all kinds. Something must be done for them, 
for they can do little to help themselves. 


THE NATIVES AS WOBKEUS. 


9 


' Those who have experienced breaking-in the raw, 
native to work, have doubtless felt that they had 
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a hard work to perform. However, *l {hink the 

« wond^ is, not that the native do^ not work better, 

but tha^ he works so well. He itf not a very bad 

fellow on the whole. Although among them- there 

are a few that would try the patience of the most 

even-tempered man, there are a number of fine 

workers who require comparatively little looking 

after ; but the great bulk of them need t© be well 

kept at their posts, else they will take undue 

advantage of one’s being lenient with them. When 

one considers that a native who earns *a fathom of 

calico for himself, another for his wife, or she for 
« 

herself, and some half -yards fol the children, 
obtained by selling a few fowls, or a dezen or two 
of ‘eggs, need trouble himself no more about his 
wardrobe* for say three months, he cannot help 
admiring them f6r seeking more. Their own life 
at the village, stretched full length under the shade 
of the assembly tree, smoking their pipe, cracking 
jokes with one another, and a few pots of pomii 
in the background, is a life that a lazy man might 
well envy. Howfever, to the credit of both Wayao 
^ aqd Manganja be it said, they are hot lazy. Many 
of them^ work when they might well be enjoying 
.life at home ; and taking into consideration the 
facts that they could go through life without doing 
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haid]^ any work, ap^ from cultivating sufficient 
grain to support them, the depressing influence of ' 
heat, and the iifsecurity of their Uves in ^ country 
where the stronger^survive longest, there is good 
reason to congratulate them on their willingness to 
improve their positions by good honest toil. At the 
same time there is always this drawback, which is 
the case'aU the world over, as calico becomes more 
plentiful and easily obtained, they become more care- 
less and regardless of work. But the same principle 
applies to a man at home who retires after he has 
made a moderate competency. In their ey^ the 
possession df a 'dozen yards of balico, half-a-dozen 
handke^hiefs, a pound or two of ’’beads, constitutes 
a rich man so long as they last; and should the 
man who possesses these riches strut abbut like a 
lord of creation, and perhaps pay you a visit as if 
it were the greatest condescension on his part, and 
refuse to think of working himself, but, when spoken 
to about it, refer you to a few naked scrags of 
boys who have accompanied him, one of whom, 
most probably, has been staggering under the 
weight of his lordship’s flint-lock — for it is b^o^d^ 
his own dignity to carry it — ^you need nolj be sur- 
prised nor seek to anathematise the sons of Ham, 
even should your own crops be suffering for want 
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of hoeing. We have entered the Shir& higMands 
for th^express purpose of develcg>ing the country, 
and civilising and Christianising the natives ; and 
we need not expect that they will be capable for 
many years to come of attributing to us motives 
beyond what they themselves ever dreamt of. Such 
a motive as working for the good of a feUow-man is 
no part of their philosophy ; and though* we our- 
selves create in them, and by our supplying them 
with work and wages encourage in them, the spirit 
of manly and honest independence,' which may 
militate against our own interests, we cannot remain 
there as Christians without undeftaking a heavy 
moral responsibikty, and unless we have^in view 
thfe higher benefits that civilisation and Christi- 
anity brilig with them, even should we have to 
fight against such a difficulty as raising the price 
of labour by our own actions in introducing tlie 
cultivation of coffee, building of houses, and other 
work. 

In working with the natives one has to allow a 
great deal for their wont of acquaintance with the 
\50rk, and style of working, they may be put to. 

I remember well how difficult it was for us to get 
half-a-dozen men to undertake the thatching of 
houses at Blantyre. It was only after much per- 
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suasibn, and by a te^^pting offer of higher pay, that 
a few were got ta accept the work. Now tife diffi- * 
culty is to keep men off the roof when ij is being 
thatched. They he^-e found it to be a tolerably 
easy job, and aU and sundry are prepared to thatch. 
The same was the case with brick-making. Few 
would undertake to mould when brick-making was 
first introduced ; but now there are a host of mould- 
ers, who, if they do not get moulding, will refuss to 
tramp clay, as they consider themselves in the light 
of skilled fabourers. Thanks to Mr Macllwain, 
there are now a number of men well able tp saw 
with a pit-sfiw : ’they also considfir themselves above 
the ori^aty worker, and flatter themselves with 
the idea of their work being more valuable than 
any. In my mind at this moment is a Iflng-legged 
fellow, who, acting under the impression that with- 
out his services I could not get on, got into the 
habit of coming to his work half an hour, some- 
times more, late in the morning. Not having been 
blessed with a temper of the meekest kind, a few 
days of this, coupled with a rest* of three minutes 
at every cut of ’the saw on his* part, and a ^mc^e,, 
every half-hour, with a drink of water beljveen, to 
obtain which he had to walk to the ^stream, a 
distance of 250 yards, so irritated me, that 1 f^t 
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compelled to send him about* 1^ busing, mtteh to 

^ Jr 

bis astonishment and disgust. , 

His no exceptional case, and summary dis- 
missal is often the best lesson One can teach them. 
With a squad of natives, say a hundred men, women, 
boys, and girls, one has a hard day’s work in keep- 
ing them all in order. You turn your back for a 
little, and there is a slack off at once. Should you 
come upon them unawares they will be found look- 
ing for you from all the comers about the place, and 
at the first appearance a signal is given, and work 
resui](ied with vigour. You go up to some one of 
them and ask his name, with a view to putting a 
mark against it:*- dead silence ensues^ Hobody 
knows his own name in a case of this kind, and 
you need hever ask another for the name of his com- 
panion. This proceeding may frighten them for an 
hour or two ; but they soon forget it, and fall to 
chattering, the women to giggling and laug hing , and 
all combined to listening for the lipmga — ^bugle. 
The first blast of the bugle is heard, no matter 
where they are ; a'nd, if you care to listen, you will 
hear ‘the remark, ‘‘That’s it,” before the sound has 
well passed over their heads. They are amusing 
characters many of them ; and if one knows exactly 
w)iat they say, he can post himself up in all the 
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scandbl of counti^ in a few hours. Twenty 
women working together, for instance, kee^ up, if 
allowed, a contiftuous talk from morning topid-day, 
and from two to ^e o’dock. ^ey know each 
other’s private affairs well, and nothing escapes them. 

The white people are a never-failing source of 
talk. iAny new-comer is well discussed. Whatever 
happens*among themselves is brought to the front, 
unless certain topics, which they know we do not 
agree with. For instance, you will never hear 
natives discussing any of their secret customs, such 
as the unyago. These are religiously kept guiet, 
and your dhly Vay of getting ’information about 
them is to secure some one, and pay him to come to 
you privately. But any such topic as Mr So-and- 
so having beaten his wife is well known publicly, 
or Mrs So-and-so havii^ eloped with some other 
woman’s husband. These they enlarge upon. Then 
they discuss the qualities of certain kinds of calico, 
handkerchiefing, and beads, and arrange about the 
prices of fowls, flour, eggs, &c., and are altogether 
a set of voluminous talkers. * 

When working with a number of men, you“mp^ 
always allow a certain amount of time for smoking.’ 
When the pipe is taken in moderation, and not, 
made too much of, it is best to let them have a pu|r 
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now and again. It has a wonderful effect in freshen- 
ing th^m up about the middle of jbhe forenoon. 

One spurce of annoyance between the Msungu 
(white man) and the native, is the former’s not 
being able exactly to make the latter understand 
what he wishes done, through his not being able to 
make himself perfectly understood — and sometimes 
even then, through his not being sufficiently ex- 
plicit in his instructions when giving an order. As 
one gets acquainted with the language this difficulty 
vanishes. Of course you may have occasionally to 
deal with a blockhead to whom no amount of ex- 
planation would make clear what you wish done ; 
but such are not very plentiful, considering all the 
ciicumstances under wliich they have been placed. 

Women come to work with their children on their 
backs, and others at their foot. Men who have more 
than one wife turn them out, and too often stay at 
home themselves. Young boys and girls are, as a 
rule, fine workers, and are more useful and handy 
in a brick-field than grown-up women. Latterly, 
children of tender years turned up for work on a 
jJifonday morning, out were always rejected, except, 
it may be, a few for light work. I speak hopefully 
, of the natives as workers, always bearing in mind 
that they must be thoroughly well looked after. 
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NATIVES 5lS''*CAEBIE11S (PORTERS). 

One cannot help often admiring the way jn which 

those black fellows ^ill stand out a journey. For 

carrying a heavy load I believe they are not equal 

to the Unyanyembe men, who will start for the 

coast, a distance of well on for 1000 miles, with a 

load of 70 lb. weight ; but they carry remarkably 

well. However, they are getting particular ndW 

as to the weight of their loads; and although at 

one time we had no difficulty in getting a man to 

start with even 60 lb., they will not touch anytJiing 

now over 50*lb. ;*and heavy boxes, and large boxes 

though ijot* heavy, have to lie often for months 

before they will touch them.' The only cure for 

this is, of course, a team of oxen and* waggon, 

which should have been adopted* long since. It 

is absurd to be struggling with a number of men 

who will not carry but what they please, and at 

the same time having oxen enjoying the bush and 

doing nothing. Unfortunately, with the Matope 

road this plan can only be adopted for a part 

of the way, owing to the presence of tsetse-fly^. 

but with the Katunga road it is different. 

« • 

A man who will walk twenty miles a-^ay with 

a load of 50 lb. is no weak fellow, and his powys 

u 
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of endtirance are great, esfi^pi^y when ySu re- 
member that his food is likdy little else than his 
tobacco-pipe. A man will start on a journey of 
thirty or forty miles with only a few ears of maize 
slnng over his shoulder. He will walk ten or 
fifteen miles, when the Msunga will be requiring 
to be fortified with roast-fowl or some tinned meat, 
bread or biscuit, washed down with tea or coffee ; 
but aU he (the native) will use is his tobacco-pipe, 
or, it may be, a few grains of maize roasted over 
the fire in a potsherd. 

He wiU, of course, cast longing eyes towards the 
bones of the fowl the Msungu has been discuss- 
ing; and a wirfg or a leg may be divi(Jed some- 
times into as many parts as there are carriers 
in the party. Too often, however, for the un- 
fortunate carrier, the boys who accompany the 
Msungu and do the cooking, secure all the left food 

c 

as their special perquisite. At night, after the 
day’s work is over, the native has his chief meal 
of the day. This is the case whether working, 
travelling, or at home. When on a continuous 

L 

^''Joumey of several days, time must be allowed 
during the mid-day halt for them to cook food. 
In this. they oft^ irritate one by sitting beside 
'their fire until you are ready to start, then sud- 
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denljlhey get up ap^*et about cookiug. Of (jpurse 
70 a threaten to tap their pots with your boot ; but 
after a little a milder feeling comes over ]iou, and 
you become mollified when you remember that 
they have had a hard struggle since morning, it 
may be with a heavy load, and that having once 
sat down, rest was too sweet to be enjoyed for a 
few minutes only. Consideration for your carriers 
generally results in satisfaction to yourself. ^ 
few minutes extra spent in arranging your loads 
to suit the strength and carrying powers of your 

men is time well spent, and may be a gain of 

• * • 

hours, even on a shoct journey. A man unable 
to carry Jiis load and keep up v^th the caravan 
may, on a long journey, result in a loss of a day 
or more. Ko man should be asked to carry more 
than 50 lb. With this T^eight an average carrier 
can go easilj^ and you have all your men well up 
with yourself. It is most important never to lose 
sight of your carriers. When once they fall be- 
hind, apart altogether from the risk of their making 

off with their load, a great deal \>f time is lost 
• • • 
waiting for them at the camp, besides the auxietji^ 

and worry. Men carrying your provision-basket 

and your clothes-box should never be heavy loaded,^ 

and they should always be in front. ^ * 
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CHAPTEE V. 

NATIVE AGRICULTURE, INDUSTRIES, CUSTOMS, 

AND BELIEFS. 

Stift to fre^h ground every second or third year — Tends to bare 
the country of trees and increase drought — Chief crop chi- 
manga (maize) — Ground hoed — Wood and weeds burned in 
heaps, earth-mixed — Sowing on dotted mounds — Mode of hoe- 
ing and covering weeds within reach of the crop roots — 
digging, only scraping of surface and earthing-up — Careless of 
future fertility — Sorghum (Kaffir corn) on Ihe river-plain — 
Beans of twenty sorts — Sweet potatoes — Yams — White rice 
on the river — ru\npkins and cucumbers— Cassavp (arrowroot) 
— Ground nuts, sesame, and castor-oil — Tobacco— Sugar-cane. 
Nativ^ Industries: Weaving — Gardening -Mats — Baskets — 
Grain -bins — Water - tight baskets — Grass fences — Grain- 
pounding — Pottdry — Iron-wqrk of the Manganja — Stone anvil 
and hammer — Smelting of ore — Goatskin bellows — Bamboo 
tongs —Inauguration of a new furnace by beer — Smithy news. 
Social Customs: Pathetic grief of a wido\V — New fashions 
possible — The Unyago (Bona Dea rites) — Hearts eaten — 
Ordeal for witchcraft — Punishments for adultery — Unselfish- 
ness rare— A “darg” of hoeing— Respect for white men — Sham 
presents — Credulity in marvels— Medicine-man — Ideas of God 
— Mhqteeif or uCiited deprecation of evil by peace-offerings — 
No fasting in theif rites. 

NATIVE CROPS AND METHODS OF CULTIVATION. 

< Jt has heen said it is of no use an English agri- 
bulturist going to the Shir^ highlands to teach the 
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native agriculture. in a certain sense, is 

• *11 # 
true ; in another s^ nse it is not true. They grow * 

their own crop^ very well in their own way ; but 
then their way would not suit an English agricul- 
turist, nor be adopted by any intelligent colonist. 
Their system as at present does comparatively 
little harm to the country ; but were the country 
densely {lopulated, then their style of agriculture 
would have to be changed, or the country would 
become ruined. It must be borne in mind that 
in very places on the higUands do we find 
anything approaching the American forest -land, 
where a mere s&atching of the •surface-soil is all 
that is neeessaiy to ensure a good crop. The 
ruinous feature in the native system of agriculture 
is their shifting to fresh ground every ^cond or 
third year. It is not ruinous for tiiem — rather the 
very opposite ; but the country suffers, and already 
in the neighbourhood of Blantyre the baneful 
results of tliis system are clearly visible. Denude 
a country of its trees, and you change the climate 
from a moderately wet one to a very dry one. 
Streams that should keep rundmg aU the •year 
round become dried up by evaporation, and in- 
stead of a rich vegetation in the form df trees 
differing in size and height of stem, foliage beauti- ' 
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fully varied in tint and fo]|tn, you have a partial 
desert burnt and dry. , 

The crop which the natives on* the Shir^ high< 
lands grow chiefly is cMntbmga — Indian com. 
It is grown extensively, and thrives luxuriantly. 
In the Bkntyre neighbourhood you may see hun- 
dreds of acres of maize, 6 to 9 feet high, with 
beautiful dark-green leaves, each stalk bearing on 
an average two ears containing three to four hun- 

f 

dred grains each. In the month of January you 
take a walk out through the more thiclfly populated 
places, and you see garden upon garden of splendid 
chimanga, an infallible proof that the country is good. 

To ensure a » good crop of maize,< the native 
method is simple, though destructive of timber. 
Early hr the dry season, after the grass has reached 
maturity, but ii3 still unbumt, a man proceeds to 
the bush and selects a piece of ground, and puts 
his mark upon it, either by “ blazing *" a few trees 
or hoeing together a few tufts of grass. His next 
step is to turn out with his axe and cut down the 
trees 3 feet or, so from the ground. Very large 
^.rees he generalljr leaves standing, not because of 
any ideas he may have as to the effect on the 
landscape, but simply on account of hard work, 
Ifor he never leaves a fine trunk standing if it 
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cometf within his powers of hewing *down. His 
next move is to lo^ olf the branches and cut* them 
up into portable sections, when they are piled to- 
gether in heaps, and having lain until they are 
sufficiently dry to bum readily, they are set fire to. 
The grass has been hoed by his wife or wives and 
children, ancL piled also into small heaps, which 
remain until they are dry enough to bum. When 
the rain approaches, no time is lost in getting those 
set fire to. They are covered over with earth and 
what mbbiSh of weeds and dirt has been on the 
ground, and they go on smouldering for day8,^even 
weeks, slowly biHhung up the vegetable matter, and 
leaving instead inorganic element^, which are the 
very life of the maize -j>lant. These heaps are 
placed 4 or 5 feet, or even more, apart, end vary 
in size. When the rain has fallen and satu- 
rated the soil to a depth of say 3 inches, they 
begin to plsSit. This is done by making two, four, 
or more cuts with the hoe in the one hand in the 
little mound, according to size, putting in a few 
grains with the other, and then coyering it up with 
another cut of the hoe, and so on over the clearii^ 
until all is planted. 

living planted the maize, they follow after with 
pumpkins and cucumbers, and some kinds of beajft.* 
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These are planted in the oet^xe of the* mount as a 
rule, their long vines thx&w* themselves out to 
the clear ground between the moudds and produce 
their frmt When.the maize hSs reached the height 
of 6 inches, the whole field has to be hoed. By 
this time a plentiful crop of grass and weeds has 
shown itself, especially if the garden is two or 
three years old. Their method of dealing with 
grass is a*good one, and in fact the only one I have 

f 

found to be of any use during the wet season. 
Instead of hoeing out the weeds and grass and 
leavmg them to wither in the sun, they collect 
them into heaps and cover theni up* with earth. 

t 

Even then they are not effectually put out of 
sight. But when left to wither in the sun, al- 
though well shaken, a shower of rain falling soon 
after replants ninety out of every hundred, so that 
the work is to a great extent lost. 

During the wet season in a country like Africa 
no weed should be left unburied, and if possible 
eveiything should be buried within reach of the 
roots of the ph^nt. It is absolute waste of time 
^nd *money to ca!rry weeds off a" field, unless in 
certain cases, when nothing short of burning will 
extirpate them. When the maize has reached 
' fixe height of 3 feet, another and final hoeing is 
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giyeA In this insy,nce eaxth is pulled to the 

roots of the plant, Vhich enables it to support* 
itself against the wind, and affords its adventitious 
roots a medium of* supplying it with t£e neces- 
sary sustenance. 

Nothing more is done for the crop, and it will 
be seen that only a few inches of surface -soil 
have been used. In no case has the ground been 
loosened to a depth of even 6 inches. * To begin 
with, the maize was planted in a raised mound ; by 
the time tUb roots had exhausted it, a fresh supply 
of earth was brought to them, not by digging jjown, 
but by scraping* a* few inches off the surface. The 
roots of^ the plant had never gone beyond the 
mound into which the seed was planted. This’is 
where the native system is defective, instead of 
using only the surface, and hewing down fresh 
trees every second year, they should be made 
to utilise the soil to a depth of 8 inches, and use 
upon it their own ash-pit and refuse-heap at the 
village, which is considerable. But they see no 
force in this argument; nor can, we blame them, 
for they are always dianging frOm place to plac*. 
And they do not hesitate to tell you, when spoken 
to on tho subject, that it is of no use their planting 
bananas and other fruits, for no sooner will they* 
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have come to the point of ^joying *the regards 
of th^ labour than some change* tokes place whi^ 
necessitates their removal to anotheilr district They 
are thus 'regardless- of anything tending toward the 
public good and provision for the future. 

Though maize foijns their chief article of culti- 
vation, there are various other crops which they 
grow regularly. Besides maize they have sorghum, 
beans, potatoes, rice, millet, pumpkins, cucumbers, 

fl 

cassava, and various kinds of Eleusine. Sorghum 
or Kaffir com is grown chiefly on the Aver, and in 
some, places at Zomba. It is the crop on the river, 
and holds the same position amongst other articles 

a 

of cultivation there as maize does on the Mghlands. 
Sorghum has the advantage of being biennial: it 
may eveft be used for three years, but the third 
crop is apt to be poor and blanky. The grain is 
easier converted into flour than maize : the plant, 
too, though growing to an immense heigfit — often 12 
feet — ^when the soil is good, will yield a fair return 
in thin shingly soil that would not support maize. 
The roots of sorghum are of a stronger character, 
and go farther in*search of food.* Of beans tiiere 
are over twenty varieties grown, representing half 
as many species. They have several kinds of the 
'ladney-bean, which they sow late in the season, and 
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as a fule in new ground. Ground-beans, too, though 

grown more on the river, are planted by them, and, * 
like the kidney, in new ground. Sweet-potatoes 
are an important crOp. These they raise Ifrom cut- 
tings. In preparing the ground for this crop they 
throw the earth into long mounds or ridges, and 
then fill it full of cuttings from the potato-runners. 
These cuttings may be a foot or eighteen inches 
long, and are put sir inches into the ground ; ar a 
long cutting may be bent, and the bent portion put 
into the soil, leaving both ends above ground. The 
cuttings root rapidly, and at each plant grow several 
large tubers. Ifi addition to thcpotatoes they have 
a variety of yams. The yams ace also planted in 
mounds ; but unlike the sweet-potatoes, they require 
to be staked or planted where the vines can lay 
hold of a support, and so carry thfeir weight off the 
ground. A common method of dealing with the 
yam is to raise a bank of earth at the root of a 
small tree, and leave the vine to chmb as best it 
may. Yams are raised from cuttings of the tuber ; 
and to absorb the sap and keej^ them dry after 
being cut^ they Ure rubbed in ashes, which has alw 
the effect of greatly preventing them from rotting. 
The tuber grows in many cases to an enormhus size. 
I have seen some of them which weighed close on* 
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50 Iby quite a load for one ^an. There ar# vari- 
eties of yam that do not grow i^rge ; and perhaps 
they are the best, being drier and frSer when cooked. 
Bice is not grown extensively on the highlands, 
and the variety grown is chiefly a coarse red one. 

On the river you meet with excellent white rice, 
and can generally get what you require at a reason- 
able rate. There is no reason why some of the bet- 
ter varietfes grown on the hills in India might not 
be introduced to the*Shir^ highlands. The natives 
have been slow in extending the cultivation of this 
article, and yet have had its beneficial results 
brought often enotlgh before them; but' they prefer 
their ngcdi (pottage) made from the flour of maize 
of sorghum to anything and everything else that 
has comb within their reach. 

Pumpkins thby grow hy the cart-load, and at 
the season when they are plentiful you may buy a 
basketful of them for a mere trifle. "Cucumbers, 
too, are often so plentiful that they have grown old 
before tliey have used them, and are allowed to rot 
in the field. In^. speaking of cucumbers, it may be 
yell'to mention that I do not mean the equivalent 
of the home cucumber, but rather the origmal type 
of the “melon — Cimmis melo — ^which has found its 
\iray into the interior through Arab traders, probably 
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from Zanzibar. varieties of the bea]^ they 

now have, most pjro^fl'bly came from Portugal ; and ’ 
though Kaffir ram may be considered indigenous 
to Africa, noaize, on the other hand, is wholly and 
solely from another' continent, with which, however, 
Africa has unfortunately had too much to do. 
There* are various other plants that can be traced 
to the coast quite easily; although there are sev- 
eral genera that have the same species represented 
in India, which can hardly be Accounted for as hav- 
ing been introduced. Cassava is grown at every 
village. In many places, to a large extent, you 
meet with It both on the river* and on the high- 
lands. JtS propagation and cultivation are easy. 
When first planted it is commonly in new ground ; 
but any open space about the village may well be 
utilised by filling it with cassava. Pieces of the 
stem, eighteen inches or two feet long, are thrust 
into a mound of earth, and left to take their 
cliance, getting a slight hoe occasionally. When 
about two years old it is ready for use ; but if not 
required, it is allowed to remain a longer period in 
the ground. Cassava forms a ’good st{md-lty 
carriers, as it requires no cooking other than being 
roasted in the ashes; and then it has t|;ie<advan- 
tage of being not easily damaged. 
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GTQ[and-iLuts are not growi| .largely on 
On the Zambesi and lower rivei^p they are grown 
extensively; the same holds as to sesame. The 
castor-oil plant yoti meet witli everywhere. It is 
hardly cultivated by the natives, but you find it 
at every village. There are about thirty varieties 
of it. 

The cultivation of tobacco holds an important 
place in ei^ery garden. The young plants are raised 
in most cases under the eaves of their huts ; and 
when the rains are well advanced, they are planted 
out i»to raised mounds if at the villages, or into' 
fine black loam in’ some low-lying spot where the 
soil is moist. 'When the plant heis gr&wn six or 
seVen leaves they top it, and allow no more to 
grow — ^that is, those who pay good attention to it. 
Some there are who leave it to grow pretty much 
as it hkes ; but the tobacco is inferior both in size 
and quality of leaf. They cure the leaves by a 
process of spreading them on the roofs of their 
huts and letting them have the dew during the 
night, then the isun through the day, if not too 
^frong; arid the leaves, when cured, are plaited 
into a three-strand plait, which is rolled up like a 
J3elt and .held by pins stuck in through it. As to 
the quality of the tobacco, there have been various 
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opiniSus ; but, bo as I am aware, no opinion 
from a broker yet been obtained. 

Sugar-oane is grown in patches here and there. 
On the highlands there is comparatively iittle land 
suited for the production of really good cane. On 
the river it is different. There you may plant cane 
to almost any extent. No use has been made of it 
by the natives other than chewing, and the conse- 
quence is that only small patches are tb be s^n. 
What cane there is, however, is of splendid growth : 
tall, strong “canes, plenty of juice, and that rich in 
saccharine matter. 


NATIVE INDUSTEIEi 

, • * 

One feels quite justified in saying, ^hat to a 
certain extent the natives both on the river and 
the highlands are industrious. Considering the 
temptation to live a life of idleness and ease, as I 
have said, they are not lazy. In 1876 it was quite 
common to see in villages on the Shir^ young men 
and old men busy spinning cotton into thread ; 
and below a shlidy tree here and there, would b^o’ 
an old man weaving a piece of cloth on a loom 
which he had made himself. The loom, whs of a 
simple kind, and the process of weaving slov; ; 
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but the doth he made wai^prst-rate in quality. 
His web would not be more t^an six feet long 
and about three feet broad, and this meant a great 
deal of work. How that English calico has come 
in so plentifully, the native-made artide has gone 
almost out of date. The former can be had with 
less trouble ; a man may earn a fathom at any time 
by carrying a load to Mandala or Blantyre. 

The natives are early risers when the weather is 
good ; and in the busy season of hoeing and plant- 
ing you will see man, woman, and child on the 
road the garden soon after dayliglit. Their work- 
hours are confined chiefly to the niomiiig and fore- 
noon ; the afternoon is devoted to leisurejand rest. 
The women, however, have too often, instead of rest- 
ing, to devote themselves to the mortar and pestle, 
pound grain into flour for themselves and their hege 
lords, or gather liponda — that is, the leaves of a 
variety of plant which, when cooked, serve as a relish 
to the vgcUi. Hie men, when not engaged in garden- 
work, occupy a good part of their time making mats 
out of bamboo greeds, paring splints for baskets, 
'plaiting and weaiong baskets, making hoe and axe 
handles, erecting new huts and rethatching old ones, 
and weaying storehouses for grain. These latter 
are large bins, often six feet deep and from three to 

i 
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six feet in diameter.. They are made out of^split 
bamboo, pared doym to one-eighth of an inch or 
so, and set on a raised platform : when filled with 
maize, a roof is put Sver them send thatched with 
grass. In this way* maize and other grain keep 
during the bulk of the year. Inside most of the 
huts there is a platform laid on four forked posts 
three to four ieet in length, and on this platform a 
quantity of graiu is always stored. It gets blackened 
outside with smoke, but suffers less from weevils. 

There are at least half-a-dozen kinds of baskets 
which the Wayao work, and as many amongsUthe 
Manganja ; they are chiefly made* out of bamboos. 
These baskets are a favourite oceupation of old 
men who cannot stand a hard day’s work, and whcT 
thus earn calico sufficient to clothe themselves. 
Young men also work baskets. Amongst the Man- 
gai\ja it is quite common to see a basket holding, 
perhaps, ten gallons of beer. The basket, when 
made, was smeared outside with a kind of pitch, 
which renders it watertight. A small one is used 
as a drinking-bowl — being filled witl^ beer and then 
handed round, eabh one taking a capacious, draugh^ ^ 
as it passes by. Making of drums, preparing arrows, 
and making combs for ornamenting the hea^,hlong 
with other knick-knacks, form fine amusement fon 


T 
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the 3(punger section of the m^n.. In the dry sesuran 
a deal of grass-fenciog, or palisading, has to be 
done. Many of the huts are surrounded by a grass* 

® t 

fence five feet hi^ and occasionally you see some 

taste displayed on a work of* this kind. A neat- 

handed man will clean the grass before tying it on, 

which gives it a nice appearance ; and beSides, he 

may fix a line of split bamboos in such a way as to 

iflake it resemble a herring-bone or diamonded line. 

The native himself is always under the impression 

that his life is by no means an easy one. His care, 

however, sits lightly upon him ; and when there is 

tiporriU spree in the neighbpurhood, h'e is generally 

able to lay asidb aU that troubles him* and take an 

active part in the jbllification. A freeman has the 

advantage of being his own master, and able at any 
1 

time to throw down his*hoe, his axe, or his knife, 
and take his pipe and stretch his limbs on his mat 
under the shade of a tree. 

The women, too, as well as the men, think them- 
selves hard - wrought. The bugbear that always 
stands before ithem is the pounding of the grain. 

** Jt is a hard job, and many a tired' arm must there 
be before a season’s crop of grain is all made into 
, fiour.'’ On them devolves a large share of the hoe- 
ipg, and out of it they cannot get. I have known 
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again and again ca^|>f women working theiiadaj’s 
work on my onm* place, and going home at night 
to pound grain into flour for their husbands’ and 
their own food. Saturday afternoon is not always 
a holiday with them, for if there be no flour or 
other food available they must begin pounding, and 
Sunday comes in handy, as by working then they 
may pound as much flour as will serve them most 
of the week. The mortar, however, has associated 
with it a few pleasant features too; for it is the 

o 

usual custom for several women to assemble to- 
gether with their babies on their back, and*chat 
and laugh and scandalise for a forenoon, and thus 
lighten the monotony of their livesf 

The making of pots and vessels is confined to a 
few of the older women ; but they^make some re- 
markably fine ones. It* is wonderful how they 
mould and s|^ape at a piece of well-beaten blue day 
until they have formed it into a pot capable of 
holding perhaps eight or ten gallons of water. 
They use no mould, and have no means of keeping 
the shape other than their own hands and a bamboo 
splint The most difficult part of the process is in 
firing. They have no such thing as an oven, 
but fire everything in the open, whidi is- a most, 
unsatisfactory arrangement. They lose many pf 
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theirC'pots in this way. Thp>i]|}ore artistic among 
them go in for a little carving or«scroll-work round 
the rim. They make good pipes too : and though 
not common, you meet with, now and then, an 
attempt at representing the head of an animal or 
even a man on the front of the bowl. 


' ' IKON -WORK. 

f 

The iron industry is carried on mostly by Man- 
ganja men. They appear to have been the chief 
workers in iron for long back. The ore is dug, 
carried home, and smelted by them ; and after going 
through a process of bring, it is hammered into hoes, 
axes, and knives, l^eir anvil is simply a flat stone, 
and their forge-hammer is a large stone which the 
striker holds between his'hands, raises it up as high 
as his head, and comes down on the glowing metal. 
When the Mission party arrived at Blantyre in 
1876, there was then a smelting-furnace within a 
few hundred yards of the station, and a smithy in 
an old hut immediately beside the station was daily 
patronised. Considering the material they have to 
work upon they turn out a wonderful article. Their 
(bellows- coniusts of a goat-skin which has been 
Stripped off the animal without any cut other 
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than'one round the neck. Into the* neck of the 
skin a clay pipe is 1^, and the skin securely fast- • 
ened round it* Ihe wide end of the skin is cut 
across, a bamboo splint sewed .pn each ^ide, and 
the bellows is complete. In working it, the opera- 
tor squats on the ground, raises the bellows open, 
brings •the sides together, presses it down, and forces 
the wind through the day pipe into the fire. ^ Coal 
is unknown in the highlands, and chancoal made 
chiefly from Msuku is what they use instead. The 
tongs usually consist of a split bamboo, and to keep 
the tongs from being burnt too soon, a pot of jnrater 
is kept beside thh blacksmith, into which he plunges 
his tongs • after eacli contact vith the heated 
metal. . 

The day on which a new furnace is inemgurated 
is a great one. Great quantities t>f beer 4ire pre- 
pared, and the doctor never forgets to propitiate 
the “ MasoSa ” spirits that overrule such mundane 
afi^s as the proper smelting of iron-ore. 

The common tiling for each family to do is for all 
of them to turn out early of a morning and make 
tracks for the ivon-mine, and bring home as poiucb^ 
ore with them as will serve for hoes for the year. 
Olkers go again and again, and have hoes to sell. 
There is always one man who, in a kind of wa/,* 
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owns^the furnace, and he exacts so much front each 
' party who gets his ore smeltctl in it. The owner of 
the ore prepares and brings his o'^ diarcosJ, and 
blows thb bellows,. or arranges^th his companions 
to do so for him ; and, in the same way, the black- 
smith only takes in hand the skilled part of the 
work, he having nothing to do with providing the 
mate^ or labour. 

•The smithy is a uever-faiUng rendezvous for 
idlers, and a general resort for the men of the 
village. Political matters are discussed” there; and 
just |S in a country smithy in Scotland on a winter 
night you hear men talking of this er that field 
being well ploughed, such and such an- affair hap- 
pening, Mr So-and-so doing this or that— so they 
while aWay the time by remarks on some one’s 
garden, the last Wonder of, the district, when rain is 
to come or when it is to go away, what are the 
chances of war being in the neighbourhood, how 
many slaves have been captured by the last raid 
on So-and-so’s village, what the English are doing, — 
and so on. Happy mortals 1 they have their cares, 
V and troubles, and trials ; but their joys, on the other 
hand, compensate them, and they go through life 
easily,<and survive what would kill men of a higher 
' nature. 
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SOCIAL CUSTOMS^ BqjLIEFS, AND SUFBBSTITIOf^S. 

To those who ^vish a full account of native cus- 
toms, beliefs, and siI(>eTstitions, J reconudend Mr 
Macdonald’s ‘ Africana.’ As already remarked, the 
intention in writing these chapters is not that of 
book-making, or of writing a full and detailed ac- 
count of the Shir& highlands, but rather a, brief 
outline of the most prominent features; and ait 
may be considered incomplete without reference 
being mad^to the more prevalent of their customs 
and beliefs. ^ 

The natives on the whole, then, are a set of 
happy-go-lucky individuals, who are philosophical 
enough never to sit down and cry over spilt milk. 
They take the world pretty much as it co&es. So 
far as I am aware, no qne amon^ them has ever 
died of a broken heart. But they are not void of 
feeling, for ^ that ; only, the necessities of their 
Uvea tend to harden their hearts, which under 
different and moo^ favourable circumstances are 
capable of great affection. 

A year ago an old woman loSt her husband — '' 
he having been struck by lightning. As is the 
usual custom here, her friends and neighbours 
assembled to mourn with her. The men of the 
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viUap pdlk down the tot, «nd carried * 0.07 
vestige of it to be burned. * Tne old widow sat by 
herself under the shade of a casSava-bush. Her 
sisters ^ere doing what they* could to show their 
sympathy by sitting on the earth, crying by turns 
and making long hices, and giving utterance to 
feeling ejaculations about the deceased ; but it was 
easy to tell where the genuine sorrow lay. The 
old widow’s face was wet with tears: she cried, 
“ 0 my husband, where have you gone to ? What 
shall I do now ? How am I to live without you ? 
Whq win hoe the garden with me ? Why didn’t 
you take me with* you ? Where shall »I find you ? 

Oh that I had.died too!” Here was a case of 

« 

genuine grief. Ugly this old woman might be 
thought* by some, but her heart was just as much 
human as the rdfined daughters’ of England. 

Native customs are many and varied, and it is 
long before one gets at the root of one-lialf of them. 
It is wonderful how they do things according to 
custom, and are not slow in mi 6 iy cases at being 
able to give you a reason for them. Of course they 
-follow customs iit many cases that have been de- 
rived from their forefathers, until they have literally 
become part of their existence, and because their 

’forefathers did a certain thing, they also must do 
• i 
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the sWe. But it is going too far to say that they 
have not improved ^on their forefathers^ or that* 
they will not* reject customs handed down for 
centuries, and adofft new and i better toes. To 
introduce a new eustom, and especially a good 
one, is by no means easy, but it is not insuperable. 
About* as great a difficulty will be to prevent the 
natives aping European customs, which, however 
suitable they may be for the whites, are entiiasly 
unsuited for them, — such as wearing boots, white 
shirts with ^'masher” collars and cuffs, imported 
English provisions except in a very limited^sense, 
and other European luxuries. R may be said — Let 
them hi^ these if they care U> pay for them. 
By no means. They are more in the position of 
pupils, whom we of higher intelligence •ought to 
train up to the proper uge of the good gifts of God, 
and not the abuse of them. 

Both amongst the Manganja and Wayao are 
customs repulsive enough, and, as might be ex- 
pected, there ^e several that, when followed, 
partake largely of cruelty; but, on the other 
hand, there cflre many of a Sarmless character;^ 
suited to the country and the people. Of the 
first class are those of a secret charactei^ which 
are never practised openly, such as the linyoffo, 
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when^oung’girls are initiated into the mTsfieiies 
•of married life by some of the ^d WQmen--at the 
same time all the women of the Strict being as* 
sembled, %nd dancsing in a Sfhte of nudity, and 
going through a number of immoral performances 
which only women are supposed to witness. 

Enemies killed in wai^have no respect shown them. 
Their heads are cut off, and too often their bodies 
cut into pieces. The heart of an enemy who has 
been brave, and caused his antagonist much trouble, 
is usually eaten by those who have killed him, and 
this is supposed to inspire courage in their own 
hearts. In the same way the heart of sr leopard or 
a lion may be eaten with a similar purpose in view. 

• Ho death is supposed to be too bad for a wizard 
or witch4loctor, and no mercy is shown him. Let 
a man or woman be once suijpected of witchcraft, and 
their life becomes a burden. Trial by ordeal is the 
custom invariably followed. The susp^ted party, 
knowing and believing in his own innooence, too 
often begs to be allowed to drink/the fatal dose of 
mwavi. Should a man vomit the concoction he 
^as proved his innbcence; but othelwise he dies a 
wizard, whom all are glad to see off the face of the 
earth. •! know a case where three men were made 

to drink the fatal dose one morning, which killed 

• \ 
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theaii*alL It iinll be long before sudi a deep-^ted 
caErtxm 'will be pul ofb of them— certainly not till * 
the present generation have all died away. 

Amongst those ol^ the river calling themselves 
Makololo are practised some customs the most 
barbarous and crueL A chief’s wife accused of 
adultery has had her heM racked between a 
forked stick till she told the name of her seducer. 
A man gets his ears cropped for tampering slightly 
with bis chief’s harem ; and if the offence be serious, 
his head i? cut off, and the body thrown into the 
river. It is not love of virtue that prompts.such 
measures againsi adultery, but st determination on 
the part of the chief that he shall be supreme. 
Adultery is always punished heavily both amongst 
the Manganja and the Wayao. 1 have bben told 
that amongst other tribes,8ome horAd cruelties have 
been perpetrated by way of punishing this offence. 

It is more pleasing to dwell on native customs 
that are harmless, and that have a certain use in 
binding together ^ciety such as it is. In a country 
where every man considers his own interests of the 
most importance, selfishness groVs strong in the ' 
hearts of aU. It is the case with the natives in the 
Shir^ highlands. Unselfishness is a rare plant. In 

fact it Is hardly to be found, but when one does 

f • 
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meet^a specimen of it he feels gratified.^ The 
' inhabitants of a village live^ocaably, however, and 
get along in a quiet way, eacli %ne helping his 
neighboik no more than is redS3y necessaiy. There 
is an entire absence of publiospirit amongst them. 
No one sees any use in working for the public 
good. A tree may lii* on the path, and each one 
as he comes to it walks round it, or jumps over it, 
raither th&n remove it, under the idea that he has 
no more right to remove it than his neighbour ; and 
on this principle the tree remains until it rots or 
is carried away for firewood. Considering the cir- 
cumstances under* which they have beeor bom and 
nurtured, it is aseless to expect a virtue in Africa 
which is a scarce •commodity even in educated 
Britain. And it is not in ten years nor forty years 
that the African will be .brought to see that God 
has a higher claim on him than that of attending 
entirely to his own interest, however iniportant that 
may be. 

The custom of helping each^other to hoe the 

garden, or giving a “darg” as the saying is in 

' Scotland, is verf common and widespread. One 

man agrees to have a “ darg ” on a certain day, and 

his wife sets about brewing a quantity of beer. His 

neighbours know what is going on, and assemble 
I i 
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with hoe or axe to do whatever is most needed. 

Work goes on steadity from early mom till mid- * 

• i 

day, when they knock off, and wind up the pro- 
ceedings by drinki^ the beer. * ' This called a 
“ Chijao,” and is a good thing in this way, that it 
keeps up a friendly feeling among them, although 
they save little in point of labour or value of 
material — ^for if I hoe with you to-day, you are 
supposed to hoe with me another^ day. • • 

A good feature among them is the respect they en- 
tertain towards strangers, especially the white man. 
It is the rule, rather than the exception, to civil, 
and polite, hnd respectful It takes several years’ 
living anj^g them, however, before one knows all 
the little outs and ins that constitute life among 
them ; and through not knowing their 'customs, 
which one may tliink of .little account in a way, he 
might go through a village and observe nothing that 
would lead him to suppose they were at all in- 
terested in lum. On the other hand, by paying 
respect to their wn little trivialities you may be 
received kindly, and presented wit^i food and fowls 
and ^gs; and*even although some old v^ife makes ' 
you a present of a fowl with a view to getting 
double its market value from you, the betteifway is 
just to take it and say nothing. You m|.y be pre- 
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sented with six or eight eggs by another old woman, 

' who is most profuse in her expressions of regard 
for you, and you give her in return a small quantity 
of nice beads; or perhaps*a handkerchief. On 
getting to camp you congratulate yoursdf on 
having what you consider some nice fresh eggs. 
The cook plumps half of them into the kettle, gives 
them a boU, and brings them to you; but oh, 
hc^ble discover ! instead of a nice fresh egg, you 
have a chicken that a few days longer below the 
hen would have hatched ; or if not the chicken, the 
eggs ere rotten, and you find that the old lady had 
simply raked them from below her hen* or the hen 
had met some sCbcident, and she, unwilling to lose 
anything, made the best of them. In such a case, 
were you to see in print your expressions about the 
untutored African, you would be apt to disavow 
them. Poor black woman ! there is no miatnlriTig 
the fact that both white and black have come from 
the same stock originally. Whatever be the colour 
of the skin, actions show that ’old Adam is in the 
hearts of alL , 

, Those among them who give themselves out 
as having certain relations with the unseen and 

^supeni'atural always command respect. Being of a 

^ « 

superstitiious turn of mind, they can believe tdmost 
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anTt&ing; and it is amusing to see sometime! how 
C00II7 a man will Te*late a story about devils and ' 
giants, and win<f up with an expression of the 
profoundest gravity. * There should be no'difficulty 
in teaching miradeer to them, because they believe 
so much in the miraculous. Their medicine-man 
holds a strong power over them, and to fight against 
his influence is a herculean task which will only be 
accomplished after long and hard battHng. For 
instance, war is threatened by a neighbouring chief. 
The medimne-mau is applied to. He comes to the 
village. Men, women, and children are assembled. 
"Yes, here 1 am, and I have the 'material that will 
render hafliiless all the powers of the enemy. Let 
me anoint you with my fnedieine, and should yoh 
be hit by a bullet, you will never feel it — ^the bullet 
will rebound back and kiU the man who fired it ; or 
if you prefer it, I shall make you able to catch the 
bullet in your mouth, and spit it out as a matter of 
no concern. I can also bring darlmess on your 
enemy’s camp, t^, so that they will lose them- 
sdves, and he glad to shout for hdp from you — 
in which case ^ou will, of course, make, as mapy 
slaves as possible.” The above pretensions were 
actually put forth by a man at a village on 2omba^ 
and many of the villagers had themselves.^repamd 
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for tUieir enemy by getting their faces and bodies 

'anointed with medicine. * 

The tide of affairs turned, however; and to the 
credit of *the villagers be it tdid, this impostor was 
ousted from the village, after having been made to 
disgorge a quantity of beads and other things that 
the people had given him in exchange for his 
services. 

One cafinot say they are religious, and yet they 
have among them traces of a religion. There is 
a Supreme Being whom they acknovfiedge, and 
whose wrath they endeavour to avert in a variety 
of ways; but thefe is no Being whom they love. 

r 

“ Mulungu ” is •.to them the Being who made 
heaven and earth, and who presides over their 
destinies; and His good actions or evil actions 
toward them axe just a§ He is pleased or dis- 
pleased. They evidently judge God as they judge 
themselves, and though acknowledging' that He is 
infinite in power and wisdom, they fail to attribute 
to Him a magnanimity greatei/than they them- 
selves possess. They conceive of God as treating 
them as they tr^t one another, aead are entirely 
ignorant of the fact that “ God’s ways are not as 
our ways, nor His thoughts as our thoughts.” 

There ^ something sublime in the thought of a 
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whole oommimity assembling together to endeavour 

to appease God’s wrat^ and avert His anger. They 
take the most natural way that presents itself to 
them. * • * 

Assuming that they have committed some grave 
offence, and in consequence God is angry with 
them, they agree to propitiate Him by making an 
offering of a part of all they possess. It may be 
their crops suffer for lack of raiq, or if may Ub 
too much rain which damages the maize crop, or 
it may be*war or other evils. God is displeased 
with them, and the only thing for them to do is 
to ask Him, through the priest fot the time being, 
to accept {his tangible confes8ion**of their fault, 
which they have committed ignorantly — for they* 
are aU good people in their own estimation. 

A small hut is erected .some distance from the 
village, and dedicated to this use. They bring 
together a small quantity of every article of food 
and drink, and the whole is carefully laid together. 
The priest asks Ged’s acceptance of it, and lies 
alone in wait for an answer, which comes to him 
in the form of It. dream. This tfiey call Mbepesi, 
which, taken from the verb hu^mhesya, to pacify 
or appease, means an offering with that inlent. 
The offering is almost always accepted, and the 

K 
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Mheftti is wound up by a jollification of diiuldug 

and dtoiciiig. The African/as in the Shir6 high* 
lands, is none of your long-fa^, 'sentimental wor* 
shippers* of the Supreme ^eing; he believes in 
having as much as possible the tangible proofs of 
that Being’s beneficence put to the test as often 
as possible. The idea of fasting is too repugnant 
to him; he has to fast often enough, but always 
a^inst liis will. 

It is good that such a custom as the Mheped 

exists, for it should not be difficult to" build upon 

it, aud to show them the true meaning of offering 

a sacrifice. One" thing is evident, and it is this — 

that they nevdt remember Mulungu e!^cept under 

' calamitous circumstances. But is it not too often 

the case in the land of churches and schools that 

God is forgotten until some heavy disappointment 

calls Him to the remembrance of His forgetful 

«< 

children * Need we wonder that the African, who 
has no revelation other than that of nature, should 
forget Mulungu in times of pr Jsperity, and remem* 
ber Him only in times of adversity ? Many of his 
customs have a iGnu hold upon hun, and several of 
his beliefs may influence him, especially those super- 
stitious ones, but it is a simple question of time to 
^e allU)f them related into the land of obUvion. 
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CHAPTER VL 

FBOM BLANTYBB TO MOPEA (MAZABO) BT LAKD — 

MAY 1884. • • 

• 

Reason of joumey — Morrison and Goodrich went shortly before 
for same fSason — Caravan of forty men engaged — Start on 
8th May — Somanje van, Chelembwe middle, myself on ox- 
back rear — Meet 9^j^pmbh spree at Bangwe — Gain seven Vblun- 
teers — Pass by back of Malabvi — ^Thrice Cross Lichensa stream 
and reach Kamonde*s villain — Get two j^ides — Fun with 
ox and rid«r — Make fox Mtuchila stream — Halt for second 
night — Rhinoceros at hand— park-like grass-land — 
Three of the Bangwe men desert — Sunset halt by Mtungwa 
stream — Camp-fire stories — ^Ford the Lichenya — Sunday 
evening at the Ruo — Cross in canoe — ^Vast greed of Manga- 
sanja — Stayed a day — Present tusk — Got guides, and started 

on second afternoon — To Mlira’s village— To Mongwe, and 
halted by stream Lilasi — Next day ascend to Mlolo’s village, 
4000 feet above sea — Chief friendly, and halt a day — ^Recognise 
the hills visible all round — ^Descend toward the Shir5 — Meet 
Morrison, also Consul ^O’Neill, with calico and mail — ^Next 
morning on Shir^ plain— Cross the Lilasi thrice — Belt of tsetse- 
fly — Halt for Sunday at Mtundu’s, seven miles fronxthe Shir^ 
— ^Meet anothm* oalioo-Bupply en, route for Mandida — ^Villag^de- 
Bcribed — Trees and plants — Fresh guide got — ^Reach Machinjift 
town — ^Ruined walls and church — ^Next forenoon at Chironje, 
and kindly received by Portuguese lieutenant — Soldier as guide 

* —All here destroyed shortly after by rebel natives — Stand 
made at MopSa — Skirt MorumbSla Marsh— Road froti villas 
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to^illage now— Ahouee for traTeHem — Mosquitoes — Hills Pinda 
and MonimbSla before us — Cunp at^ Pinda Tillage — ^Next day 
reach African Lakes Company’s statio^ Mow MorumbSla hill 
— ^Nezt, Zambesi Custom-house^Next again, late, at Kam- 
kunga’i^MopSa, six miles beyox<f, reached next forenoon — 
Thence down the ^wakwa to Quilimane. 

• On return joum^ Mlolo giyes guides — Cross the Buo ten or 

fifteen miles below Mangasanja — ^Thence through the bush to 
Blantyre — ^Fourth day from Buo reach Blantyre, 80th June. 

Owing to the obstruction of communication by 
nver after the sad affair between Mr Fenwick and 
Ghipitula, it was absolutely necessary to make an 
effort to reach the coast by land, take' letters for 
honte, and bring up the mails that were now lying 
at Maruru. Calico, too, was done. Mandala sup- 
ply was finished ; and though Mr Scott^ did all in 
his power to help rfs out of the difficulty by giving 
a share of the Mission calico, it was evident that 

I 

it too would not last dong. Captain Foot had 
intended sending Mr Goodrich overland with his 
despatches, and also to bring up a supply of calico ; 
but through men at Zomba having failed to im- 
plement their promise, he waj^ unable at that time 
to do so. Meanwhile Mr Morrison had left Man- 
dala with a few men, and had* undertaken the 
journey, going round by MLanjb and Mangasanja’s 

t 

with a view to striking the river below the Ituo. 
^(his be did successfully. 
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Mr Goodrich, accompanied bj Monteith ^m 
Mandala, followed a fdHnight later, and also man- ' 
aged to get to ttie river, although th^ had a 
good deal of trouble with Mangasanja wtten pass- 
ing him, as he saw •his opportunity of extorting 
a good price for being allowed the privilege to 
pass through his countiy. 

A week after Mr Goodrich’s departure I under- 
took to form a caravan and go al^o for% supply 
of calico; for it was evident that unless active 
measures were taken to get calico up overland, 
work at Blantyre, so far as we were concerned, 
would be atf a standstill. * 

To orgapise a caravan at any ^sime is a diffi- 
cult and troublesome job, but ‘it was much more* 
so just now, as various reports were afloal as to 
the road. The journey jyas new and although 
many of the Wayao knew the path that led to 
Quilimane, and had gone it repeatedly, stiU no one 
came willingly forward to volunteer his services. 
However, after a fow days I succeeded in getting 
over forty men enrolled, and got. them settled 
thus far. Each^an got the value* of eight^yards of 
doth in shirts or calico in advance, and I arranged 
to pay them twenty-four yards for the joulney, 
with an additional eight yards for food. Qaravans 
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amongst themselves, when starting for the coast, 
create quite a sensation in*the district. They are 
spoken of long before they stajt. The women have 
to be allowed lots of time to prepare food. Wilb 
*us, however, it is impossible tiius to foretell matters 
so long beforehand, and our system of going at a 
matter at once, astonishes them greatly. 

By the 8th of May everytliing was arranged, 
^d at *noon the same day a start was made. 
Single file is the method of travelling in Africa, 
as is well known. Somanje, my be^ boy, and 
Ch^mbwe, my major-domo, led the van. There 
was no grand inarch-past, as is sdmetimes the 
case when banning an “ Ulendo ”, (journey). 
' The caravan left *the Blantyre Square in good 
order, but were soon helter-skelter over the cattle- 

f 

run, their white cloths, and new sliirts having a 
rather good effect. * ^ 

At the last of the Blantyre villages we pulled 
up, and got the caravan into proper marching 
order — Somanje in front, <]lhelembwe in the 
middle, and •myself with my riding-ox behind, 
Ipngiiig up the rear. Being all in good spirits 
we marched on rapidly. Passing through several 
viUages the carriers made as much noise as pos- 
sible, and put on the most gallant airs. Having 
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descended the slopes of Bangwe, we halted for a 
few minutes, when »pomhi spree was going on.« 
Dancing and drtUnming were being vigorously 
engaged in. The catavan drew, the attention of 
the whole assembly,, so that they left the village 
and came to the road. Knowing our destination, 
seven men volimteered to accompany us. I was 
only too glad to accept their offer, and enrolled 
their names as part of the company. More than 
an hour was spent here waiting until the new 
carriers ^uld get their food. Passing over Bangwe 
our path lay round the back of Malabvi, apd by 
sunset we got to*a village at the* foot of the latter 
hill, where we htdted for the nighU 
Next morning, after* a gopd night’s rest, we 
resumed our journey. It was full moon,*aud an 
exceptionally heavy dew had fall6n. We waited 
till the sun was fairly nup before starting, but even 
then those who led the way had to plunge into a 
cold shower-bath. The road was arched over with * 
tall coarse grass, «which, being heavy with seed, 
bent its head easily under the .weight of dew. 
Now and then the road was completely blojcked, 
and we had to halt till the path could be cleared. 
Three hours’ marching brought us to Midiiaa, one. 
of a seiies of small peaked hUls standii^ on th$ 
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plain^that Extends from the bads of Ndilandi to 
rShirwa. A laige stream called the lichensa flows 
past the foot of Midima. We hhd already crossed 
it twice, (U3 it rise^on the Bhtotyre side of Baogwe 
and Fingwe, and going roimd.the end of Malabvi, 
winds across the plain, and eventually falls into 
the MtucMla. Grossing it for the third time, we 
pulled up at Kamonde’s village, which is situated 
iucclose proximity to it. From N^amonde I wanted 

r 

two men to lead us straight through the bush to 
Mangasanja’s. The road which Morrisod and also 
Goodrich and Monteith had taken led past Nkanda’s, 
and they had to make him a rather handsome 
present, which J., wished to ’avoid doing, as well as 
follow a more direct, and shorter course. Namonde 
I had seen before, when Mr Henderson and my- 
self had tried tb take the same direction, but had 

( 

to turn hack at the Mtuchila, owing to its being 
in a flooded state, and the country generally in 
a condition unsuitable for travelling. Inquiring 
for the chief, I was invited to l;[is presence, where 
he sat under the verandah of his hut After 

o 

making due inquiries for the state of his body, 
which had every appearance of being in a healthy 
condition, and exchanging the usual salutations, I 
fold him^my business, and asked him for guides. 
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He had promised at that time to assist us«if we 
again should wish tb try the path we had beeit 
unable to open* account of the flooded state of 
the rivers ; and now! remindedl^iii of his promise. 
He was very gracious; said that Mr Henderson 
and myself were his friends ; we had come to his 
village, stayed a night there, and taken away 
nothing but what was our own. Eather a good 
compliment. Most willingly would he furnish 
men to act as guides, and do all he could for me. 
During ‘®Bie time the guides were getting their 
food ready, I had my mid-day meal. Najnonde 
evidently wished to impress upon myself, and my 
men espe^^ally, a due sense of his* importance and 
greatness. At best he is. a small chief, with only 
a few people, and owning but a small ektent of 
country. He is easily ^excited, and speaks in a 
most ill-natured manner, so that one has to know 
him a little before being able to form a fair opinion 
of him. Forward he came with a lordly air to 
where the men wfre squatted on the ground, and 
at once opened upon them. “ Do you know me ? ” 
he said. " I Em Namonde, the %on of my fa.ther ; 
and by the graves of my ancestors, I am not a man 
to be trifled with ! Do you hear me ? Were it not; 
for the sake of my friend Makanani (Buahanan) I 
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woid4 send every man of you back to your Homes.” 
Saving gone on in this nftmner for a little, I 
thought I had better tell him to^Aesist, that he had 
said plenty, and might just ^ too far. Some of 
the younger fellows in my company were uneasy, 
and would have showed how much they feared 
bim by taking to their heels, had it been possible 
to do so. The old men knew that l^amonde was 
practically harmless, but they clapped their hands 
and acquiesced in his own opinions of himself. 
Having eased his mind as far as bis biliouf 'tempera- 
ment .would admit, he was quieting down when 
some one told him that two men belonging to 
Mangasanja were in the company. “ l^en where 
are they? Gome to the front. What are you 
hiding for ? ” The poor souls sat trembling, but 
shuffled forward a little, wd all was quiet. Now 
this is a man of really little consequence as a 
chief. Still in the present state of the country it 
is wonderful the amount of damage he could do 
to the English. He would ne^er make war on 
us, great as he thinks himself ; but without having 
in our power due 'liberty to punish *a man of this 

ft 

kind, he could heirass a caravan, keep stealing a 
ftruss of calico now and then, and put us to con- 
siderable« inconvenience. As it is, he is quite 
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friendly, and not jdifficolt to manage, 'only h# needs ' 
to be dealt with carefully. ^ 

Having brouglV(^ forward the guides, I made him 
a present of caHco, a knife, and a few oriier things. 
An umbrella he politely refused to accept, saying, 

“ iTmbrdlas may do well enough for those effemin- 
ate Arabs that come about Zomba, but they are 
not for me. Give me calico instead.” ^ 

Having made good terms with the guides, *and 
got a friendly present from Hamonde in return 
for the^^e I gave him, we made a second start. 
My ox was a great source of amusement. • What 
did I do ‘with him? Was it* possible I rode on 
his bacl^? •• 

Somanje led the way, the oarriers filed after liim. 
Hamonde’s women and children were all assembled. 

I didn’t mean to make ^a showman of myself, but 
Hamonde insisted on my getting on to my ox. 
Sorely I could not refuse them such a privilege as 
that of seeing a white man riding a black ox. It was 
useless trying to ^lake an excuse, so at last I threw 
myself into the saddle, which produce^most grati- 
fying results.* Tho women laughed theu^elves into 
fits, and passed all maimer of remarks ; Namonde 
was delighted. So away we went amidst foars ol 

• .A 

laughter. 
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Le»ring Midima about mid-^y, we marched 
fapidly on, crossing several Streams of cool, clear 
water. Fart of the way was tly^ugh old gardens 
where the*grass was tall and strong. The country 
we passed over, once away from the hills, was well 
wooded with Msuku and Njombo trees, most of 
which, however, were small. The soil in some 
places was good, but miles of what we passed over 
vfoS thin and san,dy. Elephant spoor was in abun- 
dance, but the lordly animal himself conspicuous by 
his absence. For about eight miles we h^ a path 
whichJed to the confluence of the lichensa with 

c 

the Mtuchila, whetb men from Midima tind Chira- 
sulo were in the* habit of fishing ; but ^e had to 
leave it and strike straight for the Mtuchila, as the 
path led'^us too far down. For an hour we had to 
push through grass six fe^t high until we came to 
the river, which we crossed with moderate ease. 
No camping-place suitable being dose to the river, 
we marched on for two miles more, when we halted 
for the night. Calling over the foen’s names, eadi 
one placing his load down in front of me, they were 
told^ ©ff for their* various camp-duties. Several 
went for firewood, others to get grass, some for 
water ;*Somanje and a few more undertaking the 
pitdung of the tent and putting up the camp-beds ; 
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whilst Chelembwe in a marvellously shorj^ time * 
had the kettle boiling, and produced a cup 
cofiPee and mifk.^hich served until he had time 
to make supper. Ohe of the men caUecUmy atten- 
tion to an animal .that was stamping among the 
grass. I tried to get near him, but could not get 
a sight of him owing to the long grass. I had 
just raised my rifle to Are a chance shot at the 
spot, when a fool of a boy made a^ noise* by getting 
up into a tree, and so frightened the animal off. 
His sp^r proved to be that of a rhinoceros, but 
I did not care to follow him. • 

Next morning all were in Marching order by 
seven o’t^lock. We were now entirely without a 
path, and the long grass. was talmost impenetrable. 
A heavy dew had fallen also ; but it was necessary 
to make an attempt to get on. The guides stripped 
off their clothes and plunged into the grass, and 
moving forward, the remainder followed. Again 
and again we had to stop till a dense piece of 
jungle could be gpt through. We were now mak- 
ing straight for Mangasanja’s, beyond the Euo, 
where we hd^d to get guideS to take us. on to 
Mlolo’s. Little of interest occurred during the 

day’s march. We passed over some tracts *of fine 

• 

rich soil, great expanses of tall grans which 
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a^pmon all over the Shir6 highlaiid8,.was prevaloit 
here. The lUainbo of the Wayao^/Lii^ dcmbo of the 
MaQgaiija,*iB a tracti of grass-l&d having no treee, 
aii4 producing a heavy crop of grass, in some cases 
taU and strong, in others short and wiry. When 
looking at the country from an elevated position, 
these malambo (plural) give to it a park-Uke ap- 
pearance. *You may see a lUwmho comprising an 
extent of a hundred acres, and some of them far 
more; and if your imagination is at aU^ivid at 
the time, you begin to look for the castle or man- 
sion which in En^and and Scotland is the com- 
plement of so pleasing a demesne. You im|igine you 
are looking upon some old estate at home. Soon it 
recurs to your mind that you are in Africa, and 
your dream '\^nishes, only to give place, however, 
to other dreams; for you cannot help wondering 
^how many years must erq>ire before the homestead 
of the farmer, or the factory of the planter, shall 
rear their heads on many a pl^sant undulation, 
and instead of ^o many acres of fine land lying 
waste,, herds of cattle, fields of com aifd other crops, 
and plantations of coffee and other commercial pro* 
ducts, ^hall yield a rich return to the labours (rf man. 

t 

The civilisation of Africa is only a question of time, 
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and I doubt not, before very long, the face ^f the 
Shiri highlands will be changed by the hand of moj^ 
Probably the giiglogical formation of the ground 
immediately below the sur&ce Sipcounts for the ex- 
istence of these malcmho. The surface-soil seems 
to rest on a very impervious subsoil, which does not 
admit readily of drainage. The surface-soil gets 
thoroughly saturated with rain-water, and as it can 
only drain away by the surface, the ground sours, 
and produces that wiry grass which is only found in 
wet sitafttions. In the wet season the lUambo is 
little better than a swamp, in which you Qiay go 
over the ankles* in water. It is of great service, 
however, for cattle, as* there are often considerable 

pickings of green grass to be got when the bush 

* • 

generally is burnt up. Malambo preddhunated 
largely along the path we were now following; often 
they were half a mile in breadth, and extended 
towards Mount Mlanj^ for miles. Undoubtedly 
thousands of acres would have produced rice abun- 
dantly if only oi^e had the species and varieties 
suitable for cultivation at this qjlevation. Vast 

herds of cattle, too^ would find abundance of food 

" 

and water. I saw no tsetse-fly in this part. 

Close on twelve o’clock a whisper ran along the, 
line that nyama (game) was in front. J moved 
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along^ quietly as possible, and saw a magnificent 
i^arris buck lying on a kn(A about, as I thought, 
150 yards in front of me. I fire^and missed ; fired 
a second time and pounded hfln, but he got up and 
scampered off. I felt much .chagrined at losing 
such a fine animal. A ^lendid pair of horns he 
had, too. But I consoled myself as best I could, 
trusting to getting another chance soon, when I 
should hope to regain my prestige. At noon we 
halted and had dinner. To my surprise I found 
that three of the volunteers from Bangftve had 
turned back in the morning ; but to their credit be 
it told, each of them brought me, on our return, the 
calico I had adnsanced to tliem. The afternoon’s 
march was similar to that of the forenoon. By 

t 

sunset ^e had reached a fine large stream called the 
Mtungwa, after' crossing which we camped. The 
loads having been deposited in order, and each man 
having answered to his name, the camp arrange- 
ments were completed, and all took to rest for the 
night. , 

It is very interesting for one who knows the 
language to lie a^ake for a while listening to the 
various conversations that go on amongst a number 
c of them camped by their fires. Those of any blood- 
relation, «or friendly in any especial way, dub tc> 
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gether, and keep the same position all throng the 
journey. They lie fouf or five of them round on^ 
fire, and use only ^e cooking-pot, each taking his 
turn at cooking, unless there may be old men in 
the party, in which <case the young men relieve* 
them from most of the can^-duties. By the camp- 
fire they talk over and discuss all manner of ques- 
tions, and keep up talking after it is far on into the 
night. Many of them have an almost ine^austible 
fund of stories : their conundrums ore a source of 
amusemeht of which they seem never to tire. For 
vigorous snoring,^ I should back many of them 
against a ftlll-grown pig; and during the night, 
should one Jixear an unusual grunting, he has not to 
be rash in concluding that.a wild pig is going th^ * 
round of the camp. Ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred are addicted to the qse of the weed which is 
said to soothe, and they indulge freely in it after 
the toils and fatigue of the day’s work are over. 
Tobacco-smoke is bearable, but when they use 
hhang with the tojpacco, it becomes disgusting. 
Bhang is said to deaden the feeling gf hunger and 
fatigue. When used ill excess it stupefies, and pgts 
them almost mad. 

The next day being Sunday, I debated for A>me 

• • 

time whether we should proceed; but as the d^- 

L 
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tancftf to Mangasanja’s was to be only a few miles, 
thought we might accou^lish ^t part of the 
journey by mid-day, and rest dl afternoon. Soon 
after leaving camp we ascen<{ed a ridge, from which 
*we got a glimpse of the Hue, and saw the hill on 
which Mangasanja has his chief village. Between 
us and the Buo lay a small river called the lichenya, 
which debouches in the Euo many miles down. We 
i^de sti^ght for the Lichenya, and soon found our- 
selves on its banks. Our disappointment was great, 
however, for at that point it could not be forded 
without great risk. The river would be about fifty 
feet wide, with no visible current. A dark, dank 
appearance it‘had, and visions of crocodiles and 
possible water-snakes prevented every one from 
trying its depth. It was tantalising to have to walk 
up the banks for two mjles, and to walk as far back 
again on the opposite side, but it was ^e only alter- 
native. At the proper ford there is a dilapidated 
village, and a little old man, who acted as chief, and 
gave himself important airs. He was kind and hos- 
pitable though, made us a present of a pot of beer, 
and willingly o^ered for compensation to lead us 
over the proper ford. His village was ensconced^ 

belbw a number of handsomely tall trees, and beau- 
• % 

t^fuU/ cool. It was, indeed, a tropical scene ; the 
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liver nmning doae by, the tall trees with a variety 
of creeper and dimbei^ and plants growing helow^ 
that are only to seen in the tropics. 

The lichenya divides into three branches, one of 
them having a cuirent so strong as to render cross** 
ing difficult and dangerous. The loads were all got 
safely over. I followed with the ox. The bank of 
the first branch was so steep that he was unable to 
extricate himself from the river. The ufen goidg 
out before wetted the bank so, that his feet slipped 
at every effort to pull himself out. At last several 
of the men, by going in behiud him, managed to 
raise him on*to the bank. I gave the chief a present 
of calico, agd after getting a changef of clothes, we 
made for the Ruo. The -guides, lost in the multi- * 
plicity of paths that led hither and thither, were 
going in a most roundaboi^t direction, until I abso- 
lutely forbade them to proceed farther that way, 
but rather make straight through the bush for the 
ford. Nothing is more irritating when travelhug 
than to be told that^ the place you are going to is 
within a short distance, when you maybe miles from 
it ; or on the other Ubnd, you are told, “ Setter«to 
camp here ; we are far from the place,” and you find 

yourself within a short distance. If you have wffiked 

• • 

fifteen or twenty miles, and your guide tellls ypu 
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you 'have just to go round one or more turns, and 

P 

you find you have gone n^leb since then and are not 

( 

yet arrived, you cannot be bl^ed if you become 
impatient and speak to him unpleasantly. In the 
mxoming we were to he at Mangasanja’s by mid-day, 
and now towards evening we had only got to the 
Euo, and after a hard day’s walking. Unless you 
know pretty accurately where you are going, you are 
entirely &t the^mercy of your guides, who say they 
are near or far from the place just as they fancy. 
Having got at last to the Buo, we had to -make an 
efiforu to get across. Happily a canoe was there, 
an4 a man who had drank more poriM than was 
good for him, at once took in hand to iespcj us over, 
l^essengers were sent at once to Mangasanja, whose 
village was up on the hill, to apprise him of our 
approach. Meanwhile ye busied ourselves getting 
over to the other side. Sitting on the bank watch- 
ing the proceedings, my attention was called to a 
man coming up the bank gesticulating wildly, and 
simultaneously a woman on tl\p other side was cry- 
ing madly, and endeavouring to lay hold of the 
canoe. It transpired that ine canoe belonged to 
her, and she, of course, did not approve of its being 
used without her permission. I promised to pay 
fQT it, Ixaving had no other intention, and succeeded 
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in quieting both her and the man on my side, Vho, 

I suppose, was hpr husfe,nd- We got all safely ovei^ 
and after the messengers came back from the chief, 
saying he would be pleased to see )us, we began the 
ascent to his village. *The Euo, where we crossed it,* 
was a river between thirty and forty yards wide, 
between high banks, having little or no current, 
although both above and below the current was 
strong. 

So much time had been lost in crossing the Buo, 
it was alfeady dark whilst we were climbing to the 
village. After a hard pull we found ourselvhs at 
the top, and Wted patiqntly for tlie chief’s welcome 
in person. ^Nobody belonging to thtf village was to 
be seen, save a few children. This seemed strange, * 
and even more so when, asking for water and fire- 
wood, we were told they had none. As the chief did 
not appear, I^ent messengers to ascertain the cause 
of his delay ; but not getting a satisfactory answer, , 
I made certain of knowing the true state of matters 
by sending Somanje^with a message to the effect 
that unless the chief appeared I should, even at this 
late hour, depart fronT his village. Somanje c&me 
back, and let. me understand that the men I had 
sent previously had simply told a parcel of*lies. 
They had seen the chief, but did not convey his 
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message to me. He followed hard on Somaiy'e, and 
Speared quite friendly ; i^ied me^to erect my tent, 
which I would not do without fifbt having his asstrr* 
ances of friendship. I explained to him my busi- 
*ness and the meaning of my visit, and expressed my 
surprise at his not being more friendly disposed. I 
presented him with a small piece of coloured print 
as a token of friendship on my part, which he ao 
cepted, saying Ije wanted to be on good terms with the 
English, and wishing me a good night’s rest, went 
off to Ins hut. The tent was pitched, thd men got 
theiAselves stowed away in comers here and there, 
and all being tired, went soon to sleep* It had been 
rather a hard S\uiday’s work, which onskinight have 
' avoided could he h&ve foretold in the morning what 
was to transpire during the day. 

The village being situated on a steep slope, it was 
difficult to get a level place for the, tent — ^in fact 
impossible — so that I lay at an angle of something 
like 60°. The moon was full, the atmosphere 
clear, and from our position wft could look down on 
the plain and distinctly see the silver line of the 
Bub when it was not overshadow^ by tall trees. 
Mlanj^ cast a huge shadow over pai^ of the plain. 
Turning to the Blantyre hills, I could see them 
at a distance of perhaps forty miles in a straight 
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line. *What suiprised me not a little Vas th^ exu* 
berant growth of banan^ at this elevation, wh^e 
one would not liave expected great depth of soil. 
Many of the huts *were actof^y hid amongst 
bananas; and the c^ear moon shining full upon 
them, whilst a moderate breeze sufficed to keep 
their graceful leaves in gentle motion, had a won- 
derful effect in soothing my mind, which had not 
been in the best mood lately. The worm that was 
to gnaw my fancied gourd, however, was soon at 
work ; for before falling asleep I had a strong pre- 
sentiment that the morrow would bring Mangfisanja 
out in his* true colotirs, when i should have an 
opportuni^ of witnessing the combined effect of 
tobacco, ihanff, and that vihs decoction kachaso 

9 

(drink), on a man in whom avarice, deceit, hnd dis- 
honesty were the ruling passions. * 

In the morning the chief sent to inquire for me, 
as to how I had slept, and whether I felt well, and 
accompanied his inquiries with a small- piece ol 
eland flesh his men had shot the day previous. 
After breakfast I sent Somanje mth a present of 
sixteen yardF Amencan sheeting and a pi^ of 
Jisndkerchief. This he refused, as being too small 
a present, and intimated that it must be doubled, 
Not beihg in a position whereby I could iforce my 
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way «ut of ids village, and knowing that failure io 

3 

g^t along would only tend to encourage the Makololo 
in their unjust demands, I considered the wisest 
policy was simply, to give it {o him. He accepted 
^e present, and said, now that we were on friendly 
terms, we would leave the matter of paying for the 
road — ^paying for the privilege of being allowed to 
pass through his country — over till evening. I 
should hare to stay all day ; and, not to take me 
by surprise, he mentioned the various articles he 
expected to receive. These were the following: 
First pf all my riding-ox, a man’s load of calico, a 
gun and powder, several pieces of handkerchief, a 
blanket, &c. This was too much for m^temper to 
stand. 1 went at once to his hut, and apprised him 
of my presence by the usual method of clapping of 
hands. He had already drunk a considerable quan- 

f 

tity of kaehaso, and was using his hhang pipe freely. 

I feared what the effect might be on him — ^whether 
0 

he would not be more a devil than a man. He came 
out and politely asked me to sit beside him in his 
verandah. This I did, and at once opened the question 
of payment for (road)f I toM him plainly 

he was asking what I neither could nor would give 
^m ; snd that unless he moderated his demands, I 
should make an effort td leave his village peaceably 
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and go back to Blantyre. I pointecf out t# him 
that Morrison had opened the road and paid for 
it; but this he W)uld not listen to. Every man, 
he said, would have to pay fq;r himself I then 
told him that, on his^own assurances of friendship, 
I had come and pitched my tent in his village; 
and, as he well knew, I had done him not the 
slightest injury, but had shown rather the best in- 
tentions. He said, if I could not part with my’bx, 
I could send to Blantyre and get another for him, 
which would do him equally as well. He was 
very accommodating. He would even send two 
of his men^ilong with one of my own, and a letter, 
to bring t^ animal to him. . • 

After talking the matter over for nearly half an 
hour he modified his demands, and said ^at we 
would finally settle the question 2i the evening. 
The truth is, he was asking for more calico than 
I had got with me altogether ; and how was I to 
pass other chiefs on the road with nothing at all ? 
I returned to my tent, and spent the most of the 
day reading some old numbers of * Macmillan’s 
Ma gazin e.* In the^ forenoon Mangasanja’s .head 
wife came to pay me a visit. Well I knew what 
this meant. It was the same old game one has. 
seen played so often. Sbe wanted a apresent. 
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CalicQ I had none to spare her; but rather than 
have her wrath extended on* my head through the 
medium of her husband, I gave her one of my 
blankets from off, my bed, which she accepted, 
lyhether she was pleased or not, may be best 
judged from her sending me in return a basket 
of dried-up pumpkins, which the men refused to 
take with them, as they were nothing more than 
vegetable ^bre. 

In the afternoon Mlira, a younger brother of 
Mangasanja’s, paid me a visit. He appeared a 
more .open and straightforward man than his 
brother; said he* would do all he c(Juld to get 
guides for me, •and so on. Mangasaqja himself 
had spent the greater part of the day settling 
matters between himself and his villagers. Towards 
evening he sefit for me to say that he was now 
ready to settle my matter. I went at once, and 

found him in a better frame of mind than in the 

« 

morning; He reiterated the old demands, but said, 
since I had not the mind to comply with them, 
perhaps I could suggest some other way of paying 

him. , I told him that his demands Were exorbitant 

% 

and unjust ; and besides, he should neither get ox, 
,gun, nor powder from me, and that he was asking 
more calico than I had with me. Mlim, when 
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risiting me, had s^n a small task ot ivoiyain my * 
tent, and of coarse tbld tire chief of its presence. 
He then suggested that I should give him it, and 
that if I was eager to have it hitck 1 could buy it 
from him on my return. This, I could see, wasi,a 
deliberate trap. On my return he would demand 
ten times the value of the tusk, on the ground that 
I had agreed to buy it from him. 1 was careful, 
therefore, to make no promises. The tusk weighed 
8 lb., and might be worth £2. I therefore agreed 
to let him have the tusk as complete payment for ' 
the road. This he accepted, but adding !• should 
have to ^ve him an umbreUd in addition. He 
undertoo]^ te provide me with guides to Mlolo’s, 
and said, as I was now* a special friend of -his^ he 
would condescend so far as to send his son with 
me. I went to my tent, feeling relieved, as there 
was now a^robability of getting away next day. 

In the morning Somanje went to see what pro* 
gress had been made in the matter of 'procuring 
guides. By mid-day, he was told, they would be 
ready. I was impatient, and, of jcourse, ready to 
start long before mid-day. The African ^ no idea 
of time. A. delay of a day— even a week — ^is no 
matter to him, so long as he has food and»drink,; 
but time is precious as gold to the Englishman who 
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is anxious to^get on. I saw the^chief myself, and 
told him I was anxious to get away. He now talked 
of sleeping another night; but this I could not 
think of, and threatened to go without guides rather 
than wait. At mid-day, however, they came to 
the front ; hut, just as I thought, they were un- 
reasonable in their demands for pay — so much so, 
that I was on the point of throwing up all the 
arrtEhgementS we had already come to. Having at 
lost settled the question of pay for the guides, we 
had now to wait till they got their food, add then 
a boy had to go to carry the chiefs son’s gun, and 
he must be paid. He was too important’’ a person- 
age to carry it himself. Then, as a paEting pres- 
entj the chief must get a piece of coloured stuff to 
roll round his head. At last I was able to tell the 
men to take up their loads and march. Manga- 
sanja came and said good-bye, shaking^ hands. I 
tried to appear as gracious as possible, but I confess 
to feeling towards bim anything but a gracious 
wish. Away at last, I made a^ mental oath that 
only the direst .necessity would bring me within 
his power, again. '’A man of Vompamtively little 
importance, he had succeeded in making me pay 
up to tiie tune of £4 — ^not a heavy sum certainly, 
but far too much under the circumstances. And 
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yet it was better to pay quietly allid get« away” 

9> 

peaceably than to have had a quarrel, which would 
have made complications more complicated. The 
river being shut for the tin^je, our hopes were 
centred on the overland route; so that if it al^o 
was to be shut by the unfriendliness of the chiefs 
on the way, our difficulties would be increased ten- 
fold. Consul O’Neill, months after, went overland 
from Blantyre to Quilimane, and so did Dr Peden, 
without going near Mangasanja. But, using the 
route past him, we could get to the river much sooner, " 
and so reduce the length of the land journey. 

Marching rapidly, we soon came to Mlira’s village, 
where wqjialted for the night. .It was a cold raw 
evening, and as I had not been particularly well, 
the result of all was a sharp attack of fever. The 

tent being pitched, and camp-bed f>ut up, I turned 

* 

in, and after perspiring freely for some time, got 
over the worst of it. We had still to get a guide 
from Mlira to accompany the one frpm Mtmgasanja. 

This was another ruse on his part to extort a few 

» 

yards more. The one would not ^go without the 
other, and nb course was open \)ther th^ pr^uce 
the calico. Mlira himself, too, had to get a present. 
These arrangements I made before going ta sleep. 
In the* morning I was early awake, and got up. 
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' tihoiigh feeling rather shaky. It%as dear that the 

f 

hush was preferable to a village composed of such 
rascals. Mlira was growling that he had not got 
enough ; but on hej^ told I was in no way bound 
to give him anything, he cahped down, doubtless 
tinder the happy thought that he would make up 
for it all on my return. 

Getting away from Mlira’s before eight o’dock, 
wennarched straight through the bush for a short 
distance, when we came upon a path that led to 
Mongwe, on the top of which was situated Mlolo’s 
viUaga, where we would have to get other guides 
to lead us to the 'river. Between ten and eleven 
o’clock we halted, and rested for fuUy ^o hours. 
TownKi. sunset we found ouiselves beside n Isi^ 
stream ‘called the lilasi, which we crossed, and 
camped close to the bank under the shade of large 
trees and amidst great profusion of bamboos. Part 
of the way from Mangasanja’s to Mlira’s was along 
the sider uf Mc^henga, the small MU on wMch the 
former is situated ; then across a level plain covered 
with Msuku trees, and into Mlira’s fields of sorghum. 
Fro^ Mlira’s village to the Tiksi the road led over 
rough broken ground, through wMch a number of 
.small (Streams fiowed in the direction of the Buo. As 
we came^near to the Lilasi, which was immediately 
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at the foot of MotAt Mongwe, we cios£l6d ridge after " 
ridge, but all well wooded, with good soil in the 
valleja Our camp bj the Lilasi was a most enjoy- 
able one. There was abundanpe of firewood, and 
the men lit up imn\ense fires ; water was dose at 
hand, — and thus they had every convenience to be 
found in the bush. The gleam of the fires amidst 
the tall Mouboos, and the almost naked forms of 
the men sitting in groups round the blazing piles, 
the ox in the background chewing his cud, the 
stream* a few yards distant rus hing ever onward ’ 
to be lost in the Shir^, all formed matter for 
deep refieetion. Chelembwe in*' a short time pro- 
duced a ^pot of excellent soup, which I relished 
immensdy. 

After a good night’s rest all of us got up firesh 

and vigorous, and at once faced* the ascent to 

Mlolo’s village. For nearly an hour’s walk the 

ascent was moderatdy easy, but after that it 

became most difficult. The path jed ofSt pieces 

of bare rock slippery with water running over 
• > 

them, round huge boulders, over fallen trees, under- 
neath hangiifg bamboos, and in inany pl^es almost 
perpendicular. Again and again we halted and 
took a breath ; but by keeping moving upwards by 
degrees, we at last found 'ourselves neai> the top. 
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Here ( we heftted, and I sent ibmanje and the 

r 

guides to warn Mlolo of our approach, making 
certain this time that I should not be duped as I 
had been at Manga|anja’s. Soinanje saw Mlolo, and 
tpld him I was waiting belq.w. Mlolo at once 
expressed his gratification at the prospect of having 
another Englishman in his village, and sent three 
of his old men to escort us to the village.* The men, 
as they had done when entering villages before, put 

f 

their shirts and clean cloths on, and they had rather 
a gay appearance as they marched one by cue into 
the village. The chief himself appeared attired in 
a pair of sleeping-drawers and a shirt Mf Morrison 
had given him, and confirmed the friencUy message 
he had sent by Somonje. Of course I should have 
to stay all day. Meanwhile, got the tent up. He 
was anxious to see it erected, for then there was 
less chance of going away that day. He then 
mvited me to see his hut, and offered me a cup of 
kcushaso,*>/fhicla. ,he had in a demijohn. I be^ed to 
be excused, as I was not in the habit of drinking 
such vUlanous stuff. He had no compunction of 
cons^nce in driilking my cupful after his own, 
so that none of it was lost. 

i 

e Mlolo was by no means a man of prepossessing 
appearance, nor yet a chief of great importance, 
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although, like most Africans, he had a high opinion 
of himself, and cotd!^ np more stand against flattery 
than he could have deflected the course of the 
Tjlaai that flowed p&t his hilL ^ He spoke kindly 
to his people; order^ his women to set about 
pounding' grain, as flour was needed by the caravan.* 
His influence over his men, however, was not great, 
an instance of which I had on my return journey. 
Towards evening I gave him a present of ealico and 
a few other things, and he agreed td bring guides to 
take m% to the river. Hq expressed great indig- 
nation at the manner in which Mangasanja had 
acted ; but it was easy to see that Mlolo, good as 
he was, saw that Man^sanja’s treatment of me 
would have the probably effect of stopping* this • 
road altogether, wliich he was most anxious'to see 
opened, as every caravan that passQd his village 
would be a source of csdico to his people and 
presents to himself — so that his disapproval of such 

• 

arbitrary proceedings was not altogether (i^'ainter- 
ested. Mangasanja and he had until recently been 
bitter enemies ; and*he told me further, that but for 
Mangasanja’s «on being with me, he had not dared 
enter his village without running the risk of lo^g 
* his head. ]Sis village being situated on the ^ery 
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armed with guns could have kept back aa amy 
advandng from below. o ^ 

The crop cultivated by them was sorghum, and 
it grew splendidly at this elevation, which must 
have been at least 4000 feeti above sea-level. A 
splendid view was to be had of the surrounding 
country: Chipioni to the east about ten miles, 
Mlanj^ farther east and more northward, Zomba to 
thb north fifty or sixty miles, the Blantyre hills to 
the north-west, the Manganja range of hills beyond 
the Shir^, and Morumbala far down, easily recog- 
nisable from its standing alone and the flat shape 
of its top. 

In the morning we made an early, start, and 
b^an the descent on the side towards the Shird. 
When clear of the village and gardens, the decline 
was even stee^r than the other side. Those who 
went before kept rushing down, and could not help 
^themselves. One had to keep a look-out for stones 
and pieces of ^ rock that had got loosened and came 
tumbling down behind; and occasionally one had 
the benefit of sliding on his back for a few feet ; 
next he had to seize a branch or bamboo to steady 
himsdf, and guard against the impetus he had to go 
forward. After half an hour of this laying work, 
we reached the base of the mountain, and ■got on in 
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a more r^olar ma^er. Before going* far, wd met 
Mr Morrison o|^ his return, with about fifty loads 
of calico, and Consul O’Neill was with him, on his 
way to Blantyre. A general halt* was made, and we 
had breakfast together. Mr Morrison, fortunately, 
had a home mail with him, so that 1 got letters and 
newspapers. We marched on till sunset, through a 
veritable forest of bamboos. The path in many 
places was blocked up by them, and* one was 
in constant terror lest he should come accidentally 
against 4lie numerous sharp points tliat obtruded 
themselves across his way. The day’s mwch was 
through a Series of small hills lhat assumed all 
shapes and Jorms — although the i^ority of them 
had taken the peak-shape, and were quite sheCrp ^t’ 
the point. There were various streams of cool 
water gurgling over rocky beds, following the levels 
of the valleys — around this hill, and back again 
behind that one — ^tumbling over cascade and water-^ 
fall, until they at last reached the, Lilaai,-*whose 
broad shallow bed afforded evaporation ample scope 
to make provision during the day for heavy dews 
that descended at ni^t like a gentle showqr of rain. 

■Next morning brought us out on the Shir& plain. 
During the course of the forenoon we crossed the 
TilfljM ttHce; again in the* afternoon we« crossed 
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and ft-crossld it. The path for the greater part 

followed the course of the Idlasi^ winding and 

twisting in a most tortuous manner. Both banks 

of the river werft wooded with baobab, acacia, 

tamarind, and other large tcees which you find 
• 

only on the plains. The difference in vegetation 
was quite recognisable. At mid-day we passed 
through a small belt of tsetse-fiy, which I feared 
would prdve fatal to the ox. Undoubtedly he was 
bit; and on th*e return journey he failed com- 
pletely, but managed to pull himself to Blantyre, 
when«hc wasted to a shadow, and then began to 
recover. That night we camped beneath a circle of 

A 

umbrageous trees, dose by a muddy pooJ, in which, 
Uf^r*dark, the men caught a number of fish by 
torchlight. Three hours next morning brought us 
to Mtundu’s, where we halted, and observed Sunday 
for the remainder of the day. A few mUes back 

t 

|rom the village I met Mr Monteith on his return 
with awupply pf calico, which would be highly ser- 
viceable up country. During the journey thus far 
we had only seen one head of game. The men 
explained that the game kept morb in districts 
where the grass was thinner and shorter, for se- 
curity from lions and leopards. This might well 
be the c^e. I had seen nothing at all stalling in 
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the botBoical lme,^other than what iT alreadjr had 
collected. Mtiindu’e tillage was within seven miles 
of the Shirfe, and considered to be in the Machinjiii 
Prazo, and subject to the Portuguese. Mtundu 
himself was very kind and civil. He placed a large 
clean hut at my disposal, and I spent a most enjoy- 
able Sunday afternoon at his place. 

Ho two villages on the Shirfe are exactly the 
same; but Mtundu’s may, in many rdspects,*be 
taken as a typical one. The village is surrounded 
by a stockade 10 or 12 feet high, composed for 
the greater part of huge cuttings of the Mlembwa 
tree — Pt&rSearpus marmpialis. These cuttings — for 
such they««re, though requiring to be carried by 
two or three men — are set into a trench as dbse.aS 
they can go together ; they root readily, and soon 
put forth young shoots, ^which gradually develop 
into branches. Owing to their being so closely 
packed, however, they live only for a few years. J 
have seen handsome trees grown f^om cnttings of 
this description, that had all the appearance of a 
tree grown from seed; but they were planted in 
good soil, an& had ]^enty of rodm. The, entrance 
through the stockade is narrow, being little jnore 
than just wide enough to allow a man tq pass, 
through* having first bent down. The spac^ is filled 
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from<iiBide tty a wooden slab, which had once been 
the bottcon of a canoe. Outside the, entrance is an 
arch of Euphorbia, with a piece of Bxyophylhun 
intertwined. This^ Bryophyllum is one of the few 
species whose leaves, when placed in a suitable 

f 

position, emit roots at their mai^s, at the same 
time developing on their upper edge a pair of 
leaves which gradually assume the true form oi a 
pldnt Ail round the stockade were species of 
acacia and Euphorbia, both of the most formidable 
character and appearance. Inside, the huts are 
dotted* down without any regard to order. The 
chiefs hut, of coiCrse, has the best positJbn, it being 
the custom to have his hut as near as<co9venient to 

f f 

^ihe ‘<>Panganya,” on place of assembly, where all 
business is done and beer drank. The Fanganya 
is the public spot to which all may resort Here 
and there a man was to be seen busily engaged 
enclosing his hut by putting a grass palisade 
round *it) women were busy pounding their grain 
into flour, others dandling their babies; men are 
lying stretched out on a mat enjoying life ; a few of 
bothosexes have been to the gardens for baskets of 

f 

sorghum and beans and rice ; children are romping 
, abou^ amusing themselves. Beneath the verandah 
of seveipl huts were troughs of black mtLd,.£rom 
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which the women obtained a saline* solutieii by 
washing it repeatedlj^ which, evaporated, left a 
black coarse-grained salt. All over the village 
baobabs reared their dome-sbap^ heads, to obtain 
the fruit of which is, a source of juvenile employ- 
ment Higher than the baobabs stand a number of 
Njale trees; the tranks of the latter are clean and 
straight, and grow to a great hei^t Below are a 
few acacia-trees, and magnificent specimens of cftn- 
delabra-shaped Euphorbia, Convolvuli, and Ipomoea 
are to be seen to advantage as they throw their vines 
over the trees above them, and open their Jovely 
fiowers in*the forenoon. Underneath is a dense 

mass of vegetation composed of a variety of thorny 

• • 

shrubs, into which no qne can penetrate far. In 
the more open parts of the village there is a variety 
of Solanum, or egg-plant, grown for its fi^t ; and a 
species of Oleome, which* tastes not unlike coarse 
cress, is cultivated as a h^b. Tobacco, raised under 
the eaves of the huts, is planted in mounds. • 

• Overhead amongst the branches are numerous 
birds, endeavouring’to be in harmony with a bounti- 
ful Providence. WMte-necked lavens perch in the 
baobab and Njale* trees ; hawks come sailing* over 
the village, keeping a keen eye on some unfortunate 
broo(j of chickens ; the whitb-breasted fish-§agle sits, 
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coTHMiant-Uke, in a secure position, digesting his 
last meal. - • 

Talcin g a stroll through the village, dogs meet jou, 
and keep up a continual yelping; real “messans” 
they are too, but vvicked ajuJ ill-tempered. This 
Village vranted goats, so common in most villages. 
Moving about in such a place, you could not help 
thinking how very lavish has been the hand of 
nature in*Africa, and how ignorant are her people 
of all this grandeur. 

On Monday morning, Mtundu gave us a guide 
to lead the way to Chironje. Our path now to 

Mopea lay along* the Shir^ plain, foKovring the 

« 

course of the river. Chironje waa.^ military 

• f 

station of the Portuguese, where they kept a 
lieutenant and a few half-caste soldiers to keep 
order in the Machinjiri Frazo. Leaving Mtundu’s 

in the morning, we made straight for Machinjiri 

« 

village— or town, as it has been called — which we 
reached {‘t mid-day. Outside Mtundu’s village 
were large fields of sorghum, ready to be reaped. 
Once dear of the gardens, we passed over a levd 
plain, on which 'there was comparativdy short grass ; 
then* through a bdt of bush, which had a super- 
abundance of strong thorny shrubs, through whidi 
one had to walk carefuHy. * 
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• On the way we ^sed through one ^rillage«!«rhere 
a road a few hundred yards' long had been made by 
the villagers. Itice was cultivated here to a good 
extent, and grew in very wet^ijioiL 'Women and 
children were busy.keeping the birds off, and a 
hard task they had. Several miles on we had to 
cross a small river which had a strong current; 
tlie water came to our necks, so that the short 
men of the party had a difficulty in keeping al5bve 
water. A plunge in a stream is*a splendid thing 
on a warm day, but one has always a feeling of 
horror lest a crocodile be lurking near. • 
Machinjiri town had a few years ago been rather 
a pretentioHS place. A square of over a hundred 
yards had been enclosed by .a wall of sun-dried 
bricks, about four feet thick at the base, and from 
four to six feet high outside, being loopholed all 
round, as if it had been intended to withstand a 
siege. Inside the square a church had been built 
“sf clay and bricks and wood, and was stili stand- 
ing, though in a very dilapidated and tumble-down 
condition. Outsi(3e the church was a bell hav- 
ing “EclipSb, 1826 ,'*’ stamped %pon it.. It had 
likely been a ship’s bell at one time, anS had 
foimd its way from Quilimane, probably qfi thq, 
vessd having been wrecked. Being o^ficked, it 
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was at no lAe ; but I have been told the Jesuits, 
who had kept a mission schsol for some time, had 
used it in their religious services. The Portuguese 
Government hold Machinjiri in their own hands 
since the death of Matekeny^ three years ago, and 
have simply appointed a man to act as eapitao. 
The place was going to ruins. There was a large 
population, though not nearly what it was wh^ 
the^ chief iwas alive. Matekenye himself was a 
tyrant who rule'd his people with a rod of iron, 
and was feared but not loved by them. . 

Leaving the town in the afternoon, we struck 
across in the direction of Chironje, which was a 

great roundabout. 

« • 

• Towards evening .we halted at another village 
held by a eapitao, and slept here ; and early next 
forenoon got tp Chironje, where the lieutenant in 
charge wets most kind 'and courteous. I have 
always found the Portuguese individually to be 
^d, civil, and obliging; and no man could have 
been more so than this lieutenant, who, I am sorry 
to say, was killed within three dionths after by the 
natives when Ihey rose in rebellion*' against the 
Portuguese. He gave me a fine fat ram, and would 

* 4b 

^have ^ven me anything I wished that he had. 
Since living Machinjiri I had passed *thron^ 
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some eiaielleiit gardens of soighum.* The wfields 
bore a heairy crop, and immense tracts could have 
been cultivated, were the people and the means 
there, and a market where the grain could be 
disposed of. A special feature I observed were 
clusters of trees growing in a circle, dotted here 
and there over the plain. They reminded me 
mudi of large grass parks in Scotland, where 
clumps of beech-trees have been plants to afford 
shelter, shade, and protection to &ittle ; but here, 
of course, some other cause must have been at 
work — ^probably the ground was drier than the 
surrounding land, but such could not always be 
the case. , These clumps had a dark, dense appear- 
ance, and one could not .help imagining them, to be 

•I 

the home of Uons, leopards, and other wild animals. 
A species of dwarf palm grew in many places over 
the plain, and wild-date and Borassus palm grew 
in groups here and there. 

Having rested for some hours at Chirouje, we 
were fresh for a long march in the afternoon. The 
lieutenant told off 6ne of his soldiers to accompany 
us and lead'the way. Before leavfhg the pl^ce I 
had a walk round the station, and could not help 

a 

tbinlring how utterly unable were the few soldiers 
there to'defend the place in* case of a hostile attack 
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bv the native A stockade of small trees encircled 

. O 

the station, and at eacb of the entrances a cannon 
was placed pointing outwards ; but a good charge 
of powder would certainly have blown the carriage 
on which the cannon was plaQsd into shivers. The 
wheels were rotten, the cleaniug-rod for the can- 
non was little else than a round piece of wood 
on a pole ; five balls lay beneath the piece : but the 
whole affair was merely a cannon in name. The 
few half-caste and native soldiers would never 
stand, once bullets began to whizz about their 
ears ; and a fiery stick would set the houses ablaze 
in a few minutes. ' 

It was evidently not contemplated by ^he Portu- 

L < 

guese<-that a rising of the natives might take place ; 
but rise they did, and my worst fears were realised. 
They came uppn the lieutenant and his men like a 
horde of wild beasts; swept everything before them; 
destroyed over £2000 worth of goods and provisions 
that W 0 re«under the care of the African Lakes Oom- 
pany, and had been stored there until quietness 
would be restored in the Makdlolo country. The 
Machinjiri ha^g swept everything ''before them 
at (^lironje, marched victoriously downwards to 
Mopea, where the garrison was locateSi; but the 
soldiers took to flight instead of standing* to their 
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guns. The rebels pillaged the village, destaoying * 
thousands o£ pounds’ vorth of goods and property. 
They attacked the opium plantation, where a 

most gallant and determined stimd was made by 

# ' 

Mr Bobert Henderson, Senhor Caldas, and his 
brother. A party of Europeans under the leader- 
ship of Mr Frederick Moir arrived in time to 
save them from being massacred, and drove back 
the rebels, who did not attempt to renew the fight. 

A considerable time after, the Tortuguese sent 
troops to Machinjui, gave the rebels a thoroughly * 
good lesson, carried off the ringleaders, who had 
been delivered up by their own followers, and 
thus ende^Jhe war and restored peace. Three 
chiefs who were the ringleadei^ in the rebel .party^ 
were taken, it is believed, to an island on t^e west 
coast of Africa, and put in penal sevvitude. How 
far the Machinjiri were* to be justified or con- 
demned is not for an Englishman to say. One 
thing is certain, they had no feeling of enmity 

m 

to the English, and could not have, since they had 
received nothing blit just and fair treatment at 
their hands. * On my>retum to Blantyre, one pight 
whilst resting by Ihe camp-fire I overheard'men 
from Mtun^u’s saying that the natives respited ^ 
the English because they dealt fairly bj them, 
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and tsnated •them well ; but the Portuguese were 
different. ^ 

Leaving Chironje in the afternoon, we now foL 
lowed the outside of the MorumMla Marsh. A 
very good thing the Portugu^e Qovenunent com- 
manded was that a road he kept by the natives 
from village to village. At one time a line had 
been laid down, and all that remained to be done 
yearly was to hoe the grass and weeds, and keep 
the road clean. ' The road varied in breadih from 
3 to 4 feet. It was by no means carried on from 
village to village as had been intended; but it ex- 
tended often more than a mile on each side of a 
village, so that when the villages were, (^lose there 

% k 

was nearly an unbroken line. The road over which 
we passed this afternoon was in many places wet 
and muddy; (hen again we emerged out of tall 
grass on to a b{u:e plain, 1x>unded by a belt of wood 
r unnin g at right angles to the river. *At the en- 
tranoe»to.one of these wooded belts I could not 
help feding intensely gratified at the tropical 
scene under which I was passfiig. Overhead was 
a rustic arch *of ttangled Euphorbia* and thorny 
climBbrs, festooned with hanging Biyophyllum, 
whilst far above met the branches of other trees 

a w 

— ^the whole alive, and so natural as to *defy an 
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aitifioiBl imitatioii. On the other aide ofi> this 
wooded Wt waa a ^ilhge ft sEort off th. 

path ; hat we went on to the next one, where we 
halted for the night " Before ooming to the village, 
we passed over a m§rsh, on wtuch, in many bare 
places, was a grer incrustation tasting strongly of 
salt The grass grew luxuriantly, and had a dark- 
green colour, which I have observed as an after- 
effect of nitrate of soda. I should say4:he saline 
incrustation produced this effect* Bice boiled in 
water impregnated largely with this salt changed 
from a white to a red colour. At this village, as 
is the case at many others, a house stood for the 
special benght of travellers, who were usually 
Portuguese and half - castes. , A Very good ari 
rangement it is, too. In the travellers’* house 
was an arm-chair cut out of the solid, which must 
have entailed much labohr and patience. As a 
work of native art it reflected great credit on them, 
and might well have been sent to a museum as a 
curiosity. Unfortunately it was brol^en at the back, 
dse 1 should have tftideavoured to purchase it. 

In coming* to this ^village we had ’diverged ^from 
the path, and were quite dose on the river, s(f that 
in the morning we had to go hack to the road, 
thoi^h in a more direct line. Until the sun was 
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* high jn the Jieavens, we were so annojed by mos- 
quitoes as to feel quite^mis^able. Each man had 
to carry a Mndful of twigs for the express purpose 
of keeping the mosquitoes off his person. I had to 
keep a branch continually in motion across my 
face. Early in the forenoon we crossed a river-bed 
100 yards wide. A stream of beautifully dear 
water flowed past at one side. In the wet season 
a large rivpr would flow down by this course to the 
Shir^. Ahead we could see Morumbala; between 

• us and it was Mount Pinda — a cone-shaped^ moun- 
tain, easily recognised — and extending from Pinda 
a low ridge of rough broken hills. Before noon we 
crossed another river-bed equally as broad as that 
'Sre ha4 crossed' in t^e morning. Immediately be- 
yond ivas a village, where we halted and had 
dinner. The ram we had taken alive to last 
night’s camp, but now We had to cook as muoh 
as possible of the meat Our aftem6on’s march 
took ys Pinda, a village beautifully embowered 
amidst large mango-trees, at the edge of Morumbala 
Lake. I^e were here early, and could have gone 
farthCT ; but as'we,ihad made good mandies hitherto, 
we cttmped for the night I had my bed put up 
under a mango-tree,, and enjoyed a gbod n^ht's 

i t 

rest. The air was deliciously cool during the night. 
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, Next day we had a pleasant forenqpn’s walking * 
alimg .llie foot of iioqiit Moramb^;^^d in the 
afternoon, by four o’clodr, reached the African , 
Lakes Company’s s&,tion, a few miles below the 
lower end of the ipountain, trhere we camped. 
During the two days we passed through immense 
gardens of sorghum, and considerable patches of 
rice and semsem — the latter being grown for sale to 
the various trading houses in Quilimane* who send 
their agents up-country to buy for them. The trees 
that predominated were the baobab, Njale, and acacia * 
The Ejgelia, found all over tropical Africa, wgs here 
too, and the underbush was m^de up largely of 
species of ^uhinia, Strychnos, Crotalaria, Brachy- 
stegia, and an abundance of Indigofera, Hibiscus^ 
Solanum, Ipomoea, Convolvulus, and Euphorbia,* 

The villages through which we passed seemed to 
h^ye abundance of food. <Their gardens of sorghum 
would yiel(f them all the grain they needed ; and 
then they had, over and above, sweety potatoes, 
cassava, rice, &c. ; and ground-nufli and semsem 
they had for sale.* Maize, so plentifuh on the 
Shir& highlands, is ^ot grown much on the low- 
lands — its place •being taken by sorgliunf and 
millet. • • * 

The following day brought us to within^ a mile 
N 
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of th(> Zambesi Custom-house. Through our loili- 
taiy guide^t knowing th« way well, we were led 
a round of several miles amongst the hills above 

e 

Shamo. The scenery amidst these hills was ad- 
mirable; but to one hurrying on, as I was, the 
knowledge of having lost time unnecessarily, besides 
the extra labour of ascending and descending ridges 
of granite and sharp stones, did not tend to increase 
one’s enjoyment of nature. 

Passing the Custom-house early the next morn- 
ing, we walked through little else than gardens of 
sorghiim, rice, ground-nuts, and semsem, until we 
crossed an arm of the Bwalambwanda. This part 
of the Zambesi plain was £hickly peopled ; and at 
almost every village the Banian was there ready to 
buy ttie crop as soon as it was reaped, and in many 
cases before it was ripe and while yet in the field. 
The path led through 'numerous mud-holes and 
marshes — ^veritable breeding-beds of Wlaria and 
miasma.' We had hoped to reach Namkunga’s, 
six miles from Mopea, before dark ; but my military 
friend d,gain showed how well he knew the geo- 
grapjiy of the country by leading us into a marshy 
through which we waded for two mortal hours in 

O 

the ^rk. On one occasion my ox was imder water 
all but his ! and' the prospect of getting off to 
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swim in long boo^s in the dark, in* a plafie you 
knew nothing about, *was*not assuring. We got 
out of it at last, however, but only to face a more • 
difficult part — ^that of a river which, I was told 

after, swarmed with crocodiles. Arriving at the 

• 

bank, the guide assured us we had only to call to 
Namkunga’s people to come and ferry ns over ; but 
we found matters different. We could see the vil- 
lage fires and hear people’s voices ; butPthougIt we 
shouted ourselves hoarse, not a soul heard us. It 

■ 

was evident we would have to sleep where we were, 
or make an effort to cross. After considerable 
delay, Soinanje and Ningwa ‘stripped off and 
plunged in, -and found that the deepest part came 
only to their shoulders. ’A canoe lay on th» oppo- 
site bank, but it was rotten ; so our only alternative 
was to wait where we were till daylight or risk 
abross. We chose the fatter course — though in 
the light of after-knowledge it was a rash oije. 
Thanks to an ever-watchful Providence, ne acci- 
dent happened, and we got to Namkunga’s village 
shortly after — ^the\ime being now ten o’clock at 
night Nadakunga knew me w^, and rose at, once 
and invited me tb share his house. He brought 
food for t£e men, and gave myself the best h^ had.. 
I got a dry suit of clothes bn, and after sfi hour s 
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chat '^ith Ifemkunga and a gpod cup of tea, I 
turned in and slept tilf da;flight. 

This 19'anikunga is, as he says himself, a black 
man having white blood in him. He is reputed as 
being wealthy, but for this I eannot vouch. On a 
previous occasion 1 tried to buy cattle from him, 
and I found then that he knew the value of a 
sovereign as well as any white man. 

T hankirf g liim for all his kindness, I left and 
walked down to* Mopea to the opium plantations, 
where I met Mr Kobert Henderson, who was 
exceedmgly kind, as were also the manager, Senhor 
Caldas, and his brother. My journey by land was 
now at an end. I left the men here- in a house 

a % 

kindly placed at my disposal by Senhor Caldas, 
and went down the Kwakwa by boat to Quilimane. 

% 

Getting a supply of calico in Quilimane, tile 
return journey up the Kwakwa was performed in 
canod& toMope^ My men were all waiting for me. 
They had been well treated during my absence by 
Mr Henderson and Senhor Caldas. Two days were 
spent in arrangmg''loads, and at last allVere got off, 
though every man was well lohded, each having 
• 56 Ih, his food and 6ome odds and ends excluded. 
NotMng special took 'place on the journey back. 
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Instead of passing; Mangasanja, by gmng Mlolo a 
good present he supplied nle with guides who led 
the way through the bush to the Buo ten or fifteen . 
miles below where we had crossed it before. The 
Buo at this place flowed over a series of rapids, 
and my heart sank within me when I contemplated 
crossing it with fifty loads of calico, and, worst 
of all, taking the ox across. Somanje, however, 
proved himself useful here as he had always dtine, 
and after repeated attempts founH a passage ford- 
able. • The river divided into various branches, 
which in all embraced a stretch of Httl* short 
of 200 yftrds. By stripping off everything and 
moving the loads from one place to another, we 
finally succeeded in getting all across, ox inoluded, 

9 * 

with no accident save one load of calico getting 
wetted m the water. In many places the current 
vfas so strong as to take.dne off his feet, so that we 
had to join hands and pass from one to the other. 
The rocky bed, too, made walking almost impossible, 
as the action- of the water had smoothed the surface 
of the rocks. The* whole afternoon was* spent in 
crossing th% Buo, se that we hail to camp close by 
that night. 

* • 

Our course now lay strai^t through the, bush, 

to Blantyre. We had soifte hard work j^alking. 
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as a good p&rt of tihe distanc# was over ezc^ 
tionally rough ground.* Oil the afternoon of the 
' fourth day from the Euo, we jixrived at Blantyie, 
and had a warm welcome from alL The men 

f 

were received by their wives tifter their own cus- 
tom, some of them rather laborious, and such as a 
Scotsman, at least, would not have been bothered 
with, he being, as a rule, too matter-of-fact for such 
visible testimony of affection as the native women 
^ showed their husbands. Having left Blantyre on 
the-8th of May, and returning back on the 30th of 
June, file journey to Quilimane and back, including 
all delays, took rfearly eight weeks. Every man 
cost about fourteen shillings. It is quite possible, 
^itji & large caravan, to take goods overland from 
Quilimane at a moderately cheap rate ; b^ except 
in a case of ‘necessity, the river is the natural 
highway. It is a relief to know, however, that <(h 
overland route can be used in an emergency ; and 
as Pr'^eden’s CToumal showed, the route he took to 
Quilimane is much easier, and could be performed 
in less tune than the one I took. One thing I am 

« fr 

conviacei of is this, that thou^ a caravan may get 
throi^gh whilst weak and badly armed, it will 
' facilitate one’s progi^ greatly to be well armed 
and, able to go throng In my own ce&e, Man- 
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gaaam'a would prc^ably have played a diCrerent 
part had I been betier^armed. hTothing commands 
an African’s respect more than the knowledge that 
you are superior to him in every way. He is 
cowardly enough to take a meah advantage of one 
worse situated than himself. 

I do not for a moment advocate imperious treat- 
ment of the natives. Every means of obtaining 
peace should be resorted to before using violence ; 
but there is a medium beyond* which peaceful 
measures presented to them are like pearls thrown 
before swine, and actions performed from motives 
of forbear*nce and peace are apt>to be construed by 
them int<i weakness and fear. It may or may not 
be absolutely necessary for travellers to forc;p their 
way through a country for science’ sake ; But mis- 
sionari^, having established themselves in a country 
ftff the highest good of the natives, deserve every 
assistance iLn procuring the supplies necessary for 
their existence, and for furtherance of tiheir. no^le 
work. * 
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CHURCH OF SCOTLAND MISSION AT BLANTYBE. 
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LivingBtone’B Scottisli colony idea — Route to reach Blantyre — 
Site and surroundings — Temperature and rainfall — Our pio- 
neer in 1875 — Settlement of statf— Plan of station—t'eatures 
of hktory — Sunday native service — English service— Sunday- 
school — English evening service — Working-day jprayer-meet- 
ings — Week-day sch^l — Girls* seT^ng-class — School at Dilandi 
— Station at Domilsi, Zomba — Estimate of value ^f the whole 
work — The LorA’^f Prayer in Chido — Chief agents of Mission 
* sinc^ 1875 — Staff in 1865— Stations and cost in 1884 — Books 
on thi subject. 


About three centuries b^ore Livingstone’s expl^q- 
rations, Jesuit missionaries had ascended the Zam- 
bdsi, and established themselves at Tdt^, about 300 
miles inland. They erected schools, and taught the 
native children — and their mentions were doubt- 
less good enough; ^ut missionary after, missionary 
died, ‘and the work was abandoped.^ As Living- 

^ t ^ 

, ’ This chapter contains the substance of a Sunday evening ad- 
dress delivered by me in the spring of 1885, in the parii^ diurches 
of Muj^hill,^Ardoch, and Drymen* 
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stone’s work took away from the diver iflto the 
highlands, where hurft after bum comes trickling 
down the mountain-side — when the grassy plains 
and well-wooded slopes reminded him vividly of 
his native land — ^th^dea occunred to him of estab- 
lishing here a Scottish colony. The scheme as then 
brought forward was found impracticable ; but the 
idea has never been lost sight of. 

Blantyre Mission station stands at an elevation 
of 3000 feet above sea-level, and fs situated in lati- 
tude 14° 45' 15" south, and longitude 31° 14^11"* 
east. To reach it you disembark at the Portuguese 
port of Quilimane, en the east coast, 800 miles 

south of aZanzibar. ^hen you proceed by boat or 

• • 

canoe up the Kwakwa riv<sr for 80 mUq^ — this 
journey usually taking about five days. Sere* you 
cross on land a disance of 6 miles, .where you join 
fhe Zambesi river. Yd\i ascend the Zambesi by 
boat, canoe, or the African Lakes Company’s steamer, 
and after 60 miles or so, enter the Shirfe aver, which 
you ascend for about 100 miles, ’until you reach 
Katunga’s (one of'the Makololo chiefs), •when you 
leave the fiver and^alk up to Blafttyre, a distance 
of 28 miles. Yoh may complete the joumly from 
Quilimane to Blantyre in a fortnight ; but aflowing 
for emdfgencies, one need mot count on jess than 
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three weeks. , Bat day after da;^ flies quickly past, 
with the changing and in many parts lovely sceh- 
, ery, and you soon find yourself at your journey’s 
end. 

The station standi on what Livingstone called the 
third plateau of the Shrr^ highlands, and is built on 
a rising knoll having three gentle slopes. About 
four miles north-east is Mount Michero, running in 
a nartherly direction, with a beautiful valley along 
its base. Almost due south, about five miles dis- 
*tantj is Mount Sochfe, which rises nearly perpendic- 
ular oa one side to a height of 5000 feet. A few 
points farther east are no fcw^ than seven smaller 
mountains. Five miles due east from the,station is 
IJilanc^j, which m appearance far surpasses all the 
mountains in the neighbourhood. It rises to a 
height of 5000,feet, and the west side has some of 
the finest scenery one couH wish to behold. From 
the top of DUandi, on a dear day, a tract of country 
50 miles iji diameter can be seen. Away down on 
the Zambesi ma^ be seen some of the more promi- 
nent mouaitains, and the high ianges beyond the 
Shirfe. ^ To the ‘sovfth-east of Ililandi lies the lofty 
Milan^ range ; 15 miles due eastr is Chirazulu, and 

45 miles farther in the same direction is Cake Shir- 

* • 

wa. About 40 miles to the north is the Zomba 
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range; whilst the ^tervening county is studded 
with hills and mountains ef less magnitude. 

Unlike many tropical countries, we have a tem- 
perature which averages only 50“ throughout the 
year — the heat being tempered by cooling winds, 
which make it possible for one to live and work with 
comparative ease. During my nine years’ stay the 
highest temperature I have known was 95“ in the 
shade ; the lowest 29“, but that only once. Fer a 
month or six weeks in the end of the dry season, 
when the sim is almost overhead, it is uncomfort- * 
ably warm ; but for the rest of the year heat is sel- 
dom excessive, unless just before a thunderstorm. 
The year’s rainfall averages from 30 to 50 inches — 
30 being the lowest, and^ 5^ th*e* highest J ha^e 
known. * 

It was in 1875 that the Church gf Scotland re- 
solved to plant an industrial and Christian Mission 
in this part of East Africa. Sufficient money was 
not forthcoming in time to admit of the full Missfon 
staff being sent out that year. Butf Mr Henry Hen- 
derson, son of the* late Dr Henderson, minister of 

the parish* of Kinolaven, in Perthshire, and who 

• * 

had had considerdble Indian and Australiafl expe- 
rience, was sent as pioneer,* along with the Free 
Church 'party under Mr E. D. Young, HK, who 
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established tjiemselves for a tij^e at livingstonia, 
on Lake Nyassa. 

, In May 1876 the Church wp able to send out 
' the staff of the proposed Mission, which reached 
Blantyre on the 2Sd of Octsber. The spot had 
already been chosen by Mr Henderson, and was 
named Blantyre, in honour of Livingstone’s birth- 
place. l^e site and country around reflect the 
greatest csedit on Mr Henderson, and show how 
well qualified he' was to be intrusted with thS task 
' he ^indertook. » 

Bight through the station or village runs the 
road from Katunga’s to Matop^, 60 mile^in length, 
formed to connect the lower and uppeivShir^ by 
avoiding the Murchispn Cataracts at Matiti. Origi- 
nally tffe chief feature of Blantyre was a square, 
100 yards long by 55 wide, having on each side 
four good houses, of which four were dwellings, and 
the other four carpenter’s shop, smithy, school, and 

t 

surgery. The squaye was kept like a garden, and 
gave a beautiful*' centre to the whole. Beyond the 
houses oft one side, on a terraced slope, was the 
chief garden ; Snd bn the opposite side iflso, behind 
the hohses, were dormitory, new* school, store, and 
kraal,' containing, within a paUsado 10 leet high, 
byres, piggery, and fowl -house; behind all being 
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the brick-work and tilery, — still beyond beivg the 
home-farm, of several bunded acres, running down 
to the Mudi stream. 

More recently the four houses on the one side of 
the square have been removed, allowing the main 
garden to abut on the square, in the middle of 
which stands a new church ; while the manse and 
other new b uilding s occupy the upper side of the 
Matop^ road, just outside of the old squ^e. , 

Fot nine years now Mission .work has been 
steadily carried on at Blantyre, but during these* 
years the Mission has undergone considerable 
changes. -At one time (1879-8Q), through having 
followed g, policy thdt, when inquired into, was 
found illegal, and through misr&]^esentation and 
gross exaggeration of the same policy, it was ques- 
tioned whether the Mission could well exist longer, 
©n one or two occasions ^1884) the lives of all have 
been threatened. At one time death told heavily 
on the few who were there (especially the d§ath' of 
Mrs Duncan,^ 24th June 1883). However, what I 

1 Un Duncan {nie cfristian Drummond Cameron^ belonged to 
the village nfoBraco in Perthshire, and spenl* the three years of 
her married life in the Mission, where her houses was *a home 
centre, especially to tfie unmarried members of the M&sion and 
to vimtora. * Thci'e the Editor of tb^ volume spent ths* greater 
part of September and October 1880; and in a time public 
anxiety it* was his privilege to live i]|||an atmosphere of order, 
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• * 

vdsh tdiiefly^ to state are a few actual facts as to 
Mission work from da}; to df^y. 

Beginning with. Sunday, I shall first describe the 
regular religious services, both native and European. 
At half-past eight* in the looming the bugle is 
Sounded for the native mating. Half an hour 
is allowed for the natives to come together. At 
nine o’clock the bugle is sounded a second time, 
and the service begins. The meeting is held in 
the school. The Europeans are seated at one end, 
facing the congregation. In front are the b(^s and 
girls ajbtending the day-school, and others em- 
ployed regularly ii^ the Mission service. The service 
is opened by the singing of ti hymn in the native 
language. Of h^mns there are about thirty, trans- 
lated aad made. The singing is led by Mr Scott, who 
presides at the harmonium. All Europeans, and 
natives who can sing, stand when singing; apd 
during the last hymn and prayer, the Vhole con- 


peaoe, ^iety, charity. Every evening of the week was put 
to use — some of tb^n in private lessons in the native language, 
some in private classes of half-a-dozen of her husband's garden- 
boys, some in other classes of half-a-dozeti of the older girls* All 
of these had a larg^^ devotional element—parts of gicripture read 
and explained, prayer offered, and native hymns sung. There 
seemed a^ special fervour in the Saturday bvening service, ending 
the week's labours. The^ course of months andp years only 
(deepened her sympathy with the poor natives, especially the 
women and girls, who on|||^eii^. part were intensely devoted to her. 
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gr^tion stands. After the opening hymn^ a prayer 
is said in the native la9.guage by the preacher, then 
a chapter of Ihe Old and Xew Testament is read, 
another hymn sung, and the Lord’s Prayer repeated 
by the whole congr^ation, Eoropean and native. 
An address is then given, which may last twenty 
minutes or half an hour ; another hymn sung, and 
the service, ended by prayer. As a rule, the natives 
listen attentively and conduct themselves respect- 
ably. They do not always refrain from talking to 
one another. Women bring their children with ’ 
them, and sit with them on their backs or pn their 
knees. Babes are often quieted by being kept at 
the breast during the Service. Though not so com- 
mon now at Blantyre, men com& ^ith their flint- 
guns over their shoulder ; others bring thtJir axes, 
knives, and bags containing their whole wardrobe 
apd movable property tobacco -pipes and snuff- 
boxes they invariably take with them. Dogs follow 
their masters, and cannot always be kept optsi'de ; 
and it is not uncommon for the preacher to have 
to stop until quietness is restored, or fighting dogs 
put outside. t 

The native meeting on Sunday morning' is con- 
ducted geneinlly by Mr Scott; but the-' other 
members co-operate heartily with him, and often 
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take the semce. Although the attendance at this 
meeting is not what it m^ht be nor should be, 
there is nearly always a fair turn-out, except it 
may be on a cold or a very Vet morning, when 
perhaps there will be few except the school chil- 
dren and those in the Mission service. I have seen 
a congregation of 300, and I have seen it as low 
as 30. The bulk of the congregation is drawn from 
the f Mission villages; but- one often sees groups of 
men and women from villages four and five miles 
‘ distant. 

o 

At eleven o’clock the church bell rings for Eng- 
lish service, which is conducted just as ip churches 
at home. All natives who understand a little 

’ t 

English come to “the English service. - The church 
is a*-sn5all building of wood, grass, and mud, and 
used only for religious purposes. 

At three o’clock the Snnday-school meets in the 
manse, when instruction specially suited to the 
clitsses is given by Mr Scott and the other teachers. 
When the weather is favourable, Mr Dimcan and 
Mr Macjlwain and others usug.lly go out to the 
villages three or four miles distant apd hold an 
open-air m'eeting — although it occasionally happens 
that there is a far larger attendance sA a beer- 
drinking in a neighbouring village than th^'t met 
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to hear Gk)d’s message. Oftentimes these meetings 
are largely attended ahd {fttentively listened to. 

I have myself spoken to over a hundred at such a 
meeting, and 1 have also spoken to fewer than ten. 
A melodeon is taken ffow and tSen, and the natives 
brought together by the playing of a few hymns. * 
At six o’clock there is an English evening ser- 
vice, and the Sunday work at Blantyre is over. 

Now as to the working day. On Monday mdhi- 
ing the bugle sounds at six o’clock — ^in the warm 
weather long before six. A crowd of workers hajro 
assembled — some with hoes, some with axe;^ some 
with knives, some anxious to have their names 
written dojrn, others to finish the fortnight begun 
the previous. Monday. The .wofklng home are 

t • 

from six to eleven, and from two to five. At half- 
past one there is a native meeting, ^at which all 
thp workers in the statioA are supposed to attend. 
A hymn is sung, a short address given, and the 
meeting closed with prayer. The weekjday jneet- 
ing is conducted by the Mission* members, each 
having his own daji. The efiect of tliis* meeting 
is very beneficial to ♦all parties.* The speaker has 
got before him those who have been working with 
him’ during the forenoon ; and it is not a case of^ 
the natives seeing a inan in his Sunday j^lothes 
^ o 
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address then, but their own wuployer, it m&y he, 
or superintendent ; and thfy have ample opportu- 
nity of testing whether his actions bear out his 
words. ITo class of people are more sharp to 
discern a man's ^eculiariti6l^ than those simple 
hatives ; and seeing his good and bad points, they 
can well judge for themselves. 

The work varies according to weather and 
seahon. Punng the wet season the diief work 
consists in hoeing and keeping the fields and 
stotion clear of weeds and grass. In the dry 
season there is less to do in the fields, and then 
most of the labour is directed towards tiie erection 
of houses, and doing such work as could not be well 
done .during v^et wither. Now that the Mission 
has got a permanent and suitable joiner in Mr Mac- 
Ilwain, several boys have expressed a strong desire 
to be taught joiner-work.' In the garden there 
several boys who are always less or more steadily 
emplcg^ed .with Mr Duncan. They will work for 
two or three months, and then have a rest, but come 
again, aiTd go on working as tafora Few natives 
see a reason foi "working on staadily from one year 
to another. Their own method is, with few excep- 
tions, to work half the day and rest the othar, and 
so one month’s work and on,6 month's playt 
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At half-past six ip the evening th^ is 'W«)rship 
in the church, which is toor& of the nature of f amil 7 
worship ; and so ends the working day. All week- 
days are alike, witli the exception of Saturday, 
which is a half-holiday, all payments having been 
made and work finished by twelve o’clock. » 

Training and teaching of the young is a marked 
feature at Blantyre. The school day begins at 
7.30, when the most advanced class, ch^pfly pifpil- 
teachers, are taught by Mr Hamilton, the school- 
master, for an hour. The subjects taught >ire 
aritlimetic, English composition, dictation, grammar, 
reading and writing, and history. At half-past 
eight the Ijell is rung,* and then come together an 
average attendance of a hundjed or* more boys and 
girls, — a good number ot them willingly and for 
learning’s own sake, a small number unwillingly, 
but perhaps the greatest ‘number of them looking 
forward to* receiving shirts and calico or handker- 
cliiefing. In the general school their owp tTvo 
languages, Chinyanja and Clii^,« form the chief 
part of the reading lessons, the other elementary 
branches being taught much as at borne. At.10.30 
the school comes ’out, and those boarding' in the 
dormitory* or living otherwise* on the station have 
their food at a commOn table in the school, under 
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the sifperintendence of the teaoher. At 12 o’clock 
school reassembles, and teaming is carried ' on tUl 
1.30, when the bugle having sounded for the 
daily meeting of the workers, the scholars keep 
their seats, and arS then always present at the 
Aeeting. 

The school is opened daily with singing of hymn, 
and the Lord’s Prayer repeated by all the children. 
A fegular<« course of Biblical instruction is given, 
and special time “set apart for it. “Working with 
Mp Hamilton are half-a-dozen native teachers^ such 
as Bi^ark, Ka^so, Kapito, Malota, Chironga, 
and others. After school the boys are encouraged 
to play games under the guidance of Mr,Hamilton, 
cricket being the favourite one. A large sewing- 
class of girls is held every afternoon in the manse 
verandah. M|rs Scott superintends this class, which 
numbers about 30. TJhder Mrs Scott’s special 
instruction in housekeeping, cooking, and washing 
are some or 16 girls, varying in age from 8 to 20 
years. These girls get a thorough training. Several 
of them " can wash, starch, and iron shirts and 
collars with a little looking after. " 

About 5 o’clock in the afternbon the dormitory 

^ ft 

)x)ys have their evelung meal, and by 8 o’clock 
all are ^supposed to be in for the night. • A new 
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school has been bi}ilt, having a two-ftorey Aonni- 
tory at eadi end,. an4 a Enhoolmaster’s house in 
the centre. 

• ■* 
At Malunga’s, on Dilandi, four miles from 

Blantyre, a small sdhool has %een carried on for 

the last twelvemonth. Eagaso and Eapito gb 

there every afternoon and teach about 40 children, 

who are drawn chiefly from the villages close at 

hand. As teachers can be spared from l^lantyfle, it 

is Mr Scott’s intention to establish similar schools 

all round Blantyre, and thus extend the dirvBct 

influence of the Mission, and to keep widening the 

circle as means and men are found. 

Mr Hetjierwick has* planted a station at Domasi, 

on tlie north-east of Mount ^ombaf, 50 miles from 

Blantyre, and from his' stations he can reach a 

great number of chiefs ; and so soon as friendly 

relations are secured and^ means at his disposal, he 

will endeavour to plant native teachers in the 

various districts, where he will be alw/iys abld to 

reach them easily himself. • 

As the Mission has been going on no^ for nine 

years, doubtless many are anuoue to ^o'v^ what 

are the results, and may ask such questions as 

these : ^w many native Christians have you got ? 

« • 

Have any grown-up jfbople embraced Christianity ? 
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Show*as theifruit of all the la1»oux and money and 
lives expended at Blanfyre. *' 

To these questions I simply reply they are 
beyond my power to answer. 

Two native boys who liad been sent to Lovedale 
for a time are members of the Communion at 
Blantyre ; but I cannot point to a single native and 
say this man or that woman has become a Christian 
as we knoTf Christianity. Still I could name several 
who know the Gospel well, and who can compre- 
hend the reason for Christ’s life and deathf and 
who kiieel in prayer night and morning, and who I 
believe desire, amidst great temptation from with- 
out and within themselves, to love God and His Son 
Jesus Christ. A mere professing of religion at native 
meetings and in public has never been encouraged ; 
and although we should all rejoice at seeing men and 
women humbly confessing Jesus Christ in publip,* 
what we much more desire to see are actions in 
private or in public which show that their hearts 
have been touchM by God’s Spirit. Day after day 
God’s message is being preached to them both by 

r * 

precept and exathple, and no nmn can esfeimate the 
exact value of the work done. Sfeed is sown by no 
sparing hand, and soo&er or later with the blessing 
of the .^li^ighty real fruit will appear. 
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Some of my own J)oys at Zomba could relate, and 
do relate on many a Sunday evening, parable after 
parable, miracle after miracle, in almost my own 
words ; but wbat is* far more gratifying is a letter* 
from one of the same«boys, badly written and badly 
spelled though it be, saying: “Master, the other 
night I heard a noise at the goat-house, and I rose 
up, and I took the gun that has got the wood along 
the barrel, and I let it fall, and the keeper fo% the 
ramrod was broken off. I am yopr boy XakwenL” 
Perhfips you see no force in this, until you knpw* 
that lying is a cardinal virtue with the African. 
You ask a man a question, and Jie answers Yes or 
No just a^ his inclinafion leads him, or as he thinks 
you would like to be answered. ^To educate a boy 
or girl until they speak the truth so that yoif can 
believe them, is a most difficult task, and it is little 
»less difficult to live among them so'that your own 
actions sftind clear and well defined. To speak and 
act the truth at any cost, is no part of their philo- 
Sophy, and yet on the whole they are not bad peo- 
ple. They are eagily impressionable thus far, that 
they agree readily • with what you say. Theft 
amongst themselves is a heinous crime, but there is 
comparatively little harm ip plundering an Eng- 
lishmap. They are* rather polite amongst them- 
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selvei^ as a rale, although you often hear one tell 
another that^he is a lig^r. Shey assent to what we 
preach, hut laugh at it afterwards ; they will tell 
you that what you say about is all very good, 
but no one cares te think more about it. I have' 
addressed over a thousand meetings of all sizes, and 
have had hearers of all ages, and all politely listened 
to what I had to say. One man asked me out of 
mei^ curiosity to repeat my address, which I did not 
do. Another very decent old chief, after I had told 
’him the chief facts connected with the mreat^n of 
the wo^'ld, man’s fall, the birth, life, and death of 
Christ, asked me begin again, which Ldid most 
gladly. Again and again hsfve I heard^the more 
intelligent of them discussing what I had just said, 

i c 

and looking at the matter from their own point of 
view. I remember well having told the story of 
Naaman the Syrian. I ^ood for a few minutes,« 
when a lively discussion arose as to the proper 
meaning of what I had said. Naaman, they said, 

‘ r 

was a man of wa^ and he got the right sort of war- 
medicine from Elisha. I explaiqed the matter over 
again, and put themron the righ^ track. I mention 
this merely to show how ready they are to adapt our 
teaching to their owp ideas. Miracles they can 
edsdy atcount for, because their own medidqe-men. 
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playing upon theij superstitions, are^working mira- 
cles among them evesy day. 

' ' Only on one occasion did I ever hear a inan ven- 
ture to say a wor(f in contradiction of our teaching, 
and this was a chiaf partly «nder Arab influence, 
who said that God’s Book was all very good for the 
white man, but it had no reference to the black 
man. Let us not despair, but persevere and go 
forward, earnestly and quietly doing ^od honest 
work, without anxiety as to visible results all at 
once, for it is God’s work, and most assuredly we 
shall reap if we faint not: i 

There^are only two of us now at Blantyre who 
saw whaj; the country was like before the Mission 
was established, and who are capable of Judging 
the difierenee now from then. The difference is 
great indeed, and one requires to know the whole 
history of the Mission, and of the district, to be 
able to "comprehend, even in a small degree, the 
powerful influence now working for good. , I have 
not tried to lay before you a fine account, showing 
only the easy an^ the prosperous side. ^ Take the 
case of Sunday. Itina lia MuduTigu, or God’s Day, 
is known far and wide as a day of rest from work ; 
but I SI&. sorry to say, for a radius six mileS round 
Blantyre it is just •as w<41 known as the day in 
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seven f«r beer-drinking. It is ^ctly against the 
rule to assemble for been-driiridng in the Blantyre 
villages on Sunday, and the rule is fairly well 
attended to; but, you take a walk round on a Sunday 
afternoon, and now and then you may see a man 
or* a woman rushing into their hut with a pot of 
beer in their arms, and a number of people talking 
quite gravely outside discussing the weather, crops, 
news«of'the^ district, or the looks and peculiarities 
of the last-come Englishman. At Zomba, for a 
long time, they looked upon myself as a sort of 
Sabbath<policeman. Women pounding their grain 
would drop their pestles and sit down as I sud- 
denly came round a comer, and those hoejng their 
gardens, would try to, hide their hoes and some- 
times*themselves. This, of course, one never likes 

to encourage, but rather to explain to them in a 

« 

friendly and quiet way what is meant by Grod’s Day.^ 
I know of no Mission which is likely td have a 
better future^ than Blantyre, Mr Scott, who is at 
the head of it, is a thoroughly able and good man, 
and all the members work hanqoniously together. 
Already the Missipn has a deep hpld in th» country. 
It is talked of far and near, and though perhaps it 
is not without enemies, they are few and for between. 
AU round Blantyre the^ nati^^s are friendly, and 
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could be rdied uppn in an emeigeiv:^', jus# as far 
as tbe black races cObld be relied upon anywhere 
almost. Let us not judge the work done by the 
uumber of converts, hut wait ten or twenty years, 
and by that time there is every hope that we shall 
see a native church governed and supported by 
themselves. 


The Lobd’b Pba.yeb in Chiao. 

• 

Wesi wetu jua muli miiidnani : lina ifienu lisalale, 
uchimene wenu njise, lisosa lienu ^itendeche, pasi pano 
mpejja kwinani. Mtupe lelo ya kulia ya lelo nitutuyisye 
yakuflakala yetu mpela tukutulusya watukulemwa. Mka- 
tiijigale ku ya kuliyua, akawe mtukulupusye %u yaku- 
sakala. Ucliimweiie uli wenu, ^lacliili genu, lumbile 
luenu. Amen. • 


« 


Chief Agents op the MispioN* sfNCE it b^gan. • 


Mr Henry Henderson, pioneer, &c.. 
Dr Macklin, medical missionary, . 
Rev. Duff Macdonald, B.D., . 

JVm. K. Peden, M.B., C.M.,*. 

Rev. David Clement Scott, B.D., . 
Rev. Alex. Hetherwick, M.A., 
George Milne, M.B., C.M., . 


1875- 

1876- 1880. 
1878-1881. 

1880- 1885. 

1881- 
1883- 
1885- 


Mission Staff in 1885. 


Ordained ^pissionary,^ 

ti II * 

Medical missionary,* . 
General d^ent, . 

Teacher, . . . ^ 

Agent, Ladies’ Association 


Rev. D. C. Scott, 
^ev. A. Hetherwick. 
Dr Milne! 

Mr H. Henderson. 
Mr John I^amiltoii. 

, Miss Grace Walker. 
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Gaxdenep and teacher, 
Carpenter and teacher, 
Native teachers, . 


Native piinters, . 


. Mr Jon^an Duncan. 

. Mr John Macllwain. ^ 

. ^ Bismark, Elagaao, Eapito, Ma- 
lota, Chironga, Bondau, 
EvangSli, Kolimho, ^Bosie. 

. Walani, Nacho, Chisuse. 

% c 


ZoMBA (Muthill Mission). 


Superintendent (unpaid), . Mr John Buchanan. 

Teacher (unpaid), . . Mr Bobert Buchanan. 

Native teachers, . . . Somanje, Eakweni, Eambona, 

f , Chelembw^. 

a 


Blantyre, . 
Domaai, ^ . 
Ndilandi, . 
Chirazulu, . 
Nankanga, 
Zo^pba, 


Stations of the Mission. 

» 

. Church and school (above 120 scholars). 
• School and mission. 

. Schqpl (40 children). 

. School. t 

. School occasional. ** 

. School and industrial training. 


Cost op the Mission in 1884. 


Salaries (detailed ih full account), . 

. ;ei247 

0 

0 

Payments for building contracts^ . 

. 670 

0 

0 

Food, ....... 

. ""99 

0 

0 

Calicp, beads, books, and mails, 

. 210 

0 

0 

Cart, took, tub^-well, &c.. 

Medicines, . ... 

. 160 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

Sundries (defiled), and road, . 

38 

0 

0 

Paid for Bismark and Kagaso (detailed^, 

82 

0 

0 

Travelling — Quilim^jie and Blantyre, „ . 

. ^218 

0 

0 

Freights in^ Africa and at home. 

82 

0 

0 

Outfits, &c., 

57 

6 / 

0 

0 


S' 


^2913 0 0 
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Boo&b on the Subject.* 

^ • 

Bible Leeaona in the Yao Language. By Rev. Duff Mac- 
donald, B.D. Lovedale : 1879. Pp. 28. 

East African Tales iniDbiyao, Chinyasa, and Machingo, wit& 
English Tianslations. By the Same. W. Blackwood & 
Sons, Edinburgh : 1881. Pp. 59f 
Masagulo ga Malowe Gambone (Gospel Extracts). By Ijie 
Same. Edinbuigh: 1881. Pp. 31. 

Africana, or the Heart of Heathen Africa. By the Same. 

Aberdeen. 2 vols. 1882. 

S. Luke in Chiao. Translated by J. Buchanan. 

S. Luke in Chinyanja. Translated by Bev. D. C. Scoft. 
Primer in Chinyanja. By Rev. D. C. Scott. 

Bible Stories — Gen. to Jos. Rev. A. betherwick. 

Hymns in Chinyanja. Translated by Rev. D. C. Scott. * 
Hymns in Chiao. By Messrs Buchanan and Hetherwick. 
The Story of Blantyre. Mrs Rodger. Ediubu^h: 1884. 

Pp. 47. • • 

Blantyre : Mission Lif5 and Work in E. Africa. Ditto ; 
1885. Pp. 16. 

• 

Gep^ral. 

Zambesi and its Tributaries. Dr Livingstone. 1865. 
^Eastern Africa: Field for Missionary Labour. Sir Bartle 
* • Frere. Murray: 1874. * 

Lakes anj Mountains of East and Central Africa. J. F. 

Elton. Murray: 1879. ^ 

Africa. Keith Johnston. Stanford : 1880. • 

Central African Lakes and Back. Joseph Thomson. 2 
vols. 1878-80. , 

Through Masai Laud? Joseph Thomson. 1885. 

Travels, &e. (in the Pi-ess). Consul*0*]Seill of Mozambique. 

1885. ^ • . * 

Africa. ^ Quarterlv Review and Journal. 6d. Partridge 
.&Co. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND MISSION AT 

LAKE NYASSA, 
f 

founded in 1875 — Mr Young — Steamer IlOla for the lake — Station 
Cape Maclear—Trip of discovery to head of lake — Names of 
staff in 1875, and additions in 1876 — ^Dr Stewart leaves to 
help at Blantyre— Death of Dr Black — Mr James Stewart suc- 
ceeds at Blantyre — Dur Laws head at Livingstonia-^Deaths of 
Gunn and Benzie —Mission transferred, 1878, to BandKwd — 
Vigour of work there — Sub-station on Mang5ni hlHs — Useful 
«as sai\atorlum aliiio — 18^3, new sub-station Mwiniwanda — 
General prospect of the Mission — Stations and staff in 1885 — 
Outline report of 1885 — Books on the Mission. 


It is not the intention of the writer of this short - 
clmpter to attempt anything like a complete account 
of the Free Church Mission on Lake FTyassa ; to do 
so would require s volume in itself. At the same 
time, a shoft account here may n^t be out of place. 

In MJp.y of 1876 the livingstovia Missien party, 
numbering seven in all — ^mcluding-Mr Henry Hen- 
derson, who went in the capacity of pioneer for the 
Blantyre Mission-^left .Londdn for Lake Hyassa'. 
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The part7 was u^der the leadership of E. D. 
Toung, RN., who was already known as the leader 
of the Livingstone Search Expedition to !Nyassa. 
It was expedient ’that a steamer should be placed 
on the lake, both aa a means* of access to tribes on 
the lake’s shores, and as a place of refuge in case 
' of a hostile attack on the part of the natives, as 
well as enabling them to communicate more rapidly 
with the outside world, and carry supplies of stores 
from the Murchison Bapids to Ijheir station olt the 
lak^ To place a steamer on this inland sea/W^ 
a heavy undertaking ; but, under skilful .manage- 
ment, ii was successfully accpmplished. Having 
been landed inside the bar at the Kougone mouth 
of the Zambesi, it was put together and steamed 
up the river to the Murchison Itapids, wll’en'it was 
taken to pieces and carried oveiland a distance of 
• forty or fifty miles, when it was again put together 
and steained up the river into the lake. 

The place chosen for the station was at Cape 
Madear. Here there was a go9d harbour for the 
steamer; but, though having this advantage, time 
has shown that it was unsuitaMe :^or Europeans, and 
has been abandoned except in so far' as a native 
missionary may be able to ctyrry on mission “Work, or 
probably a white msBi during the healthy nionths. 
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As soon as the party got into settled state after 

their arrival, the Il^a ^steamer) made a trip of 

discovery to the north end of the lake, vrhen it 

was found that the lake^as 350 miles long instead 

of 250, as was hitherto supposed. Observations 

taken by Dr Laws enabled him to draw up a chart 

of the coast. Meanwhile, those left at Cape Maclear 

busied themselves in erecting houses in which they 

mighfr tide over the wet season. 

Irfl876 a^ fresh addition arrived for the Mission, 

—the first party being composed of Dr Laws, 

medical iuissionary; Johnston, joiner; MacFadyen 

and ^mpson, engineers ; Kiddel, agriculturist ; 

Baker, seaman ; and their *leader, M^ E. D. 

Yojing, E.1T ; the second — ^under the leadership of 

Dr Stewart of Lovedale Institution — Dr Black, 

♦ 

M.B. ; Gunn, agriculturist ; Boss, blacksmith ; 

i 

Millar, weaver; and four native evangelists from^ 
Lovedale; with Crooks, seaman, for Baket’s place 
on the Dala. On the arrival of the second party. 
Dr Stewart assun^ed the leadership of the whole 
Mission; ssid Mr Young, who j;iad now fulfilled 
his undertaking 9 f placing a steamer on 4ihe lake, 
left f^ England. « 

Tlie Mission being thus strengthened by more 
hands, A great impetus yras given to the v^ork of 
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teaching and preaching, and the erecting o& more 
permanent and suitable houses. Had circumstances 
permitted, it had been intended that the second 
party should, as early as convenient, establish a 
second station ; but the course of events that fol- 
lowed prevented the carrying out of this intention. 
There being no ordained missionary in charge of 
Blantyre Mission, and as there were three at Living- 
stonia. Dr Stewart kindly agreed that one of t^em 
should act in that capacity for twelve ^^months’ at 
Blantyre, by which time it was hoped the Commit- 
tee at home would have an ordained missionary 
ready to Jake the work in haiyl. 

In April of 1877, *Dr Stewart, accompanied by 

his nephew, Mr James Stewart, C.I*, from^ India, 

came himself to Blantyre, and set the station fairly 
• » 

agoing. During his absence from livingstonia, the 
* sad event of Dr Black’s (leath cast a gloom over the 
statiom ^e was a thorough missionary, imbued 
with the spirit of his Master who called liim so 
soon to Himself, — gentle and kindly disposed to- 
wards one and aU^ It was now impo^ible for Dr 
Stewart tg fulfil t^ engagement ; for, as Df Laws 
had to be pretty often in charge of the Ilala, 


Livingst|||!nia, though not witl^out a medical ^an — 
Dr Macklin from* Blantyre ^being there at the time 

• _ * A * • 
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of Bp Blads^g death-<->>YM without an 

ordained head-steady at hofiie. Leaving Blantyie 
in diarge of Mr James Stewart — to whom is due 
the credit of planning Blantyre as it was firrt 
built, and engineering the Shif^ junction-road from 
Elatunga’s to Matop^, and carrying on the Mission 
till an ordained head arrived — Br Stewart returned 
to the lake, and in the end of the dry season trav- 
elled over a great extent of the western shore of 
the lake in^search of a more healthy site than that 
ch&sen at Oa^ Maclear. In December of 18^7 he 
returned to Blantyre on his way to Lovedale, and 
thence to Scotlanc^ where, by lecturing te crowded 
audiences, he enlisted fresh interest in the Mission. 

The^Mission was npw under Br Laws’s care, and 
prospered. Teaching and preaching went on daily ; 
children encouraged to come to the school and 
place themselves under Christian instruction. From 

a 

time to time European members returned* home, 
and others arrived to fill their places. Towards 
the end of the wet season in 1879, the Mission 

sustained two more severe losses in the deaths of 

• ^ 

Mr Gjmn and Captain Benzio, The former was 

e 

one of its ablest and best members, who had the 
Mission’s cause truly at heart. Being alwi^s cheer- 
ful and lively, and of a straightforward and manly 
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^positicm, lie endeared ^mself to |ll who knew 
him, and was deeply h&nented by white and black. 
Oaptain Benzie, who had charge of the Bala, was 
a man of genial temperament and Christian prin- 
ciple, and his death made a great blank. 

Dr Laws and Mr James Stewart in the dry sea- 
son of 1878 explored the highlands west of the 
lake,, from the Mangoni chief Ohikus^’s, south-west 
of Cape Maclear, to Mombera, another Madgoni 
chief on the highlands west of £ata 4Bay. Two 
plac^ were pitched upon as obseri^g staticftis, 
and eventually Bandaw^ was chosen as boing the 
more favourable. It was resolved upon moving 
the Mission from Ca^ Maclear to Bandaw^, and 
gradually this was accomplish^. Baodawfe, jliough 
by no means all that could be desired, has* proved 
a more healthy and suitable site than ^t at Cape 
Maclear. True, the harbour is not a good one; but 
the difficulty on the lake shores is to get a ^ood 
harbour with corresponding advantages on land. 
There are various places on the lake wh^ the 
steamer could rest at andior perfectly secure ; but 
then little or no Mission work could be canped on 
on land at these ^ints. * 

The iSossion has now gqt a thoroughly good 
hold at Bandaw^, and Mission work is being 
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carried* on vigprously. There iS a vast population 
who can be easily reachSd. ?rheTe is a school, well 
managed, under the superintendence of Mr SmitL 
The congregation met on a Sunday is often over 
300. The people around are friendly, though not 
‘absolutely to be relied upon. 

In connection with Bandaw^, a sub-station has 
been carried on among the Mangdni for four years 
closed to Mombera’s capital. The Mangdni hills 
being at aJ elevation of 4000 feet above sea-level, 
and witliin fi^ty miles of the lake shores, the Jdis- 
sion haa now a sanatorimn accessible at any time^ 
to which members whose health has suffered through 
the debilitating influences of the warmer.and more 
unhealthy climate on.the lake may go and recruit. 
During the Mission’s stay at Cape Maclear, Blan- 
tyre was of unmense beneflt as a sanatorium — all 
the members having in Aurn an opportuni^ of 
restoring their jaded energies. • * 

In September of 1873, Dr Scott, a medical mis- 
sionary, arrived to take diarge of the Mission, so 
that Dr Laws might return to i^ngland and enjoy 
a well-pamed furlough. 

Towards the end of 1873 a new*station was com- 
menced at Mwiniwaiida, and carried oii by the 
Bev. Mr Bain. ne,w station augurs well, as it 
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is ntuated on the African lake’s road witbift sixty 
miles of Earonga’s, where Che road leave's the lake. 
There is thus a great work being carried on on 
Lake Nyassa; and although progress be slow, it 
is sure. Already at BandaW^ several boys and 
girls have professed their faith in Jesus Christ* 
and been baptised. Though the beginning is small, 
considering the size of the country, the day when 
every village along the lake’s shores will have the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ proclaimed in il^is, perhaps, 
not so far distant as people are apt to imagine. * 

, The report for 1884 states tliat, owing to the 
disturbed state of thje country t)n the lower Shir6, 
communication was for some months cut off ; and 
in the war between the M/wihinjiri 5nd the Portu- 
guese, a large quantity of doth and other goods 
belonging to the Mission, together wiljh provisions, 
bool^s, and clothes belonging to individual members 
of the* Mission, were stolen or destroyed. Oq the 
lake, vrith the exception of one or two raids by the 
Angoni on the lake-shore tribes, not^r^ulting in 
anything serious,, there has been peace near the 
Mission Stations. •At Bandaw^ the services have 

been weU attend^, and through the medi<M depart- 

• • 

ment Dr Scott is galling inereasing influence with 
the people. The help rendered js being mo^ aad 
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more ipprecieted and soaght iStor bj the pec^le, 
who by this means see a'practical outcome of Chris- 
tianity. In the sdiools a nun4)er of boys in the 
early part of the year asked for baptism. Fair 
progress has been made educationally by not a few, 
*and the regularity of attendance by those living at 
their own houses is improving very much. * 

In Angoniland Mrs £oyi has joined her husband, 
and has the honour of being the first Kaffir woman 
to carry the ^spel to her kindred in the distant 
interior. Messrs Sutherland, Williams, and Koyi 
have bdbn working in this hard field steadily. • 
At Mwiniwanda; Bev. Mr Bain has noV so far 
reduced the language of the people near his station 
as* to be able to communicate to them the good 
news of salvation. He has succeeded in gaining 
the esteem of the people surrounding the station. 
School-work he has also begun, with a class of hoys 
whOjhave come to stay with him. 

,At Mombera’s, the dwelling-house previously 
erected has ,been finished, and a wooden place of 
worship put up. ^ , 

At Cape, Madear evangelistic work has been 

carried oh by Charles Konde, and the school has 

* • 

been reopened unden Alberji Namalambe. Dr 
Sdbtt visited it fqr a fortnight; and, while there. 
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in passing up and*dowi^ the lake, Hatkness, 
engineer of the Qala, lias aJlWays sought to advance 
the Master’s kingdom. 


Stations and Staff in 1885 os* Liyinostonia Mission, 
Lake Ntasba. 


BaMIwIi (centre of west lake shore). 

Ga^ Maelea/r (south end of lake). 

Mombera (Angoniland, above Bandawfa). 
Mvnniwanda (north end of lake). 

Ohihuri (west of Cape Maclear), new 8tation.| 


Ordained medical missionary 
(on furlough), 

Ordained fnissionary, . 
Medical missionaries, . * . 

Kaffir evangelists, 

Teacher, .... 
Teac^ier at Mombera, . 
Carpenter, .... 
Teachers, . . . .^ 

Catechists, .... 


Bev. K Laws, M.A., M.D., 
F.R.G.S. • 

Rev. Jf Alex. Bain, M.A. 

Dr W. Scott, Dr Elmslie, and 
Dr David Cross. 

Koyi, Glorge T^lliams. 
Mr J. A. Smith. • ^ 

Mr J. Sutherland. 

Mr Peter M‘C^llum. 

Albert Namalambe and Daniel 
Madzanjo. 

James Brown Mvulu, Charles 
Konde, Andrew llwana 
Mjobvu. - • 


Stevenson Road (between !|^akx8 Nyassa and 
• « Tanganyika). 

• 

Missionaiy engineer, • . Mr W. M^Ewan, O.E.^ 
Joiner, * . • . .Mr Donald Munro. • 

• * 

^ Died May 1885— fever— 4iged 23. 

• a 
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* iCOST OF IN 1884. 

SaJaxies, £926 0 0 

Travelling expenaes and outfit^ .« . 280 0 0 

Stores^ &c., • ^ . 708 0 0 


£1914 0 0 


Book9 on the Subject. * 

New Testament in Ohinyanja. Translated by Dr Laws. 1885. 
Chin^ianja Grammar and Vocabulary. Alex. Riddel. 
Nyimbo (Hymns). Alex. Riddel. 

African Papers, Nos. I. and II., edited by J. Stewart, M.D. 
A Elliot 18^9. 

Biographical Sketch of Dr Black. * Good Words.' 1878. 
Nyassa. D. Voung. 1877. 

Life of Livingstone. Brofessor Blaikie. 1880 • 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

• , * * 

ENGLISH universities’ MISSION AT ZANZIBAR AND 

LAKE NYASSA.^ 

Origin in Livingstone’s appeal — Start in 1861J— Settlement at 
Chiblaa’s — Removal to Magomero — Error of judgment, as' to 
dative strife — Death of Bishop Mackenzie — His grave 
visited — Betum to Chibisa’s — Removal to Mo]|pt Morum- 
bSla under Bishop Tozer — Resolve on Zanzibar, and reasons of 
— Ne# start in 1864 in slave>tnarket — ^Early history of 
Bishop^ Steere— Consecrated 1874, and arrived 1875 — His 
manner of preaching and working — His cathedral— Contrast 
of slave -market and church — His death and burial, 
August 1882 — Printing-press, and books issueilP— Branch 
^tataons of the Mission — Means of support organised at home- 
—Staff of volunteer workers, cleric and lay — lUmmd — 
Bishop Steere’s successor, Bishop Smythies — Steamer for Lake 
N^assa — Rev. W. P. Johnson — Staff of Mission — Work and 
cost in 1884 — Books upon. ^ 

The origin of the English Universities’ Mission to 
Centotl Africa is traceable directly to the appeal 
* , 

^ The substance of this chapter was a lecture by the Rev. Dr 
Rankin, Muthill, in January 1884, in Anderston Church, Glasgow, 
to the Glasgow Uni’ifersity Students’ Missionary Aefsociation. It 
is contributed and inserted here as completing the view given of 
Shir5 highland Missions x^onducted by different branches of the 
Christian Church. , ^ ^ » 
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made itf 1857 Bx Iivmgstoiie*to the pxolesBors 
and stndents of Oxford ahd damhxidge. It started 
by the appointment of a bishop ^d a staff of six 
men. The first bishop was Charles IVedeiick 
Mackenzie, Archdeacon of Natsil, who left England 
October 22, 1860, after a farewell service in 
Canterbury Cathedral He was consecrated at 

• Cape Town 1st January 1861, and landed at the 

* moutlf of the Zambesi on February 9th. 

.While Livingstone undertook to conduct the Mis- 
sion party to their destination, there was some awk- 
wardne8S*in the union of this work with the main 
object of livingstone^s expedition for the Explora- 
tion of Nyassa lake and district. Instead <01 going 
up the Zambeifi, the difect and known way to the 
intended highlands 300 nules inland, by the 
Zambesi and ^hir^, Livingstone resolved to reach 

e 

the same point by experimenting on the riyer 
Eovuma, 450 miles north of the Zambesn * For 
this rash idea the party re-embarked, and sailed 
north to*the island of Johanna, one of the Comoro 

• t 

group. It was 11th March befpre the steamer 
Pioneer ^got to the mouth of the Bovuma. The 
ascent of the river proved so difficult that they had 
to abandon it in eight days, anc^they had enormous 
and dispiriting labojir to get back to tlm sea again. 
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All biui more or*less ef fever. IJxey back 
first to Jbhanna, and ttfen to the Zambesi, the 
SongSne mouth, of whidi they entered let May. 

On the 7th May they began the ascent of the 
Zambesi, and ha^ a very slow, toilsome, and 
unhealthy voyage, arising mainly from their vessel 
being too large or too deeply laden for the river. 
They were delayed three weeks in the Elephant 
Marsh (the most fever-haunted place df all) 
through grounding. At one point they took ^ 
days to advance 12 miles. Altogether they took 
• 69 days from Kongone to Chibisa’s, being three 
times at least what need have been taken even in a 
common* canoe. [In August 1880 my own canoe 

took 14 day&] Ohibisa’s village is {d>out SfiO miles 

• 0 

from the sea, and within 2 miles of our landing- 
plaM for Blantyre, which is 30 m^les from the 

9 

river (the Shir^), which joins the Zambesi about 100 
^m* ills mouth. At Chibisa’s the missionaries 

f 

remained till 5th August, when they shifted into 

the highlands, about 60 miles distant (and about 

* » 

20 miles from Blyjityre towards Zomba), to a place 
called Magomero) which was then intended as 
their headquarters. 

An unfortunate, ^or of '.judgment was'made at 
this stage in the attitude, of tlie Mission , toward 
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the natives*, but this erros was*as much or even 
more due to the policy df Dr Livingstone than to 
that of Bishop Mackenzie. At the worst it was 
simply an error of judgment, not of heart, and still 
less of cruelty. There* was war* between two tribes 
called Manganja and Yao. The Manganja were 
then inhabitants of. the highlands, and the«Yao 
were attacking them. Livingstone and the Mission 
(especially the Mission) took the side of the 
Manganja, and treated the Yao as aggressors and 
inti^ders. In* this little war the Mission peqple 
shot several natives, and burned one of their 
villages. The Mission acted on the belief that the 
Yao were both aggressors and sIave-dealers*or slave- 
hunters,, which* turned fut afterwards not to be the 
case, ^t home considerable reproach was heaped 
on the Bishop and Mission, very unfairly ;* for 
although they acted wrongly, their error was one 
incidental to their strange surroundings, ahd* into 
which they were really led by Livingstone’s action 
in foraihly freeing slaves at Mbame, when he fiad 
neither power nor law on his si^e to continue a 
line of conduct which, morally, was quite justifiable. 

A special interest attaches to*these errors as 
being not only parallels to mors in connection 
with our Mission at Blqntyre, but perhaps more 
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serious. But our^errori^ had the uusfoituife to get 
early into the hand of sdbtarian enemies, who set 
about stirring up the home press on the matter — 
not to correct the error, but to make it a stalking- 
horse for an attack bn the Ohurch, and to frighten 
us out of Africa altogether. * 

On October 1, 1861, the ereption of a church was 
begun, but it never got further than a few posts 
stuck in the ground. Six weeks later a me^enger 
came from Livingstone, who liEul got* back to his 
ship at Ohibisa’s after visiting Lake Nyassa. *He 
^ was to go down at once to the coast and* bring up 
Missiom stores as far as the dsland Malo, at the 
mouth of the Buo, where he appointed to meet the 
Bishop on January 1, •181^2. Thtf Mission was 
strengthened at this time by three new men. 

Cfn December 23, a party of four,^including the 
Bishop and a number of natives, proceeded to keep 
the a^pbintment with Livingstone, but also on the 
way to punish a chief (Manasomba), who had been 
guilty of treachery. On the 28th they* burned 
Manasomba’s empty village, and insWd of con- 
tinuing* the journey to the Buo, retupued to 
Magomero on January 2. Immediately the Bishop 
and another start^ for t^e Buo, not dverland, 
but by way of Chibisa’s,, which they reached aon 
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Jantiai^-S. From this it^was msj to reach the 
Buo in a canoe ; but u&f orthnatelj next evening 
their canoe upset, whereby their medicine was lost 
and their gunpowder got wet, and they themsdves 
had to sleep in wet clothes ^ the canoe. The 
upsetting of this canoe involved the ruin of all. 
The poor Bishop sickened and died, Slst Jan^iary 
1862, while his companion Burrup died on 22d 
Februiary. As it turned out, Livingstone was 
u^ble to keep his appointment, for instead of 
beidg hadk at lEfalo on 1st January, he only passed 
it in going dovon about that very day. On the 
8th March the Bishop’s sister and Mrs <£urrup 
got as far as Chibisa’s, but on hearing the dread- 
ful .tidings they at once returned to the coast. On 
25th A^ril the Mission at Magomero was broken up 
for good, and^ shifted to Chibisa’s. At this pdtiod 
a terrible famine cut off nearly one-half of the 
population of the Shir6 valley. The starved bodies 
of men were placed in sitting posture beside a tree, 
with ad emblematic bow leaning on the tree,'the 
bow-string cut. Beside the bodies of women, in 
the sanys simple emblem-language, was placed a 
broken water-jar. IlTo more hunting for the one-— 
no more' water-carrying, or oookiiig for the other. 

On Sunday, 24th Octol^ 1880, when descendii^ 
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the Shii^, I visaed Bishop Mackenzie’s grave, 
which is under a giedt aoada-tree. The path to it 
was through spear-grass lately burnt. The spot is 
not easy to find without a native goida It is 
marked by a monument of 4ron in the form of a 
cross, with an inscription on a bronze shield in 
the centre, and surmounted b^ a crown. 1 copied 
the inscription as follows: “Here Ueth Charles 
Frederick Mackenzie, Missionary Bishop, who died 
January 31, 1862, a follower of who was 
anointed to preach deliverance to thb captives, hnd 
to set at liberty them that are bruised.”. We aU 
stood in silence at this lon^y resting-place for 
a distinguished Cambridge student and earnest 
missionary hero, thinking of the coming day. of 
resurrection, when he shall arise to join the general 
assembly of the first-bom. More than once I have 
read proposals to erect .over his grave a cathedral, 
but ndthing could be more foolish romance, as the 
place is one of the most low-lying and unh^thy 
in the valley. The trae honour to his memory is 
firmly and wisely to persevere in his ifoble work. 

In 18g3 the M|^on suffered by two more deaths, 
Dickinson at Chibisa’s in March, and ^omton at 
Matiti ih ApriL In the end^of June they gdt a new 
head in Bishop Tozer, who was accompanied by Mr 
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AlingtoH. At the same time oame word of the 
recall of Livingstone’s espedition by Government 
Apparently three things combined (odium at home 

O 

for war, deaths of members, and Livingstone’s re- 
call) to suggest to Bishop Tozfer the propriety of 
•onsiderable or complete change of plan for the 
Mission. He went up to see Chibisa’s and to^n- 
sult with Livingstone; but so much was there a 
foregoue conclusion that he left five of his party at 
Mazaro, do^ on the Zambesi. The new site fixed 
on Was the sidfe of Mount Morumbala, about thirty 
miles abpve the junction of the Shir& with the 
Zambesi. This wa£^ in August 1863. The place 
chosen was not suitable ; it is' too near to a vast 
extpnt of marsih, wliich makes a dreary outlook as 
well aA pestilential district. They remained there 
only a few montlis, when the whole comptmy left 
the Sliirfe and Zambesi for Cape Town, 

The object of the voyage to Cape Town wa« to con- 
sult with friends as to the future of the Mission. 
After three weeks’ stay it was agreed to make Zan- 
zibar their hdidquarters. All went home to England 
save two — viz.. Bishop Tozer and Dr Steq^e* The 
reasons foi; this great step were : (L) Because Zanzi- 
bar is the capital of East Africa and a great dentre of 
tr^de ; (2.) Because the Sultan of Zanzibar has sway 
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over a great extent of coast, from C%pe Gai^afui in 
the north, near Aden, to Cape Del^ido, opposite the 
Comoro Islands, inhere the Portuguese rule begins ; 
(3.) Because the SwahUi language used at Zanzibar 
is the donmumt tongue both* of coast and interior. 
Zdmzibar is 800 miles north of the Zambesi : it is an 
islanal twenty miles from the piainland, forty-eight 
by eighteei\ miles extent ; populatioh about 200,000. 

When they a^ved at Zanzibar in August*1864, 
there was an open and unblushing slave-market, 
the last surviving, or at least the greatest, iu the 
^world, where human beings were sold and bought 
as so many cattle. At first the Mission premises 
were in % fine situation in a large house, on a point 
surrounded on three sides, by the sea* which is now 
the place of the Consul-General. From this they 
shifted more inland, to the open space>of the slave- 
market when it was closed to traffic, and the site 
was t^uned to account for the chief church <^f the 
Mission, now the best building of any kind in the 
whole of East Africa, and a noble monument of 
Gospel success and Christian t|ste. 

It will simplify*our course if, at this stage, we 
end all reference.to Bishop Tozer, and introduce the 
personality of his successor,. Dr Steere, as the real 

head of the Mission from the. day he joined «t. 

* . . . 

Q 
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Bishop ^lozer Zanzibar dn ill liealth to England 

in September 1866, and only returned in July 1868. 
In 1871 be again left in ill hea]j[ih, and finally in 
April 187^ resigned. 

Br Steere vas the son of WiUiam Steere, of the 

c 

Chancery Bar, and was bom in 1828 in London, 
where King’s Cross .Station now is. He wasoedu- 
cated privately, and in 1847 graduated at the Lon- 
don frniversity as BA. ; in 1849 he graduated as 
l£i.D., takii^ the gold medal While he b^n life 

* r 

as a barrister, he early showed a leaning toward 
spiritual^work by voluntarily labouring among the 
poor and ignorant 4n three Inndon parishes as a 
member of the Guild of St Alban. He felt such a 
preferen^ for the Church that he left the Bar, and 
was ordained deacon for King’s Kerswell, in Devon- 
shire, in 1856 ; two years later priest for Ske^ess, 
in Lincolnshire; and in 4862 became rector of 
Steeping. When in this position he was consulted 
by Dr Tozer as to accepting the office of missionary 
bishop to^East Africa. Steere reconunended aocep- 
tance, and voluuteei;ed to go with him and help 
to two> yeans. Thus came he to be with Tozct from 
the first-^left for a little at Mezaio, then three 
months at Morumbals, then tsken to Cape Town 
to council, then at Zaiuibar in 1864 at the fresh 
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staxt So entiiel^ was Jus heart in the w^rk that 
the two years of Tolunteefiug were extended to six, 
daring which, ii^ addition to Mission work more 
directly so called, he laboured mightily at the lan- 
guages of the natives, not •merely to speak and 
preach in them, but to master their words and 
grammar so as to reduce them^ to system, and pre- 
sent them in printed books for the help of all fellow 
and future missionaries. He had a special ^ for 
work of this sort, and had also the cleawess of view 
to see that this was the basis of all rbal and lasting 
success. Of his return to England in 186£ he says 
himself* “Then I brought home a grammar and 
dictionary of the language, and several parts of the 
Bible translated, and other help in oflx work.” ' 

Dr Steere remained in Ehgland from end of 1868 
to March 1871. At this point he resigned his Eng- 
lish living. Again he ^visited England in August 
1874 Bishop-elect, and was consecrated in West- 
minster Abbey 24th August, and was at Zanzibar in 
March of next year. ' 

In the providence of God he wa^ spared long 

enough Je impre^ his own individuality, on the 

» 

Mission; and b^g a thoroughly capable man, he 
framed k careful system and worked it out'steadily 
year by year with a firm hand and earnest heart. 
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withoat*Uie hei^tatK^ and {polislf clianges and fool- 
ish choices* associated with the working of most 
mission committees, where, perh^s, three-fonrths 
of the metabers are irregnlar attenders of meetings 
or mere dittoes to a convener, or silly, goody men, 
who have little idea of business or skill in judg- 
iag fitness of agents, In looking critically afc the 
work done by Bishop Steere, a very impprtant ele- 
ment IS to note the length of time djiring which he 
was spared hy God — ^twenty years in all, of which 

V , 

eight were spent as Bishop. He was fifty-four at 
his deathf This gives a unity and ripeness to his 
method and views tliut we rarely meet with«in such 
a climate. . 

In reading & continuous history of the Univer- 
sities’ liiission, one of the sad and almost oppres- 
sive things is. the frequency with which you ttieet 
a new name maiked by scholarship or zeal, ^but 
in a single year or two that career is suddenly 
cut short. By-and-by the Mission where these 
things dbcur comes to be considered very dangeroils 
to health, and a depr^sing fear haunts its members 
and their relatives. In East dkd Oentrsl Africa 

9 

there is no need of this in any lyiusual degree if 
proper precautions are, taken. iDnly healdiy men 
sh«uld«be allowed, to go, and after careful medical 
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examination. TiBvelliyg should be limited to cer- 
taiu seasons of the* 7 eaf; settlements should be 
made for Euroj)eans only in certain localities ; 
change should be frec[uently provided. • With ob- 
servance of such 'conditions there is no serious 
danger even in East or Central Africa. * 

Betuming to Bishop Steere. On two Sunday 
evenings m 1880 — 25th July and 12th December — , 
it was my privilege to hear him preach in tlTe Mis- * 
sion Chapel at Zanzibar. His style as quiet ^ut 
earnest ; what he said was very plafh, but thought- 
ful and admirably expressed. The European con- 
gregation was naturally small*— from twenty-five to 
thirty — Jislf-a-dozen of us being new arrivals by 
the steamer. The natiyg congflSgatioi^ mostly 
Mission scholars (boys and girls), was peculiarly 
interesting, especially in their singipg and in the 
responses in prayer. Three or four times I was at 
luncheon or tea in the Mission house, and had con- 
siderable conversation with the Bishop on Mission 
Affairs. He was at much pains in trying tO airange 

about a guide and mterpreterlto accompany me in 

• * * 

my joiymey up |he Zambesi and Shirfe. , What I 
enjoyed most o{ all was his escort and explanations 
all over his nearl,^ completed cathedral. * It is not 
great in size, but it is one of the most appropijate * 
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pieces of church architectu^ I hfAre ever seen. The 
Bishop was*his own archlbectVnd master of works. 
The style is a mixture of Gothic ^nd Arabic, with 
windows, very narrow but of great beauty, in a very 
thick walL There is a fine semicircular apse, with a 
bishop’s seat or throne in the middle behind. The 
roof is solid, barrel-yaulted in brick, temporarily 
, thatched, but to be covered with zinc. ascended 
' the st^rcase in the spire and got out on to the open 
rogf, where js a stair up to the ridge of the roof, 
wh^ a gloridus prospect is had over the whole 
town, and a great stretch of sea and of the island 
landscape. We stood nearly half an hour talking 
over the fine building and its marvellous sur- 
roundings. ** , 

^ « 

Service was held in the building on Christmas- 
day — a fortnight after this. In little more th&n a 
year and half later, on 28th A-ugust 1882, the archi- 
tect-Bishop was laid to rest in the apse of hie^ own 

lovely church, between the Communion table and 

« 

the bislTop’s seat. ' 

I 

Here is wh&t the good Bishop himself says of this 
church ^d its site : “ We did no1^J()egin to i;^e the 

f 

material church without laying firsts the foundations 
of the true Church. I began my vernacular preach- 
' ingnin the old slave^market, and soon the room was 
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filled to oyerflowjpg with listeners, and t|)p tracfe 
and papers we wer9 to priift were eagerly 
snatched from my hands. Africa is ready, if oidy 
England he read^ too. Look on the two pictures ! 
Bows of men, women, and children, sitting and 
standing, and salesmen and purchasers passing in 
an<^oat among them, examining them, handling 
them, chaffering over than, handying their filthy 
jokes about them, and worse scenes still going on in*. 
aU the huts around. And then in the same spot, 
see instead the priest and preacher, the teacher^ {he 
physician, the nurse, the children crowding to be 
taugh^ the grown men coining to hear of God and 
Christ, the sick and suffeiiug finding help and 
health. Look at these two picjiVieB, and is it 
not a blessed and a glorious change, aulis it not 
wofth a life to have made it possible?” 

The Bishop’s end was very sudden. He had re- 

• ** 

cently been to England ; had a rough passage back, 
and was not quite so well, yet almost as active as 
ever. On a Thursday the mail had arrive;;!, always' 
an important day. Next da]| he vra^ busy writing 
letters of reply«vid of busihess. On Saturday- he 
posted these himself, and was to have been at 
Mbweni (four miles off) for duty on Sunday ; but 
early on Sunday £e was hot off and his door was . 
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fast, ai|^ no answer came to repeated knocking. 
When the ^ooi'was at last forced, he was found in 
bed, unconscious from apoplexy, and breathing hard. 
He linger^ till the afternoon. l*tiat night a grave 

was dug in his own church, just at the foot of the 

• • 

bishop’s seat. The funeral was on Monday morn- 
ing at ten, attended by consuls home and foreign, 
captain, officers, and sailors of the guardship Lon- 
don, a.representative of the Sultan, and*a vast and 
mourning crowd ‘of townspeople, ^is was 28th 
August 1882. , “ So we laid the wise master-builder 
to rest within the temple that his love and skill 
combined to raise.” 

In such a Mission a printing-press is of -^at use, 
and it is a singular fact that native boys soon learn 

• • I 

to be excellent compositors and printers, and are 

very fond of the work. I saw this in our pwn 

« 

Mission at Blantyre, and the same thing was much 
further advanced at Zanzibar. Speaking of Bishop 
Steered work even in 1868, Mr Eowley says : " He 
had redi}ced the Swahili to writing, and found out 
its gramm8rti<;al rulj^s. ... He had made and 
printed in Zanzibar a'vocabulary^and sketoh-gram- 

• •> r 

mar of the Shambala and Nyamwezi languages, and 

v f 

a rather I fuller work on the Yao language. His 

C * 

translations comprised some of the Old Testament 
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histories, the Bsalms, the Gospd of St Matthew, 
and the Catediism aftd other parts of 4>he Prayer- 
Book” (p. 194). In September 1871, Bishop Tozer 
writes (p. 209) : " Our printing-press has again been 
set in motion. B 7 *its help jre have made a begin- 
ning of a Mission Prayer-Book ; but the first really 
greq^ work, which is being got ready for the press, 
is the Gospel of St Luke in Swahili Dr Steere's ^ 

‘Handbook of the Swahili Language’ has arrived, 

® • 

and has already secured for itself a wide circulation.” 

In 1876 the Bishop himself gives the foUo^ng 
list of printing work as then on hand : IV^nslation 
of 1 Jphn into Swahili; Swahili Extract from 2 
CcHinthipns, in Eoman and Arabic type ; Tract on 
Christianity and Mohamiaedanism*in Swahllj, in 
Arabic and Eoman type : Exercises in Swahili ; Ee- 
print of Spdling-Book in Swahili; ^anslation of 
Epistle to Ephesians ; Handbook of Makonde ; Old 
SwahlU Poetry; Swahili Arabic Dictionary. In 
1882 the whole of the Hew Testament had been 
translated, the whole of the English Prayer-Book, 
and nearly the whole of the O^d Testainent. 

Besides the prijiting-press, there is in the Mission 
a carpenter’s shop, a forge, a tailory, a'laundry, and 
in the dbuntry agricultural and gardening Work both 
for boys and men. , 
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Oar «paoe forbidB a detailed acoonnt of the 
several- stations at which tUb work of the Uni- 
versity Mission* is conducted; but their number 
and extent may be indicated by a short list 

In the island of Z{\pzibar ilibelf there are four 
branches: — 

1. Indhe town, the headquarters at Mknnqjdni, 
^ the old slave-market, with the grand church already 
described, besides infant-school, school for diildren 

f t 

of^ townspeople, dispensary, and nursery for inhmts. 

2; At the farther end of the town a sub-dtation, 
with freqp.ent services and dasses ; also zenana work 
among Mohammedai^ ladies. ^ 

3. Two miles from town, af TTinnga-m^ a boys’ 
sdural, with warious workshops and printing- 
office. • • 

4. Four miles from town, the Mission-ffirm of 
Mbweni, with a Christian village of adultsf and 
girls’ and infants’ school. Here is a plantation of 
cocoa-nut trees; an engine available for dragging 
stohe, sacring wood, and grinding com ; besides Idlne 
for buming*bricks a]||d lime. 

On the mainland there are thre&ftations, or rather 

• • t 

groups of stelions : — 

1. At «80 miles* distance north or north -west, 
in the ysambara country, is MagOa, wjth its de- 
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pendendes — oldest and.best known statiotf out of 
lumbar. 

2. At 300 n^es south of Zanzibar, in the 
Bovuma valley, is Masasi — a settlement for freed 
slaves, which has lalely beeiv taAnsfeixed to' Newala, 
40 miles east, for safety from native raids. * 

*^3«At a point 40 miles from the soutitend of 
Lake Nyam, and 250 south-west from Masasi, still 

in the valley of the Bovuma, is the newest Station 

* • 

of Mwembe or Mataka. Shortly aftra his arri^l 
as bishop, in 1875, Dr Steere made a joume^ to 
this outpost,— -of twenty-seven days’ mar^h, — stay- 
ing Si^ortnight; while the return jotuney from 
Mwemb^ to Lindi look thirty-one days. 

MatSka is only about IQO miles north of .our 
station at Zomba, and 150 from Blantyrd. Thus 
does the University Mission now stretch in a line 
of poSts from Zanzibar ^ the Nyassa and the Shir& 
highlands. 

In one of his latest speeches expounding his 
plans at home. Bishop Steere says (Bepoit 1882) : 
“If we can establish this ch^ of tniksions from 
coast to^lake, we*|hould then be able lo extend in 
either direction. I am not at all inclined to stand 
still; \fe have gope forward in a most wonderful 
way. "WTufin. I went out as Bishop I fouipi tlu«e 
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EnglisU* people in Zanzib^; two went oat with 
myaelf, and that formed the whole staff of the 
Mission. Now we have thirty-fow Europeans, and 
a large force of emancipated natives ; so that when- 
ever one^of our numbej' goes toh fresh station, there 
go with him natives to help in his household affairs 
and inihis teaching; and os these grow mor%and 
more, we are able to commit more and more to 
them.* We see, too, that this church is beginning 
to^ be a reaUty, when we know that, amongst these 
native teachers themselves, they are accustomed to 
meet for, prayer together, for the blessing of God 
upon their teaching, /ind His grace upon tha?e who 
hear them and learn at their hands. Ai^d if you 

can conceive Idiat little mud-hut where this little 

• • • 

compan3^*are gathered together to pray, I venture 
to tliink it is ^a tiling much more magnificent* and 
noble than any church that^wo could have raided of 
mere stone and mortar.” 

Not unimportant is i. to inspect the means in 
operation at« homej for the support of such a 
Mission.^ Inhere are two oigaijSsiag se^etaries 
(Northern ,and Southern Province). There are 
committees at three university seats — T)zf ord, 
Caiubrj^ge, Durham — ^which raised £800 last year. 
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There are oommittfles in Jihirty dioceses whidb raised 
. ^ • 

£7250. The entire incom% for the jea» (including 

special funds) wgs £13,000. Besides the publica- 
tion of an annual Beport of a clear, condensed, and 
useful sort (at 2d. a'copy), there is a montl&y maga- 
zine (at Id.) — Central Africa,’ — a monthly record 
of the work of the Universities’ Missios^ which 
gives the Jatest information point by point Pre- 
vious to the starting of the magazine therd were 
“ Occasional Papers,” written in a^ interestipg 
style. * 

Some of the facts just stated show* that the 
Missie* is by no means so clcsely associated with 
the tmivarsities as its name implies — seeing that 
barely one-thirteenth part ^ its indome if drawn 
directly from that source. But the worlt *is good, 
and* it began with the universities^ and is still 
vigorously maintained J)y them. 

Orfe striking feature of the system has not yet 
been alluded to— viz , that although the revenue is 
sb large as £13,000 a-year, only a very small pbr- 
tion of that sum goes towards qalariesfof the agents. 

9 ^ ^ 

All th^ Europeadi agents are mainly V 9 lunteers 
living on thei^ own private means, or with a 
merely 'nominal et^ary — ^the chief ptiJZic* expense 
being their passages out and home, and their bc^rd 
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at the %tatloii. This is sppcially the case with the 
€ ^ 

ladies, who4iaye done a nfbst noble and disintetested 
work in girls’ and infant schools. ^ 

Looking back over this outline history of the 
Universities’ Mission, we should, I think, take note 
6f the following points : — 

1. The early years of labour, reproach, sacrifice 
of life, and comparative failure. 

2. Ultimate success at Zanzibar — the choice of 

i • 

wjiich (probably) largely lay with Dr Steere. 

3 . The success is largely attributable to a wise 
and faith/ul bishop, who was spared for eight years. 

4. The great aim is to raise a native minist^. 

5. Special use made of the printing-prers, and of 
training, in a few handicrafts. 

6. M4t!liod of volunteer European agents. 

7. Careful .organisation at home both for raising 

funds and spreading informjition. * ^ 

8. Members on furlough are personal pleaders 

e 

for the Mission. 

^owledge of good work done by others, calmly 
looked into, tespedjilly to mark its means and 
method,, is of great- use to gi^^e and .quicken 
us in all similar work of our o^ Thus may 
Church Ibam from Church, and pne branclf of the 
Ctyircl^ stir up another, not controversially, but 
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in the better vmj bf provoking to ^ood woffles. To 
this worthj end ma7tjU)d*bless our present review. 

O 

Bishop Steere’s successor — Charles Alan’Smythies, 
D.D. — ^was consecrated in St Paul’s, Loncibn, SOtiii 
November 1883. Bishop Smythies is of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, graduated B.A. in 1867, was 
ordained m 1868, and in 1880 became vicar 5f 
Boath, in Glamoiganshire. He sailed fdr his 
already historic charge in January ^884, with, a 
party of no fewer than eight fellow>v^orkers. Smee 
then he has visited Magila (opposite Zanzibar), 
Newelo (on the Bovuma), and Quilimane, and 
intends to visit the remote Nyassa stations. 

The chief recent undertaMng of the Mis^on js a 
steamer to be placed on Lake Nyassa, at a cost of 
£5080 — the Charles Jansou — ^in meipory of a de- 
cea^ and devoted mis^onary. The vessel is 65 feet 
long, *12 feet beam, draught 5 feet, and to carry 20 
tons. Nearly all the money is raised ; and in Decem- 
tibr 1884 the steamer was at Qu^mane in 800 pie^, 
suitable for carriage along tl^e Blautyre road to 
lifotop^ The st^famer is to be used as a mission- 
ship, and as a ^raining-home for AMcan teachers. 
The teachers are ^ be landed and settled in the 
villages bordering the east coast of the lake, ^d 
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visited means of the stepaer dt regular intervals. 
If one ma 7 judge bj thb e^erience of the Bala, 
this is too sanguine an anticipation^^in two ways : (1.) 
that the lidce is liable to. severe storms, so that the 
safety off the steamer is not permanently reliable ; 
d^d (2.) the lake and its shores are inimical to^ 
European health, similarly to the river from Qciili- 
, n&ane to Eatunga’s. Should these serio^ dangers 
be avdided, then the vessel may be^me a precious 
auxiliary to jhe Mission, like the famous Southern 
Cross yacht of ‘Bishop Fatteson of Melanesia. " So 
mote it hft,” prays the writer. 

By a sad fate the main promoter of the steamer 
enterprise, — Eev. W. P. Johnson, — after eight years 
of splei^did mission and exploration work between 
the east* roast of Nyassa and the sea, was attacked 
by ophthalmia in January 1885, and has had to 
return home, where he h^ permanently lo^t the 
sight of one eye. 

— t 

With the steamer it is proposed by Mr John- 
son to join a training-ship, to be built by native 
carpenters omthe shares of Nyassa, “ The two best 
harbours of the lake are conveniently pifu%^ on 
the east side, one about the mid(Ue and the other 
farther louth. The former is f^thin three' days of 
thf Gwangwara, the most formidable of the pre- 
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datdiv tribes of Ziriu origin and speech. Ide ship, 
together with a small islaifd near the meuth of the 
harbour, might ^erve as a centre of work. The 
other harbour is farther fwm the Gwangwara, but 
near a fine limestone and slate country. 'J^he ship 
{night be used for large stores, so that a temporary 
inteiruption of communicatioi\ on the Shir6 would 
not break jip our work. It might also serve as a 
school, and we ghall find plenty of^boy’s work-in all 
the odd jobs of a sailor’s life.” — ^Lette^ in ‘ Central 
Africa,’ April 1884. 


Staff of the Mission. 

Bishof. 

The Righii Rev. Charles Alan Smythies, D.D. 
AnCFjDEACOKB. 

Magila. — ^The Venerable J. P. Farler, M.A. 
Zanzibar. — ^The Venerable F. R. Hodgson, M.A. 


PBIEBTS. 


Rev. H. H. Clarke, in England. 
Rev. W. P. JohnBon}*^.A., in 
England! 

Rev. P. L. Jones-Bat^paaii, B.A., 
in Enghtnd. 

Rev. J. E. C. Key, in 

England. • 


Rev,^9' S. Coi4)land, Idbweni 
Rev. Chauncy ^ Maples, M.A., 
Newala. j 

Rev, W. C. Porter, M.A., New- 
ala. i 

R»v. C. S. B. RiddeU, M.A., 
M 
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Rev. E. ^ Bucknall L. Smith, ^y. O S. Pollard, M.A., in 
B.A., Newala. < Rpgland. 

Rev. G. H.® Swinny, M.A.,* Rev. T. Lupton Taylor, B.A., 
Mbwenl in England. 

Rev. H. 0. Goodyear, Mkuna- Rev. F. JS Wallis, Mkuzi. 

Rev. H. W. Woodward, Magila. 

Deacons. 

Rev. L. H., Frere, Nyassa. Rev. J. C. Salfey, Umba. ^ 

Itev. H. Geldart, Umba. • Rev. J. Swedi, Mkuzi. 

• Rev. M. L. Irving, Nowala. Rev. S. Weigall, ^A., Newala. 


Latmen. 


Mr H. Allen, Mbw^ni. 

Mr Charles Alley, Nyassa. 

Mr W. Br^Uingham, Reader, 
Nyassa. ^ 

Mr W. Bishop, Eiungani. 

Mr G. 6. B. Callaghan, Nyassa, 
Captain of Steapiship, 

Mr George .Coggan, Magila. ‘ 
Mr R. Creighton, Nyassa. 

Mr T. GiU, Magila. 

Mr J. M. Hallida;^, Zanzibar. 
Mr H. Kerslako, Magila. 

Mr J. Matthews, KiunganL 


Mr A. C. Madan, M.A., Eiinua 
Mguu. 

Mr W. M. Mercer, Mkunazini. 
Dr Petrie, Magila. 

Mr R.^C. Ramshaw, in England. 
Mr Albert Read, Nyassa. 

Mr C. Roberts, Kiungani. 

Mr W. Robinson, Nyassa. 

Mr Percy Wathen, B.A. 

Mr T. R. S. F. Whitty, Mbweni. 
Mr J. Williams, Reader, Mtua. 

E. E. Winckley, in fSi^land. 
Mr Dawson Wride, Mbweni. 


Ladzeb. 


Miss Allen, i]\ England, f 
Miss Bartlett, in (England^ 
Miss Bashford, Zanzibar. 
Miss Berkeley, }lbweni. 
Mrs Hodgson, in England. 

Native R^ebs. — ^Three, 


Miss D. Y. MiUs, Zanrabar. 

Miss H. Smith, in England. 

Mrs Swinvy, Mbweni. 

Miss Thdckeray, Mbweni. 

Miss Townshend, Mkunazini. 

Native iTeaohbbs. — Seventeen. 




In all — Seveniy-nine. 
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Thb Work and Cosa of |he Missiotf during 1884. 

Meunazini, ..... £2,709 10 1 

Headquarters. * Choir school of 53 boys. 

Nursery of 20 infants. Town mission * 

with some 150 Oltristians. Work among 

Arabs. * ^ 

^ The bishop, 8 clergy, 2 laymen, 4 ladies. 

ElUfTGANl, . . . . 2,140 9 10 

Home for 86 boys. Printing-office with 6 • 

boys. • Laundry with 4 boys. 

Two cleigy, 3 Jaymen, 1 lady. 

Mbwbni, . . . . 2,395 15» 3 

Home for 70 girls. School of 18 boys. * 

Cottages and land for 250 adults. 

4 clergy, 5 laymen, 4 ladies, 1 native reader. 

NTA-Sn, . . , . \ . 4,216 10 7 

Steaiq^r for lake ; its construction, trans- 
port, and equipment with six montl)^* 
stores for the Mission party* 

Two clergy, captain, engineer, and 4 other 
laymen. 21 Africans from Zanzibar. 

MABiMBi, Newala, Mtua, and Lindi, . 1,485 14 6 

•Colony of released slavCl, and evangelistic 
• work extending over a wide range of 
country, including journeys to the Gwan- 
gwara tribe. 

* Six* clergy, 2 laymen, 1 native r^^uler, na- 

tive teachers, &c. 

Magila, Umba, Ifeuzi, and Mis ^ zwe, . * 3,305 19 6 

Fouf stations, one of them a large centrid , * 

work. Hom^ for 60 boys and 50 adults. 

Sixedeigy, medical missionary, 2 school- 
masters, trades^Aperintendent, 2 native 
readers, 8 native teachers. 
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Allowances to Invalided Missioij^iries, • £525 16 10 

Students* Expenses, African and Etiglish; 261 12 5 

Home Expenses, . . . 1,111 8 1 

£18,152 17 1 


Books on the Mission. 

M(anoir of Bislio]) Macktj^jzie. By Bisliop Harvey Goo(5^vin. 
Twenty Years in Central Africa. By Rev. H. Rowley. 
/Africa Uiiveilcd (S.P.C.K.) By the Same. 

C-eiitral Africa : a Monthly Record of the Work of the Uni- 
. versi ties’ Mission. Volume for 1884. 2s. 

Coniral African Mission. Report for 1884-85. 2d. 


THE END. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 



PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR ENCLISH READERS. 

Edited by WILLIAM KNIGHT, LL.D., 

Frofesac. of Moral Philosophy in the Univ«<'sity of St Andrews. 

In crown 8vo '’’olumes, with I^or|raits, price 3s. 6<1. 

Now ready— 

1. DcscSirtBS. By Professor Mahaffy, Dublin. 

2. Butler, t By Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A. 

' 3. Berkeley. By Professor Frasku, li^linburgli. • 

4 . Flehte. By Professor Adamson, Owens College, Manchester 

5 . Kant. By Professor Wallace, Oxford. 

6. Hamilton. By Profcs.sor Yeitch, Glasgow. 

7. Hegel. By Pi‘ofess6r Edward Gated, Glasgow. 

^ Leibniz. By ,T. I’heodoue Mkv.z. 

9 . Vico. By Professor Flint, Eilinburgh. 

10. Hobbes. By Profe-ssor CnooM Rodertson, London. 

The Volumes in 2>reparut ion are — 

Hume. By the Editor. I Spinoza. By the Very Rev. Principal 

Bacon. By Professor Nieliol, Glasgo"'. I Caivd, Glasgow. 


In couRfs OF Publication. ^ 

FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 

E )iTED BY Mrs OliIPHANT. 


In Crowd 8 vo, as. 6 d. 
The Vohimes jrtibliHhetl are — 


Dante. By the Editor. 

Volta mu. By Mjijor-Goncral Sir E. B 
" Haniley, K.C.M.G. 

Pascal. By Priii(*ij>al Tiilloch. 
pETKAiiCH. By Henry Reeve, C B. 
Gokthe. By A. Hayward, Q C. 

Moukre. By tlic^ Editor and P. Tarver, 
M.A. 

MontaigneI By R,pv. W. L. Collins, M.A. 
Rauelais. By Waltei Resant, M.A. 
Calderon. By E. J. ilascll. 


1 Saint Simon. By Clifton W. Collins, M A, 
! Cr.iiVANTiiS. By the Editor. • 

! CoBNKiLLE AND Racine. By Heuiy lib 
1 Troll )pe. 

I Madame DK S^viGNE. By MissTharkcray. 
! La Fontaine, and o’rimn French Faiiu- 
I LISTS. By Rev. W. Lueas Collins, M.A. 
' Schiller. By James Sinie, M.A. , Author 
I of ‘ I;e.s 8 ing : his Life and Writings.’ 

I Tasso. By R J. Uasoll. 

I Rousseau. By Henry Grey Graham. 


In pr'ipara/ioR— ■^ jEOpahdi, by the Editor. 


Now Complete. 

ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 

Edited by the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 

^ Comulete in 28 Vols. crown 8 vo, cloth, ])iice 2s. 6 d. each. And may also be bad in 
14 Volumes, strongly and neatly bound, with calf or vellum back, £3, los. 
Satt’rday'iieview.^** It is difiicuib to estimai,e too highly the value of sudh a series 
as this in giving ’English readers’ an insight, exact as far as it goes, into t|i08e 
olden times which vire so remote and yet to many or us so close.” 



CATALOGUE 


OF 

MESSRS BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
P UBLICA TIONS. 


ALISON. History of Europe. By Sir Archibald Alisox, !^art., 

1) C.L. • • 

1. From the ConiinenSement of tlie French Ilevolutivi to the 

Battle of Wjit('rlo(». • ^ • 

LiiiRAftV Edition, 14 vols., with Portrays. Demy 8vo, £io, tos. 
Anoiukh Rdition, hi 20 vols. crowu 8vo, £ 6 . 

Peopi.b’s Edition, 13 vola. croyu 8vo, £^^ 1 is. 

2. Continuation to the Accession of Louis Napcfteon. 

* Libuauy Edition, 8 vols. 8vo, ^6, 7s 6 ( 1 . 

• People’s Edition, 8 vols. crowitSvo, 348. 

3. Ejiitome of Alisftn^a History of Europe. • Twenty -ninth 

Thoflsand, 78. 6 < 1 . 

4. Atlas to Alison’s ITiat'oiy of Europe. By A. Keith Johnston. 

* Libra UY Edition, demy 4t#, £ 2 , 3s. • * 

People’s Edition, 31s. 6d. • ^ ^ 


Life of John Duke of Marlhorouj^h. With some Account 

4)f his Contcm]»orariea, and of the War of the Succession. Third Edition, 

^ 2 vols. 8vo. I’ortraiLs and Majts, 30s. ^ 

;• Essays ; Ilistoriixil, political, and Miscellaneous. 3 vols. 

demy 8vo, 4'^. • • 

Lives of Lord Castlerea^h and Sir Cliarles Stewart, 

Second and Third Marquesses of Loiidoiiderry. From th# Original Puiier of 
the Family. 3 vols. 8vo, £2, 2s. • 

ADAMS.’ Great Campaij'ns. A Succinct Account of the Principal 

Military Operations which have taken jdaco in EunqieSrom 1796 to 1870. By 
Major C. Adams, Professor of Militaiy llistory at the Stntf College. Edited by 
Captain C. Cooper Kino, R M. Arlilld^ lustructAy: of Tactics, Royal Military 
College. 8vo, wiHi Maps. i6s. 

AIRD. Poetical Works of Thomas Aird. Tifth Edition, with 
Memoir of the Author liy the Rev. Jakdtne Wallace, and Portrait. 
Crow^Svo, 7S. 6a. ^ • 

ALLAIIDYCE. The ^ity of Siyishine. By Alexander Allah-, 

DYCE. Three vols. jiost 8vo, £j^ 5s. 6d. • 

■ — ■ * Memoii* of the Honourable €reorge Keith Eljihingtone, 

, K.B., Viscount Keith of Stonehaven Moiischai, Admiral of the Red, One 

vol. 8vo, \.'ith Portiait, I^ustratiuus, and Maps. 21s. * 
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LIST OP BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


->K 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. Edited by 

I ^ Rov. W. I iH’AS Collins, M.A. Coiiii»letp in 28 vols., clotli, 2B. 6d. each ; or in 
14 vuls., Wtcfully bound, -with calf or ^cIluiii*^oack, ;^3, los. 

'' i ('ontents of the Serjfs. 


Homer : The Iliad. B;' tho Editor. 
Homer : The Odyssey. By tlie Editor. 
Herodotus. By George C. Swayne, 
A.. 

Xenophon. By Sir Alexander Grant, 
Itart, LL.D. 

.EuAipides. By W. B. Donne. 
Aristoptianes. By the Editor. 

Plato. By Clifton VV. Collins, M.A. c 
L i tfjiA N. By the Ed i tor. 

ASsctivlus By tlie Right Rev. the Biahoi) 
of Colombo. 

Sophocles. By Clifton W. Collins, M. A. 
Hrsiod and Tjteoonis. By the Rev J. 

Daviesi M.A. * 

Greek Antholooy. By Lord Nea\ es. 
Viu(VL. By tho Editor. 

Horace. B.vSir.*i'heodore Martin. K C.B. 
J OVENAL. By Edward VValford, J^. A. 


Tlautus and Terence. By the Editor 
The CoMAtENTAHiES of CiESAR. By An- 
thony Trollope. 

Tacitus. ByAV. B. Donne. 

Cicero. By ftic Editor. 

Pliny’s ).,io'iteks. By tlic Rev Allred 
Chnreh. M.A., and tiie Rev. W. J. Brod- 
ribb, lif A. 

Livy, By the Ktlitor. 

Ovid. By tlie Rov. A. Church, M A. 
CATULi.uti, Tihuli.ur, and Propertius. 

By the Rev. Ja«. Davies, M.A. ' 

Deaio.sthknus. By the Rev, J. Bi'od- 
rihb, M A. 

Arlstotlc. By Sir Alexander Grant, 
Bart., LL.D. , 

Tiiiicvdides. By the Editor. 

LucRKTica. By*W. II Malloek, M.A 
Pindar. By tli^ Rev. F. D. Moiice, M A. 


AYLWi^RD. The Tmnsvajil of To - tlay : War, Witchcraft, 

*1 Sports, and Spo.ls in South Africa By Alfred Avlward, Conunamhint, 

Transvaal Rejiuhlicjr Cajitain (late) Lydouherg Volunteer Corps. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, witli a Map, 6s. 

AYTOUN, Lays of the Scotilish Cavaliers, aDtl other Poems. By 
W. Edmondstoune Aytoun, D.C L , ProfesHor of Rlietoric and BelleH-Lottr|s 
in the University of Ediiilmi’gV. Twcnty-nintli Edition. Fc.a]). 8vo. 78. 6d. 

An Illustrated Edition of the La};s of the Scottish Cavaliers. 

From designs by Sir Noel Paton. Small 4io, 219. , in gilt clijth. 

Both well : a Poem. Third Edition. Fcap., 7s. 6d. 

Firniilian The Sl’ident of Badajoz. A Spasmodic 

Tragedy, i cap., 5s. 

Poeuis and Ballads of Goethe. Translated by Professor 

Aytoun and Sir Theodore M.\utin, K.C B. Third Edition. Fcai) , Ca, 

Bon Gaultier’s Book of Ballads. By the Same. Fourteenth 

' and Chcaiicr Edition. With llliLstratioiis by Doyle, Leech, and yrowquilL 

Fcai*. 8vo, 58. , *• , 

^ The Ballads of Scotland. Edited by Professor Aytoun. 

Fourth Edition. 2 vola. fcap 8vo, 128. 


Meinciir of William E. Aytoun, D.C.L. By Sir Theodore 

Mauttn, K.C.B. With Portrait. Post 8vo, 12s. 

BACH. On Musical Education and Vocal Culture, By Albert 

B. Bach. Fourtli Edition. 8yo, 7a. 6d. 

The Principles and Practice of Sinj^in*'. With numerous 

Vocal Exercises, 'n one voluuie. Crowm 8vo. [T n the pre^'is. 

BALLADS AND POEMS. By MEMBKi..s of thv Glasgow 

Ballad Club. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

BATTLE OF DOKKING. Reminiscences of a Volunteer. From 

‘ Blackwood/s Magazine. ’ Second Huiidrcdtli Thousand. 6d. 

^BEDFORD. The Regulations of the Old Hospital of the Knights 

of St John at Valetta. From a Copy Printed at Rome, and preserved in the 
Archives of Malta; with a Trauslatioii, Snt rod notion, and Notes Explanatory 
^ of tpe Hospital Work of the Order By the Rev. W. K.” R. Bedford, one of 
the Chaplains of tlie Order of St John in England. Royal 8vo, with Froufis- 
^ piece. Plans, &c., 7s. 6d. * 
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BELLATB.S. The Tran avaal War, 1880-81. Edited hy tacly Pel- ‘ 

r.Aiiis. With a Frontispiece and Map. 8vo, 158. • 

BESANT. The Revolt (tf ^lan. By Walter Besant, JITa. 

Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 3^ 6d. • 

Readings in Rf^elais. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. * 

BEVERTDCE. Culwiss and Tnlliallan ; or Perthshire on Forth. Its 

History and Anli(piitles With Elucidations of Soottisfi Jjfo and Ciiai^ter 
from tlie ^nirg:!! .nnd Kirk-Scs.sion Records of that Distiict. By D 5 vi» 
BFvuRiiiUK. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 42B, • ^ 

BLACJvTE. Lays and Legends *of Ancient Greece. By John 

Stuart BLACKrE, Emeritus’ Piofcssor of Greek in the University of Eain- , 

• hurgli. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5 s. 

• The Wisdom of Goethe. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, extra gilt, 6s. 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, from Commencement in ^817 to 

I)eccinher‘i883. Nos. i to 818, fonuiiig 134 Volumes. • • 

Index to Blackwood’s Magazine. Vols. i to 50. 8vo, 158. 

Tal(‘s froHi Blackwood. ForHiing Twelve*. Volumes of 

Tiiterc.'Jtnig and AinuMiig Ihiilway Reading Price One ^lulling eadli in Paper 
Cover. Sold seiturulcly at all Railway Ihxtkstiills. • • 

They may also he had hound in cloth, iSs., and in iadf calf, richly gilt, 303. 
or 12 volmnes in 6, Roxhui^lic, 2i;s , and h.iU red nioroeeo, 288. 

T.iles from Blackwood. New Series. Comjilelo in Twonly- 

• four Shilling Parts, llandsoniely hound in 12 vols., (-loth, 30s. Tn lentber 
^lack, Uoxburghe style, 378. 6d. In hulP^alf, gilt, 52s. 6d. In half inorouiso, 55s. 

Standard Novels. Uniform in size and higibly Printed. 

Each N<i»’ol complete in one vtdume.. 

Florin 8eri(-s, Illustrated Boards.^ 

Tom CiAn<3T.ij's Loo. By Michael Scott. •Pi xOv. im. By Di’aii Hoolf. 

Till-: Cia'isk ok thk Miuoe. 1 I\ the Same. Adam Jii..*.TR, By J. w^Loekhart. 

Cvnrr- T horn TON. By (JaiUain riauiilton. L\uv Lki'/s VriTiowiioou. By General 
Annm-s ok the Parlsii. By .lohn Galt. Sir K. B. ll.imlcy. 

The Puovti.sT, &c. By John Galt. , Salkxi Chapm.. By Mrs Oliphant. 

Sill .Nvifiiicw Wylie. By John Galt. i The Pehtetual Curate. By Mrs Oli- 

tiTF. En'iail. By John Galt. j pliant. * 

MissMoiir-Y. By Beatrice May Butt. ' Miss M.\n.TORi banks. Bv Mrs Oliphant. 
Reoinai! 1 > Dalton. By J. G. Lockhaft. John : A Love Story. By Mrs Olifhant. 

• • Or 111 Ch>th Boaiils, 2s. 6 ( 1 . 

Sliilling Scries, Illustrated Cover. ^ 

The Rector, and The Doci'ok’s Family. Sir Frizzle Pumpkin, Nights at Mess, 

By Mi.s Olipliant. &c * 

The l.iHE ok*Man.sie Wauch. By D M The Sura ltern. • 

Moir. Like ^N the Far "V^est. By G. P. Ruxton, 

Peninsular S(-ENus AND Sketches. By Valkhiu.m : A Roman Story. By J. G. 

F. Hard man. • J^joekUart. ^ • 

^ Or in Cloth BoardtJJ is. 6d. • 

BLACKMQpE. The^Iaid of Sker. By R. D-JIlaCkmore, Author 

of ‘ Lonm Doono,’ Ac. Teuili EditioiL Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

. BOSCOBEL TRACfTS. Relating to the Escape of Charles# the 

Second after tlic Battl^iof Woroestcr, .an<l his subsccpiefit Adventures. Editi^ 
hy J. Hiuihes, Esri , A.M. A Nex^ Edition, xx'itli additional Not(!.s and lllus-* 
tra lions, iiicludiiig CoinmiuHcatioiis from the Rev. R. H. Barham, Author of 
the ‘ Ingoldshy Legends.' 8v®, with Engravings, r6s. ^ 

BRACKENBUR*Y. A Narrative of tlie Ashanti War. •Prepared 

• from the official doeumciits, by perniissiou of General Lord Wolseley. CP.C.B., 
G.C.M.O. By MMor-Gciifl-al H. Bhackenijury, C.B. YRth Maps from the 
latest Surveys made by ^le Staff of the ExiAdition. 2 vols. Svo, 251% 
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BR^€KftNBURY. The River Column : A Narrative of the Ad- 
vance of t^e River Column of the Nile Expeditionary Force, and its Return 
down the Rajuds. By Ma^jor-Gcneral HI:nby Bkackcnbuuy, G.B., Late Com- 
manding tlie River Cilluiiiii With^ups^iy Major the Hon. F. L. L. Col- 
BouNB, Royal liidi Rifles. Ciowu 7s. 6d. 

*BROADLEY. Tunis, Past and Present. • With a Narrative of the 
French Conquest of the Regency. By A. M. Broadlet. With numerous 
IllustratioDs^aud Maps. 2 vols. post 8vo. 25b. * 

^ROOKE, Life of Sir James, Rajah of Sarawak. From his Personal 

Papers and Correspondence. By Si>ENbF.n STtfoiiN, H.M.^ Minister-Resident 
•• ami Consol -General Peruvian Republic ; formerly Beeietary to the Riijah. 
With Portrait and a Map. Post 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

BKOUCHAM. Memoirs of the Life and Times of Henry Lord 

Bnmgham. Written by lIiiusKi.K. 3 vols. 8vo, ;^2, 8s. The Volumes are sold 
separately, price 16s, each. • 

BROW«N. The Forester : A Practical Treatise on the Planting, 

Beariry;, uml General Management of Forest-trees By Jai^iKs Beown, LL.D., 
• Inspcetof of and Reporter on Woods and Forests, Benmoro House, Port Elgin, 
Ontario. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged. Royal 8vo, with Engravings. 
36s. , • 

BROWN. The Ethics of George Eliot’s* Works. By John Crombie 

* Br.owN Fourtlt Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 

BROWN. A ManuaTof Botany, Anatomical and Physiological. 

For the Use of Students. B.yJIobejit Buown, M.A., Ph.D. Crown 8vo, with 
"* numerous Vlustrations, 12s. 6<l. 

BUCHAN. Introductory Tftxt-Book of Meteorology. By Ale^ 

ANDER Bi'ctian, M.A., F.rAe., Secretary of the Srsottish Met« rologieal 
Society, Crown 8vo, with 8 Colouied Charts and other Engravings, 

pp. 218. 4s. 6d. , 

BURBIDGE. Domestic Floriculture, Window Gardening, and 

FlonW Dijj’oratioifs. Boini' i»raetical directions for the Piojiagation. ^Julture, 
and Arrangpinent of Plants ami Vlovvers as Domestic Oniaiueuts. Bv F. W. 
Buriudur Second Eiiition. Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 
7s. 6d. 

Cultivated Plants : Their Proyiagatinn and Improvement. 

, Including Natural and Artificial Hybridisation, Raising from Seed, tutting}^ 

and Layers, Grafting and Biidiliiig, ns a]>plied to the Families uml Genexa in 
Cultivation. Crown 8vo, with iiiiTncroqp Illifstratious, 12s. 6d. 

BUlfrON. The History of Scotland : From Agrirola’s Invvsion to 

the Extinction of the last Jacobite Insurrection. By John Tlinn Burton, 
D.C.L., ^Jistoriograjiher-Royal for Scotland. New and Enlarged Edition, 
8 vols., aim Index. Crown 8vo, £2, 3s. 

Hiatoity of the British Empire during the Reigp of Queen 

Aniip. In 3 vols. 8vo. 36a 

The Scot Abroad. New Edition. , Crown 8vo, los. 6d. 

Tlie Book-Hunter. ' Kew Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

BUTE. Tlie Roman Breviary: Reformed thy Order pf the Holy 

CEcmiienical Council of Ticiit ; Pnbli.sbcd by Older of Poj)e St Pius V.; and 
Rcvisetl by Cleiiienf VIII. and Urban VHJ.: together with the Offices sinco 
f granted. Translated out of Latin into English by*'JoiiN, MapQiUCss of Bute, 
' K.T. In 2 ®/oK. crown 8vo, clotli boards, erlg^i uncut. £2, 2b' 

' — I — The Altus of St ColumlU. With a Prose Paraphrase and 

Notes. In paper cover, 28. 6d. ^ 

BUTT. t\Iiss Molly. By JIkatrice Mat Butt. Cheap Edftion, 2s. 
Geraldine Ilaw^tliorne : A Sketch. By the Author of ‘ Miss 

Molly.’ Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. * 

# 
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BUTT. Alison. By the Author of ‘ Miss Molly.’ S vols. ftrovn 8vo, 

25s. 6d. • • * 

CAIRD. Sermons. By Jp^N Caird, D.D., Principal of the ftii- 

versity of Glasgow. Bixt*^ntli Wiousand. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

Relif»ion in Common Life. A Sermon preached in Crathie 

Cliurch, October 14, 1855, before ller Majesty tlie Queen aud Prince Albert. 
Published by Uer^Jdaiesty's Comntand. Cheap Edition, 3d. 

CAMERON. Gaelic Names of Plants (Scottish find Irish). Col- 
lected an<l Arranged in Scientilic Order, with Notess on their Etyinology^tlu^r 
Uses, Plant Supers titiOiis, &e., among the Celts, w'ltli copmus Gaelic, English, 
and Scientilic Indices. By John (^miiuon, Wnndorland. *8vo, 7s. 6d. * 

CAMPBELL. Sermons Preached liefore the Queen at BaliiKwal. 

• By the Rev. A. A. Campbell, Minister of Crathie. Published by Coniriiand 

of Her Majesty. Crown 8vo, 48. 6d. 

CAMITI'ELL. Records of Ar*^^yll. ^Lej^imds, Traditions, and Re- 
collections of Argyllshire Highlanders*, collected cliiclly lioni tiie Gaelic, 
With Notes on the Antiquity of tlic Dress, Clan Colours or Tartans ot the 
Highlanders. By Loui> AncninAi.n Campbell lllustiayxf with Nieietcen 
full-page J'ltchings. 4to, printed on liand-iiiade paprr, /s, 3s 

Cx\PJH)N. Victof A Meiuoip and a Study. By James 

Cappon, M a. Post 8 VO, los 6d. • 

CAllRICK. Kouiuisa ; or, Fennented Mare’s* Milk : aud* its Us(?fe 

in the Treatment and Cuio of riilnionary Cfftisunijition, and other Wasting 
Di.seases. With an Appendix on the best Methods ol I-'ermenting Cow’s Milk. 
By Geohcik L. Oauuk’k, M.D., 1j.U.<?.S.E. and L.R.C.Pj^j., Physician to the 
0 British Embassy, 8t Petersburg, &c. (Jrown Svo, 10s. 61" 

CAU^IN. A Treasury of the English and German Lanj^uafijes. 
Compiled from the bast Authors aiuT laixicogiapln'ra in both Languages. 
A<la]ited to the U.se of Schools, Students, TiaMdlers, and Men of Business; 
and Ibrfning a Conijianioii to all Gcrmaii-Eiiglish Diclionancs By Joseph 
Cauvin, LL.D. & Pli.D., of tne University of Gottn^cn, &c. Crown 8 a'o, 7h. 6d. 

CAVE-BROWN. Lamheth Palace and its AssoemtieJns. By J. 

Cave-Brown, M. A., Vinir of Dctling, Kent, aud hu many'^g-irs Curate of Lam- 
beth Parish Oliuich. With an Intiodnetion by the Arelibmhop of Canterbury. 
Second Edition, coiilaimng an additional Chapter on Medieval Life in tile 
,01d Palaces. Svo, with Illustiations, ?is. 

•CHARTERIS. Ganonicity ; or, Early Testimonies to the Existenc® 

find Use of the Books gf the New Testament. Baseil on K irehhoffcr's ‘Quel- 
•lensamnilung. ’ Eilited by Ji. H. CiiAurERis, D.D., Prolcssor of ^iiblical 
•Lh’iticism inethc Universitv of Edinburgh. Svo, 18s. 

CHEVELEV NOVELS, THE. 

I. A Mobern Minister. 2 vols. With Twenty-six IIlustr.Cioiis. 17a. 

11. Saul Weir. 2 vols. With Twelve Illustrations by F. B.irnar^ 168. 

CIIIROL; ’Twixt Greek and Turk. By M. Vamcntine Chirol. 

Post Svo. With Frontisiiieee and Map, los. 6d. , 

CHRISTISON. Lifcb of Sir RobeiJ Cliristison, P>art., M.D., D.C.L.^ 

0\ou., Piofcssor of Medical JuiispriKteuee in University of Edinburgh.* 
Edited by his Siisr^ In two vols. Svo. Vol. J— Autobiogiaphy. Vol. II. — 
Memoirs. * ^ * [/n, press. 

CHURCH SERVICE SOCIETY. A Book on Common Order : 

Being Forms of^Worship issued by the Chiireh Service Society. Four^ Edi- 
tion, ^s. ^ • • • 

COCHRAN. A Hanfly Text-Ifcok of Military Law. Commit 

chiefly to assist Oftiecrs preparing for Examination ; also for all OffiArs of 
j,he Regular ^nd Auxiliary Borces. Specmlly arranged accordir^to the Syl- 
labus of Subjects of Examination for PTOiiioiion, Queen’s RegiSlatioi)^, 1883. 

• Comprising also a Synopsis of part of the Army Act. By Major F. Cochran, 
Hampshire Rcgiiiient, Girrisou Instructor, North British District. •Crown 
Svo, 78. 6d. # , 

• • 
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COLQDHOUN. The Moot and the Loch. Containinj; Minute 

* Iiiatructio^s in all Highland Sports, -with Waalcrings over Crag and Corrie, 
Flood and Foil. By John CoLQUiiouif. Sixth Edition, greatly enlarged. 
With Illustrations, afpola. poatSvo, 26s. ^ 

COTTERILL. Tlit Genesis of life CTinrch. By the Bight. Bev. 

Henry Cotterill, D.D., Bishop of EdinhurgV Demy 8vo, 168. 

COTTEBILL. Suggested Rel’onns in Public Schools. By C. C. 

CoTTEKii.T., ]!i|J.A., Assistant Master at Fetles Collef^, Bdiii. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

pRSi^NSTOUN. Tlie Elegies of Albius Tibullus. 'Jransbited into 
English Verse, ^Yil.ll liifc of the Poet, and Illusfcntivc Notes* By James Ciian- 
** HTOim, LL.i)., Author of a Translation of ' Catullus.’ Crown 8vo, 63. 6d. 

— f The Elegies of Sextus Propertius. Translated into English 

Verse, with Life of the Poet, and Illustrative Notes. Crown Bvo, 7s. 6d. | 

CRAAVFOBD. The Doctrine of Holy Scripture respecting the 

Atoneuicnt. By Iho late THOJ.^Aa J. Ckawfiird, D.D , PiTifcssor of Divinity m 
the llniveisiiy of Ediiibingh.' Third Edition. 8vo, 12s. 

^ The Fatherhood of God, Considered in it^ General and 

' S]iecia] Asperts, and p.arLifiilaily in relation to tlie AL)neuiPiit, Avith a 

Brviuw of Koceiit .Speeulations on the Subject. Third Edition, Keviaed and 
Enlarged. Bvo, 98. * k. • 

j ^he Preacjiing of the Cross, and other Sermons. 8 vo, 

7S.* 6d. ^ 

The Mysteries of Christianity.** Crown Svo, 7 s. 6 d. 

DAVIES. A ijiook of Thonglits for every Day in the Year. Se- 

lected from the Writings of the Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies, M.A. By Twg 

CLEROYMbJN. F'c.ip. 8vo, 3H. 6d. 

# . ♦ 

DAVIES. Nor/olk Broads and Rivers ; or„The Waterw’ays, Lagoons, 

and Decoys of Ea.st Anglia. By G. Cnnis’ioniER Damps, -A uthor of ‘The 
Swan and her Crew.' Illustrated witl\,,Scvcn full-page Plates. New and 
Choa]»cr Edition, ^^rowii Svo, 6s. 

DE AlNSfjIfT.^Lifc as 1 have Found It. By General De AiSslie. 

Post Svo, *2S. 6(1. 

DESCARTES. The !Metliod, Meditations, and Principles of Pliilo- 

.sopliv of Desemtes. TraiiHlated lioin the Original French .Hiiil Latin. With a 
New Introductory E.ss.'iy, Hi.storieal and Critical, on the Cartesian I'hirosojdiy. 

* By John Vkitch, LL D,, Prol'eshor of Logic and Ulietoric in the University of 

Glasgow. A New Edition, being the Eij;lith.«. Price 6s. 6d. • 

DID(5N. Tlie Germans, By the Rev. Father Dnv)N, of tliQ Order 

of Preaching Friars. Traii.slutod into Engli.sh by IIavuaiol Ledo.s pe Beau- 
FOiir. Cn^n Svo, ys. 6d. 

DOGS, QUR DOMESTICATED : Their Treatment in reference 

to Food, Dweases, Habits, Puuislinicnt, Accornplishmcnls. By, ‘ Maoen'I'a.’ 
Crown 8vo, 2S. 6d. 

DU CANE. The\)dysspy of Homer, Books T.-XII. Translated into 

» English Verse. By ^fiir CHAiiLKt J)u Cane, K.C.M.G. 8vo, loa. 6d. 

DUDGEON. History of the Edinburgh of Queen’s Regiment 

Light Infantry JJ’fitia, now 3rd Battalion Royal' Sefds; with an 
Aecoiiiit of the Origin and Progress of the Militia, and a Brief Sketeh of the 
old Royal Si'ots. By M.-yor U C. Di'ikjeoiJ', Adjutant^ 3rd Battalion The Royal 
* Scots. Post Sio, with llUistrationa, los. 6d. • 

pUNSMORE. ^l?iinial of the Ltuv of ScotSrnd, as to the Relations 

t between Agricultural Tenants and their Landlords, Servants, Merchniita, and 
Bowers. By W. Dunsmorl, Advocate. ,ln one vol. Bvo. [in the press. 

DUPRE. • Thoughts on A^’t, and 'Autobiographical Memoirs of 

Giovanni Dupre. Translated from the Italian by E. M. Pekuzzi, with the 
permission the Author. Crown Svo, ios.«3d. 
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^BIOT. Geoi^e Bliot’fl Life, Related in lier Letters and Journals. 
Aminged and EiJiLcd l>v her husband, J. W. Cross. WitkPortiait afidaother 
IlJiistrations. Thiixl^ditio^^ 3 vols. i»OBt 8vo, 4?s. 

Es.says. By George Eliot. Revised by the Aifftior 

for publication. Post 8vo, los. ^d. ^ 

Novels Ijy Geoi’^e Eliot. Cheap Eilition. Adam Bede. !!• 

luslratod. 3s. 6d., cloth. — The Mill on the Floss. Illus- 
trated. 3fc. 6d., cloth. — Scenes of Clerical Life. Illustrated. 
3s., cloth.— Silas Manicr: The 'Weaver df Kaveloc. lyus- 
tra^.*d. 2s. 6(1, cloth.— Felix Holt, the lladhial. llliistiWA 
3s. 6d., cloth.— Eomola.^ With Vignette, ^s. 6d., cloth. 

Middlcmarcli. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

• Daniel Deronda. Crown 8vo, 7a. 6d. * 

j Works of George Eliot (Cahiriet Edition). ITandsoniely 

])ri?it.(*(l ill a new tj’j'O, 20 volumr.s, ciowii 8vo, price ;^5. The Yoluiiics are 
also Koltl .sepanitely, juice 5s. each, vi^ • 

Roiiijila. 2 vols. — Silas Mainer, The Lifted VeM, Brother Jacob. i vol. — 
Adam Bfde. 2 vols.— Scfne^i of Clcncsi,! Lite. ? vofh.— The on 
the Floss. 2 V0I.S. —Felix Holt 2 vols — Miildlpiiiiirch. 3 vols. — 
Laiiiel^Doroiida. 3 vols. — Tlic l^iain'sh Gyps>. i \ol. — Jubal, and 
otlicr Iticiiis, Ohkuiid Now. 1 vob— Tlit'ojdirastns Su(‘h. i vol. 

Lif(i of (f(^org(‘ Eliot. Cabinet Fklitioy. W'^ith Pof trait an^l 

otlmr Illiislr.-itioTis. a vols. crown 8vo, i«;s. • 

The Spanish Gypsy. Croivn 8vo,*5fl. 

The Legend of Jubal, and other PoeinR. Old and New. 

^ New Edition. Pc-aii. 8vo, 5s , cloth. • 

Impressions of Theophrastus Such. New Edition. Crown 

^vo, 5s. • 

Wise, ‘Witty, atid Tender Sayings, in Prose and “Verse. 

Scl(*cto<f from the Works of Gi.ohor Eliot" Hixib Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 6 r. 

The George Eliot TTirthday J>of>k. Printed on tine pa])er, 

• with red border, and hnndsoinoh ly^iind in cloth, ^It. Fc«t*. 8^, cloth, 3s 6d. 
Amlin Ficncli moioccooi Unssi.i, ^s • 

ESSAYS ON SOCIAL SUBJEOTS. Oiisiuair^ puWished m 

the ‘ Siituvdiiy Ilcvicvv.’ A New Edition. First and Second Sm-ics. 2 vols. 
*crowu 8vo, 6 h. each. 

•EWALD. The Crown and its Advisers ; or. Queen, Ministerf^ 

Sionls, and Commons. JJy Alexaxjiku Ciiaut.es Ewali», F.S.A. Clown 8vo, 

FAITDS OF THE WORLD, Tlie. A Ooncisp History of the 

Groat RcligKiUH SyslcniR of the World. By various Antliois. Uemg the St 
Gilo.s' Lechiios — Second Senes. Comidote iii one volujne, crown 8io, 5s 

FAllUER. A Tour in Greece in 1880. By Richarj) RiDjiEY 

Farjiku. W’’ith TAventy- seven full-page Illnstrations ,by Lord Windsor. 
Ro\al 8vo, with a Ma]), ?i.s. 

FAIJCIT. Soiiui of Shakespeare’s Female Chanft'.ters. In a Series 

of Letters. By HEt-RSA Faucit, Lai^' Martix. With Portraits engraA-^ed by^ 
the late F Ifoll. Dcdmatnl by Spocml Permii^on to Her Most Gracious 
Ma^jesty the Qiiecli.- 4to, printed on haud-niadc j>aper. 21H. 

FERRIER? Philoso])lii(‘al Works of tlie kite James F. Ferrier, 

ILA. Oxoii , rrof‘’os«ir of Miiral PJiilosoidiy and Pr)liti(*iil Economy, St Andrews. 
New Eilitioii. •Edited by Sir Alkx. Grant, Bart., D.C.L., and Prol(‘ssor 
TjP'shTnoton. 3 vols^Towji 8a’o, 34S. ^ ^ ^ 

Institutes of Mtitapliysic^ Third Edition. los. 6d. 

Lectures on the Early Greek Philosophy. Third EdRion, 

«oa. 6d. • * , 0 • 

— g Philosophical Remains, including the Lectured on ISarly 

Greek Philosophy. 2 vols., 24s. • 
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FLETpHER. fjectures on the Ojiening Clauses of the Litany 

• delivered ip St Paul’s Cburch, Edinburgh, John B. Fletchee, M.A. 
, Crown 8vo, 4 b. % 

FLI^T. The Philosophy of Histcyy ii# Europe. Vol. L, contain- 
ing the History of that Philosophy in France and Germany. By Robert Flint, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Divinity, Univeiait.y«)f Edinhurgh. 8vo. 

[A'cmi Edition in jireparation. 

Theism.^ Being the Baird Lecture for if>76. Fourth Edition. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

— ^ — Anti Stic Theories. Being th« Baird Lecture for 1877. 

Third Edition. Crown 8vo. los. 64L. 

FOilBES. The Caiiijiaign of Garibaldi in the Two Sicilies : A Per- 
sonal Narrative. By Cuarlks Stuaki Forbes, Cunimaudcr, R.N. Post Svdi, 
with Portraits, 12s. 

FOREIGN CLASSICS FOTi, ENGLISH READERS. 'Edited 

hf Mrs Olipiiant, Pj icc 2S.*6tl. i'or List of Volumes issued, see p. 2. 

FR.AtNZOS. » yiie Jews of Barnow. Stories by KAifL Emil Fban- 

ZO.M. Translated l»y M. W. Macpowall. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GALT. Annals of the Parifh. By JoHij Galt. • Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

1 ^he ProvosJ. Fcap. 8vo, 28. 

Sir Andrew Wylie. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

The Entail ; or, The T^aird of Grippy. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

GENERAL ASfeEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 

— Family Prayers. AnUjorised by the General Assembly of 

the Church of Scotland. A New Edition, crown 8vo, in large type* 4s, 6d. 
AiiotJior Edifioii, crown 8vo, 28. • 

— - - Prayers for Social and Family Worship. For the Use of 

Soldiers, Sailors, fohniists, and Sojourners in India, and other Persons, at 
home aiid^ihroad, who aic deprived of the oi-dinary services of a Clfristiaii 
Ministry. ^Cnieap Edition, is. 6d. 

The Scottish Hymnal. Hymns for Public Worship. Pub- 
lished for Use ill Cliurclies liy Authority of tlic General A.ssemi>ly. Various 
sizes — viz ; i. l^aige ivj'O, for Pul]»it use, cloth, 3s. 6d. 2. LoiigpiinUr tyi>e, 

• cloth, re<l edges, is. 6d. ; French luoroeeo, 2s. 6d. ; calf, 6s. 3 Bourgeois# 
tyjie, elotli, red edges, is ; Freiieli morocco, gs. 4 Miniou tyjie, lii«i» cloth, 
*6d. ; French moroeeo, is. 6d. 5. SeliooPEilition, m jiaper cover, 2d. •{). Chil- 
dren’s Hymnal, jiiiper cover, id. No. 7, bound with tl^c r.salms aid Para- 
phrases, elotli, 3s ; Freneli morocco, 4s. Cd. ; (?air, 7s. 6d. No. 8, houud wiili 
the P.saliiis' and rara]>hiasc.s, cloth, 2s. ; French moroeeo, 3s. 

The Scottish Hymnal, with Music. Selected hy the Com- 
mittees on Hymns and on P.salniody The harmonies .arranged by .W. H. Monk. 
Cloth, i.« 6d. : Freimh morocco, 3s. 6d. The same in the Tonic Sol-fa Notation, 
is. 6d. and 3s. id. 

t The Scottish Hymnal, with Fixed •Tunc for each Hymn. 

Longprinier tyjie, 6d. *■ . 

The Scottisli Hymnal Appendix, f. Longprin^r type, is. 

2. N(mpareil type, cloth limp, 4d ; paper cover, 2d. 

Scottish Hymnal with AjijieiuTix Iiicor^ioriitccl. Bourgeois 

• type, limp qJ/Jlh, is. Large type, cloth, red edges, 28. 6d. Nonpareil type, 
jiajiev co\ ers, 3a. ; cloth, red edges. 6d. ^ 

IxERARD. Reata : WhaPs in u Name. By E. D. Gerard. 

New Edition. In one volniiie, crown 8vo, 68. 

— Beggar my Neighblmr. New Edition, drown 8vo) 6s. 

The Waters of Hercules. 3 volp. Post 8vo, 25s. 6d. * 
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GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated into English Vefse hy Sir Theo- 

DoiiE Martin, K.C.I^ Becoud Edition, post 8vo, 6s. C\^p"Editioli,ifcar., 
3S. 6d. • 

GOETHE. Poems. and RaMads Goethe. • Translated hy Professor 

Aytoun and Sir Thkodore Martin, K.C.B Third € 2 diti on, fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

GOIIDON GUMMING.* At Home in Fiji. By C. F. GoRDoif 

Gumming, Authoi^f ‘ Prom tlic Hei>ride8 t«) the Himalayas.* Fourth Edition, 
post 8vo. With Illustrations and Map. 7s. 6>l. 

■- A Liuly’s Ciuise in a French Man-of-War. New and 

Cheaper Edition. 8vo* With niiistrations and Map. 12s. 6d. t 

Fire-Foimtaiiis. Tbe Kin^doiii ot Hawaii * Its Volcarwes, 

and the History of its Missions. Witli Mail Rud numerous Illahtrations, 2 
9 vols. 8vo, 258. • 

Granite Crags : The yo-seniitc Begion of California. Illus- 

trated with S Engravings. One vol. 8vo, 16s. 

Wandeiings in China. 2 vi»Js. bvo, with llliislralions. 

0 • [J% till', jtress. 

GRAHAM. The Life and Work of Syed Ahinci^ 4 <.han, C.S.l. 

Uy Lieut -Colonel Cf. P. I Graham, IhS C. In one vol. 8vo. [Immediately. 

GRANT. Bush-Rife in jQuceiishuid. • By A. C. Grant. New 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. • 

HAMERTON. Weiiderholine : A Story of Ijancashirc acid Yorl?- 

shire Life. By Phji-ii' GinpKKT Hamkrton^ Aiflhor of ‘A Painter’s Camp.' A 
New Edition. Ciown 8vo, 6s. 

HAMILTON. Lectures on Metaphysics. By Sir Wtltjam Hamil- 

* TON, Bart., Profes.sor of Logic and Metaphisies in’tlie University of Edinhurgh. 
•Phliled hy tlie Rev. H L. Manskl, B Ih, LI. !>., Dean of St Paul’s ; and .John 
Vkitcii, M a., Professt^^ ol Logic and Ilhetonc, Glasgow. Bi.\th Edition. 2 
vols. 8>j^), 24s. • 

Lectures on Logic., Edited by the Same. Third Edition. 

^ 2 vols., 24s. ^ 

Discussions on Philo.so|ihy and Lilerature,»Education and 

University Reform. Third Eiiitioii, Svo, 21s. , 

Memoir of Sir William Hamilton, Bart., Professor of Logic 

^ and Metaphysics in the Univeisity of Edinlmrgh. By Protessor Veitcu ol the 

• Universitj of Glasgow. Svo, witli Poi trail, iBs. 

*— jj Sir William Haiiiiltuii : Tlie Man and his Pliilosophw. 

• Two Lectures l)elivert*<l Isil’ore, the Ediuluirgh Philo-sojihieal Instil utiou, 

Jamiaiy and February lS8a. By the Sami:. Crown 8 vo, 2s. • 

HAMILTON. Annals of tlie Penin.siihir Cnmiiaigns. By Ca]>tain 

Thomas Hamilton. Edited by P. Uaidimiii. Svo, 16s. Atlas of Maps to 

• illn^traic the C.imiiaigns, 128, • 

HAMILTON. Mr Monleiiello. A Romance of the Civil Service. 

By*W. A. Baiu.ie Hamilton. In 3 vols. post Svo, pss* 6d 

HAMLEY. The Operations of War Ex]>laiiied tgrd Illustrated. By 

Mivior- General Si# Ehward Bruce Uamlev, K C M.G. P'oui’th Edition, 
revised throughout 4to, with Illusti.^tions, 30^ ^ ^ • 

Thomas Cfc^yle ’ An Essay. Seclnul Edition. Crown 

8vo. • 2s. 6d. #• * 

• The Story of the Campaign of Sebastopol. Written in the 

CaiiU). ’Willi IBustmtions drawn ill Camp ^ly the Author. Svo, 21s. 

On Outposts.* Second Edition. Svo, 8S4» , 

Wellington’s*Career ; A Military and Political SummaTj. 

Crown Svo, 2s, • 

• Lady Lee’s AYidowhqpd. Crc^ui Svo, 2B. 6 fl. • 

Our Poor Relations. A Philozoic Essay. Withvmus-* 

trations, chiefly by Ernest G*Tset. Crown Bvo, cloth gilt, 3s. ‘6d. • 
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HAMLEY. Givilty, or Not Guilty 1 A Tale. By Major-General 

1 ''W. G. HA^y^Ky, Lite of the Iloyal Engineers. Ntfw Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

— — Trascaden Hall. “When Glome the Third was King.” 

New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8v<fc 6a. 

HABBORD. Defimtioiis and Diagrams Astronomy and Navi- 
gation. By the Rev. J. B. IIarbotid, M.A., Assistant Director of Education, 
Admiralty, is. ‘ r, 

Sliort StTuions for Hospitals and Sick Seamen. Fcap. 8vo, 

" cloth, 4s. 6d. 

fl ARDM AN. Eocenes and Adventures in Central America. Edited 

by Fkedkiiick Haiioman. Crown 8vo. 6a. 

H.A?RR1S0N. Cure Tonnis Colledge. Sketches of the History 0 ^ 

the Old College of Edinburgh, with an Appendix of Historical Documents. 
By John Hauuison. Crown 8vo, 5a. * 

HASELL. Bihle Partings. . By E. J. Haskll. Crown 8vo, Cs. 

ShoH Family Prayers. By Miss Hasell. Uloth, is. 

HAY. The Works of tlie Bight T\,ev. Dr George Hay, Bishop ot 

EdinhnrgU. E<liU'<l uoder the Sui*crvision of the Rigut Rev. Bishop Stuain. 
With Memoir ami Portrait of the Author. 5 vols. ciowu 8vo, bound in extra 
» elofli, la. Or. sold separately — viz.: 

The Sinecro Christian Insti?icted iii the Faith of Chriat from the Written Word. 

9 vols., 8s. -- The Devout Christian luatnicled in lim liaw of Christ from the Written 
Word. 2 vols., 8.S.— The Pious Christian. Instructed in the Nature and Praidioe of Die 
I’rineipul Exercises Piety, i vol , 4s. 

HEATLEY. Tlie Tlorse-Ovvneris Safi^guard. A Handy MeiJical 

Guide for every Man who owiis a Horse. By 0 . S. Hkatley, M.R.Vj., V.S. 
Crown 8vo, 5... ' 

Tlie Stock-Owner’s Guitle. A^Handy Medical Treatise for 

ovory Man who ow^s an Ov or a Cow. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

HEMANS. Th;’^ Poetical Works of Mrs Hemans. Copyright Edi- 
tions.— OnitVoimne, royal 8vo, 5a.— The Bame. with Illustrations engraved on 
Steel, iMUiiid in elntii.Kilt edges, 7a. 6d. — Six Volumes in Throe, feap., 12s. 6d. 
Snj.KCT PoKMS OF M iw Ukmans. Feap., elotli, gilt edgcs, 38. 

IJOBART PACHA. The Torpedo Scare ; Experiences during the* 

Tiirco-Uiissiiin War By JIouxkt Paoiia. jaepiinted from ‘Blaotwood’s 
^laga/.iTie,’ with mlditioual matter. CroWii 8vo., is. •" 

HOLE. A Book alxuU Jloses : How to Grow and SMow Them'. By 

the Rev, Canon Holk. Eighth and Cheaiier Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. ** 

HOME PRAYERS. By Ministers of the Church of Scotland and 

Members of ¥lie Chureli Serviee Society. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 


HOMER. The OUysscy. Translated into ^nglish Verse in the 

V. Spiuiscriiiu Stanza. jBy Piitliv c/rANUopE Worslgy. Tliinl Edition, 2 vols. 

12S. *5 * I 

The Iliad. ^Translated hy P. S. Worslet anif Professor 

CoNiNOTON. 2 vols. crowij 8vo, 21S. 

HO SACK. !M.'iry Queen of Scots and Her Accusers. Cantaining a 

" Variety of DoT-iiilieuts , never before publi.slied. John Hosack, Barrister- 
t at-Ijaw. A New and Enlarged EdAion, with a Photogiaph from the Bust on 
* the Tomb in Westminster Abbey. 2 vols. 8vo, >^1, is. 

• HYDE, '^‘he Royal Mail; i%R Curiosities and Rom aVice. By James 

* . -^"^rcaoN II YDK, SiipcnuDuident in the General Post OfHce, Edinburgh. Second 

iiSdition, enlarged. Crown 8vo, vrith lllustrulilons, 6s^ 
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INDEX GEOGRAPHICUS : Being a List, alphabft-i call y« arranged, , 

of the Prinnipal Pla^s ou the Globe, with the Countnes^iid Sub<liv?si«Tis of 
the Countries in whielrthey ye situatml, and Ihnir Latitudes and Longitudes. 
Api»l4»l>]e to all Modern Atlases and Maits. luipcricd 8vo, pp. 676, 21s. 

JEAN J AMBON. • Our Trip lifBlnnderLiiid ; ^r, Grand Excursion 

to Bluiidertown and ^ck. By Jkan Jamuon. With Sixty Illustration* 
designed by Charles Doyle, engraved by Dalziel. Fourth Thousand, 
iliiudsoinely bouii^ in cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 6d. Cheap Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

In boards, 26. 6d. , 

JOHNSON. J-'lie Scots Musical Museum. Consisting of uiiwrfl’ds 

of Six Hundred Songs, •with proper Basses for the Pianofocle. Originally iml* 
lislicd by James Johnson; and ii%w aeeonipauied ^^ith^o]nous Notes*and 
Illustrations of the Lyric Poetry and Music ol Scotland, by the Lite William 
Stenhouse; with additional Notes and lllnstrcitinns, by David LAiNQ*aud 
* 0. K. Sharpe. 4 vols. 8vo, Ruxburghe binding, ^^2, 12s. 6d. 

J0IIN6T0N. The Cliemistry of Coniinon Life. By Professor 

J. F. W. Johnston. New Edifion, Il^'ised, and brought down to date. By 
Arthur Herbert Church, M.A. 0\o*n. ; Antlxv* of ‘Food: Sources, 

Con^titueftts, and U.ses; ’ ‘The Laboivitorj Giiidi* for AgHciil^iral Students 
‘Plain Words about Water,’ &e Illustrated with Ma]>s axd 102 EugrUviiigs 
on Wood. Complete in one volume, crown 8vo, pp. 618, 7s. 6d. 

Elements *of Agrkujtiiral Clieiiiistiy and Geology. Thir- 
teenth Edition, Revised, and bi ought down to date. By Sir (ftiAiiLES A. 
Cameron, M.D , F.RCS i., &c. Feup. 8vo, 68. bd • 

Catechiam of Agi-kmltural Oheiii^try and Geology. An 

entirely New Edition, revised and (yilargod, l>y Sir Charles A. Cameron, 
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